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HER CHOICE. 


BY LUCY LAROCOM. 








Sreancx, strange to herself it seemed for a mo- 
ment’s time—no more— 

As he turned to smile from his plow in sight of 
the cottage door, 

And she smiled back, and went in under the 
woodbine leaves, 

And sang at her work with the bird that wove 
a nest in the eaves. 


It was not the man of her dreams, out there in 
his coarse farm-frock, 

Sturdy and firm on the earth as a tree or a 
lichened rock, 

With an eye sun-clear in its health and a cheek 
red-brovzed with tan. 

No; that shadow shrank into mist and fled 
from this living man. 


She had shaped a pretty ideal, as a child might 
fashion a doll; 

She bad clothed him with such perfection as 
never Heaven let fall 

On the shoulders of mortal wight; but slowly, 
one after one, 

From her idol fluttered away the shreds by 
phantasy spun. 


And what of him then was left? There seemed 
to scatter in air 

An eyebrow’s curve, a weak mouth with a 
delicate fringe of hair, 

And a town-bred curl of contempt for the 
boors who till the land. 

She shuddered to think how empty sometimes 
is a wedded hand. 


Yes, once she had pictured herself that pitiful 
stripling’s bride ; ; 

Would have laid her heart on a shrine of 8 
puppet deified! 

For the first commands of the ten all maidens 
are prone to break, 

In bowing down to such gods as their own 
crude fancies make. 


And this had been her first love! To her fore- 
head rushed a flame, - 

As memory taunted and laughed—the blush of 
& matron’s shame 

At her girlhood’s shallowness. Ah! the poets 
falsely sing 

That the loveliest blossoms of all are gathered 
in early spring. 


Manys May-day past she had found under 
leafless trees 


A crowfoot, perhaps, or a tuft of pallid 
anemones, 
these compare with the rose, grown 
shapely in summer's heat, 
the lily’s late-brimmed cup, or the spice of 
the meadow-sweet? 


Or 


The high sun deepens the scent and color of 
slow-blown flowers ;: 
Intense with the white warmth of Heaven 
glows earth in her mid-noon hours. 
ze om richer the love, else life itself ig 
, 
And sant and faith on the gustsof April 


And—there the furrow he turned—her hus- 
band, whose cheerful years 

Looked out of his eyes with a light that con- 

Otthennns her foolish fears 
coming loneliness, when the world would 
be chill with rime— 

Stanch friends and honest were he and his 
elder field-mate, Time. 


And Time, laying by his scythe at their hearth, 
¥ Nhs the evenings long, 
read from his ancient scroll, would 
charm them with noble song, 





And life would mellow with love, and the 
future would open fair 

And grand, as the silver of age fell softly upon 
their hair. 


For she had not wedded a clod, whose heart 
was earthy of earth, 

Whose cattle and acres and crops were the 
measure of bis worth. 

He knew the rivg of a truth and the shape of a 
royal thought, 

And how at integrity’s mint the wealth of a 
land is wrought. 


He labored with mind and strength, and yet he 
could wisely rest; 

He toiled for his daily bread, and ate it with 
wholesome zest 

At the world-wide human board, the brother 
and friend of all 

With whom he could share a hope, on whom 
let a blessing fall. 


She had chosen a working-man; never idler’s 
tastes had she, 

And her possible fate had been the fate of a 
homesick bee 

In a butterfly’s leash, driven on amid scentless 
and useless bloom— _ 

What drudgery were not bliss to inanities of 
that doom ? 


Woman’s lot at the best is hard; but hardest 
of all to share 

No growth into larger thought, no struggle, 
burden, or prayer. 

And again she caught his smile, and silently, 
proudly said : 

“This man, with the love of my heart and the 
life of my soul, I wed.” 

——— 


SOME GLIMPSES OF SENATOR SUM- 
NER. 





BY JOSEPH. P. THOMPSON, LL.D. 





Iris not for such an one asI to attempt 
to measure the intellect of Charles Sumner, 
or his influence upon his country and his 
times. That is a task for the statesman and 
the political philosopher. Already the 
colossal figure of Sumner is erected upon 





one of the higher pedestals of fame; but 
one who could not model nor carve the 
statue may expatiate upon some of its finer 
points and may even be permitted to criti- 
cise its defects. 

My first interview with Mr. Sumner gave 
mea profound admiration for his noble in- 
dependence of character. It was inthe Fall 
of 1851, when he was on his way to Wash- 
ington to take his seat in the Senate for the 
first time, that he called at the office of Toz 
INDEPENDENT to talk over with Dr. Leavitt 
the posture of affairs. AsI havesaid inmy 
‘* Personal Recollections of Dr. Leavitt,” 
leading members of the liberal school in 
Congress—Hale, Sumner, Giddings, Wilson, 
and many others—were accustomed before 
each session to consult him as their oracle, 
to take his judgment of public opinion, to 
submit to him their proposed measures, and 
to draw upon his inexhaustible and ever- 
ready stock of political wisdom; and it was 
my privilege asa young man to sit by at 
such times and hear what the great and 
wise men had to say. 

This first visit of Senator Sumner was the 
more interesting because I well knew that, 
had bis election failed, it was the purpose 
of his supporters to have brought forward 
Leavitt as their next candidate. At that 
time Dr. Leavitt still kept his domicile at 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. His Hmancipa- 
tor had made him a power in that state, and 
he was so widely respected for ability and 
character that, had his name been brought 





forward, he might have succeeded, had even 


Sumner failed. But such was the magna- 
nimity of this true patriot and hero that he 
greeted his successful rival without one 
trace of envy or ambition, and entered into 
the counsels and plans of Sumner with the 
same hearty good-will as if these had been 
his own. 


Sumner told us the whole story of the 
contested election. It will be remembered 
how for weeks together the attention of the 
whole country was concentrated upon the 
legislature at Boston, where a man had 
been brought forward for the Senate of the 
United States avowedly upon the ground 
of his opposition to slavery, and where 
ballot after ballot showed that he lacked 
one or two votes of an election, yet that no 
one else could command a majority. All 
this while Sumner, who had not sought the 
bomination, sat quietly in his office, refusing 
to use any influence to insure his own suc- 
cess. It was laughable to hear him describe 
how one and another Nicodemus of the 
great sanhedrim on Beacon Hill would 
come to him by night and try to 
effect some compromise by which he 
could number himself with Sumner’s 
disciples and share the honors of the 
coming kingdom, without the awkward 
process of being born again to the anti- 
slavery faith. Sometimes formal deputa- 
tions would come—now of one party, now 
of the other, now weak and wavering 
friends, now hesitating and timeserving 
opponents—all seeking to persuade Mr. Sum- 
ner to give them, orally or in writing, some 
programme of his policy, some statement of 
his position, or some political “ platform” 
of doubtful interpretation, which might 
serve as the basis of his election. But to one 
and all, friends and opponents, individuals 
and deputations, Mr. Sumner had always 
the same answer: ‘“‘My opinions upon 
public questions are to be found in my 
‘Orations and Speeches,” published in two 
volumes, by Ticknor & Fields. If elected 
to the Senate, I shall endeavor to do my 
duty to the Union and to Liberty.” 


As Sumner told this story, he drew him- 
self up with that magnificent air of his, that 
made us understand how this assertion of his 
personal independence must have withered 
the men whosought to induce him to compro- 
mise his position or his principles. This in- 
dependence was through life his unchang- 
ing characteristic. In his first few months 
in the Senate Charles Sumner, like John 
Stuart Mill, in Parliament, threatened to 
disappoint the expectations of his own ar- 
dent supporters. He knew how to be inde- 
pendent of the dictation of his anti-slavery 
friends and to use bis own judgment as to 
the time and the way of serving the cause 
whose representative he was; and so he 
went on making speeches on ‘‘ Kossuth and 
Hungary,” on “ Railroad Bills” and ‘‘ Ocean 
Postage,” on the ‘‘ Pardoning Power,” the 
“ Armories,” and what not, leaving un- 
touched the great issue between freedom 
and slavery. In all this he was simply 
doing his duty asa senator of the United 
States, and was gaining strength and influ- 
ence for the cause that lay nearest hi8 
heart. Believing that freedom was national, 
he was too independent to be sectional in 
his mode of advocating it. 

This brings into prominence another fea- 
ture of his character—his conscientious 
patriotism. Mr.Sumner went to Washing- 
tex not to serve a party or state, not as an 
anti-slavery man, nor as a Massachusetts 





man; but “as the servant of the Union, 





bound to study and maintain with equal 

patriotic care the interests of all parts of 

the country and to oppose all sectionalism, 

whether it appear in unconstitutional efforts 

by the North to carry so great a boon as 

freedom into the slave states, or in uncon- 

stitutional efforts by the South, aided by 

Northern allies, to carry the sectional evil 

of slavery into the free states.” To this 

principle of broad and enlightened patriot- 
ism Mr. Sumner adhered throughout the 
whole of his official career—‘‘ bound to no 
party and to no human being, but only, ac- 
cording to his best judgment, to act for the 
good ofall.” His judgment was not always 
of the wisest—as, for instance, when it be- 

trayed him into advocating the election of 

Mr. Greeley, and into proposing to erase 
from the battle-flags of the Republic some 

of the most glorious names of its history ; 
yetnotwithstanding his mistakes of practical 
judgment and his overconfidence in his in- 
dividual opinions, we cannot but admire the 
thorough conscientiousness of his convic. 
tions, and the breadth of patriotism which 
made him willing at any time to sacrifice 
himself in doing whathe felt to be his duty 
to the country at large. Such patriotism 
was truly a heroism above all praise. We 
can but look up and admire. 


Those who have heard any of the great 
speeches of Mr. Sumner will be curious to 
know how these were composed. After 
listening to his masterly speech of 1855 on 
the Slave Oligarchy—a speech which he de- 
livered first at Faneuil Hall, Boston, and 
repeated in all the chief cities of the North 
—I said to him : “I have listened with un- 
flagging attention for an hour and a half, 
while you, Mr. Sumner, without a note of 
any kind, have poured forth this majestic 
stream of eloquence, without once pausing 
for a word, making each point more telling 
than the last, until, after eighteen strong 
indictments of the slave oligarchy, it reached 
that climax, worthy of Demosthenes, of 
‘Prostrate the Slave Oligarchy’ seven times 
repeated with cumulative power. Now, I 
beg you to tell me, did you write this out 
and commit it to memory?” He an- 
swered: ‘‘ No, none of it was written till I 
nad delivered the speech some fifteen 
times; but I had elaborated it all mentally, 
even to the words.” The only other orator 
I have ever known having this power of 
precomposing verbally a great speech in 
the laboratory of his brain, and there in- 
scribing it on the tablets of his memory, 
without recourse to writing, is Dr. Storrs, 
of Brooklyn. 

Mr. Sumner’s statement of his method 
was soon after confirmed to me by this an- 
ecdote. A friend calling at his rooms in 
Washington was told by his young negro 
servant: ‘‘ Massa Sumner be gone to de 
Senate to make him speech.” “ What 
speech?” asked the friend, with surprise. 
“Why, dat ar speech he’s been hollering 
out in bed ebery mornin’ dese tree weeks.” 
Here is a hint that young orators may im- 
prove upon; but they should either secure 
quiet quarters or servants who won’t blab, 
This is only another added to the long list 
of witnesses that a really good speech is 
the product of much hard labor, and that 
seldom anything worth listening to is 
strictly extemporaneous. Whatever the 
form of preparation, he who would com- 
mand the attention of others must first do 
his own thinking thoroughly. 


Whether for thinking or whatever else 





duty demanded of him, Mr. Sumner had 
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great power of endurance and self-control. 
1 know that many regarded him as petulant 
and passionate, and I have had my own ex- 
periences of that side of his nature; but I 
am inclined to think that this was largely an 
effect of disease, for which he was not fairly 
responsible. I know of no specific in the 
materia mediea or in moral philosophy, in 
nature or in grace, for weak and disordered 
nerves, Yet it was under that very shock 
“to his nervous system that Mr. Sumner 
showed his amazing power of self-govern- 
ment for high moral ends. Once at his 
house in Boston he showed me that coat 
which Massachusetts should now preserve 
among her sacred relics, all matted through 
with the blood that gushed from his head; 
and he then narrated all that he had done 
nnd suffered in the four years of his dis- 
ibility, in order to regain a condition of 
health in which he could once more speak 
forthe oppressed. It was a tale of marvel- 
cus heroism. I remember in particular 
how, in France, he submitted to have his 
back burned again and again with a hot 
iron, and then for months together, shun- 
ning all society, all reading, all intercourse, 
Jay for seventeen hours every day upon his 
back to gain the benefit of repose. A man 
capable of this was not wanting in power 
of self-command. If he seemed impatient 
of contradiction, it was because he was 80 
jealous for the good of humanity, with 
which bis great soul was so fully identified. 
Still, it must be confessed that the im- 
perious will of Mr. Sumner, which could 
thus master all his bodily pains and pas- 
sions, could sometimes break forth in rather 
ugly outbursts upon his opponents, and 
even upon his friends. It was my misfor- 
tune once to encounter this. It will be 
remembered that at the close of the War 
Mr. Sumner had a great scheme for creat- 
ing a new department of the Government, 
with a cabinet officer at its head, for the 
perpetual care of the freedmen. My own 
conviction was very clear that, having 
‘raised the negro to the legal status of a 
citizen, we should cease to know him as a 
negro, and should deal with him as any 
other man; that politicians and philan- 
thropisis should no longer make capital of 
the negro; that laws should not recognize 
race; and, above all, that philanthropy 
should not perpetuate caste. Hence, all 
‘that was needed was a temporary arrange- 
ment, under the efficient lead of the War 
Department, for the protection and educa- 
tion of the negro in a transition period. 
Such an arrangement was secured through 
the Freedmen’s Bureau. Even this is now 
charged with fraud and waste. But Mr. 
Sumner’s scheme would have opened fear- 
ful avenues for corruption and would 
have entailed upon the negro race 
the demoralizing condition of ‘wards of 
the nation.” Filled with these views, 
I went to Washington with a deputa- 
tion composed of men of the standing 
and experience of Dr. Nathan Bishop, 
to endeavor to procure from Congress such 
moderate, wise, and wholesome action as 
the condition of the negro and of the 
South required. As a particular friend of 
Mr. Sumner (who had done him services in 
Tae INDEPENDENT, which he had recog- 
nized), I was sent by my colleagues to lay 
our views before the senator. I made an 
early call, for the case was urgent. I found 
Mr. Sumner at his coffee, in his study; and 
he greeted me most cordially, inquired 
kindly after Leavitt, and chatted about 
affairs. I now broached my -errand; but 
hardly had I proceeded ten words when he 
started from his chair, drew himself up to 
his full bight, and, forgetting that I had 
either name or station, poured forth upon 
me this vehement declamation: ‘* Sir/ 
you wish me tochange my bill. The thingis 
impossible. Sir/ were you commissioned 
from Heaven to change this bill, it could 
not be done; were you the archangel him- 
self, it should not bedone. My bill has 
passed to a third reading and to-day at 12 
o'clock it becomes a Jaw.” ‘‘ Excuse me,” 
Isaid, ‘‘Mr. Sumner. I beg your pardon 
and wish you good-morning.” His bill 
did not become a law, and I suppose he 
never knew why not. It was the only 
time in my life in which I ever engaged in 
“lobbying.” With me in all eeclesiasti- 
cal and political affairs it has been a sacred 
rule always to handle matters only in open 
debate, and never to seek by private means 


“truth of all men. 





to form -party or influence the votes. of 
others. But ‘in this case, haying no voice 
in Congress, it was necessary to reach those 
who had; and my colleagues and I worked 
with such diligence that the scheme of a 
law which we had drafted was-substantial- 
ly passed, and the country was saved from 
the dreadful mischiefs of Mr. Semner’s bill. 

Mr. Sumner’s dictatorial manner grew 
upon him with yeats, and especially when 
be came to feel himself the head of the 
Senate. Poor John P. Hale—witb all his 
faults, I love him stili—said_tomein Mad- 
rid: “The fact is, Sumner has slepped into 
Mason’s shoes, and himself cracks the plant- 
ation whip over the heads of the Senate.” 
This conspicuous fault had much to do with 
the slight that was put upon him in his 
later years. Yet it was the fault of a gen- 
erous nature, conscious of his own powers, 
of his own services, of his own integrity, 
and of his own deserts. One could not 
omit it and be just to the memory of a man 
who was himself accustomed to speak the 
Yet it serves here only 
as a shadow upon one side of the figure, to 
throw into bolder relief the majestic propor- 
tions of the whole. As time advances, the 
sun of his fame shall rise until all mortal 
shadows shall be swallowed up in the un- 
dying splendor of his work for liberty and 
man. 

BERLIN, PRUSSIA, March 18th, 1874, 








STRONG POINTS FOR TOTAY. 
ABSTINENCE. ' 


BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D, 





A GREAT deal of time and strength have 
been wasted by some of our teetotalers in 
bootless controversies over a few doubtful 
texts of Scripture. The ‘‘ six water-pots” of 
Cana would not hold half of the ink that 
has been squandered in the contest about 
the nature of the wine that filled those much 
belabored jars. Abstainers themselves 
differ in the interpretation of this passage. 
Some have contended that we have no 
proof that there was any more wine manu- 
factured than the simple draught offered to 
the “ governor of the feast.” Even scholars 
differ over this miracle; for it is idle to 
deny that Moses Stuart, Albert Barnes, and 
Dr. Frederic Lees were scholarly expos- 
itors. 

But why wrangle over a few difficult 
texts? It is quite sufficient for all practical 
purposes that God’s Word pronounces 
‘wine a mocker” and strong drink a 
deceiver. It is quite sufficient that it closes 
the ‘‘ Kingdom of God” against the drunk- 
ard. It is sufficient that it proclaims that 
beautiful law of self-denial: “ It is good not 
to drink wine, whereby our brother 
stumbleth.” One of these passages teaches 
the danger of tampering with that which 
at the last biteth like an adder. The second 
one pronounces the doom of drunkenness 
The third one unfolds a noble Christian 
principle, on which all who love others as 
they love themselves should be willing to 
stand in solid phalanx. These three princi- 
ples are enough to base our moral reform 
upon; and it isa noteworthy fact that not 
one of these three principles is contradicted 
or even rendered doubtful by any other 
portion of Holy Writ. 

Starting out with these impregnable prin- 
ciples, we find constant accessions of argu- 
ments for the prudence and wisdom of en- 
tire abstinence. The first one of these is 
found in the treacherous nature, the serpen; 
quality of alcobolic drinks. They deceive 
the very elect. They make aman a bond 
slave before he dreams of it. He may set 
out with ever so clear a purpose to drink 
only ‘‘in moderation”; but his glass 
deepens and enlarges before he is aware. 
The stealthy appetite entrenches itself in 
every fiber of him. He is as one falling 
‘asleep at the top of the mast,” and only 
awakes te his awful peril when he finds 
himself hurled off into the devouring deep 
of drunkenness. Many years ago an 
eloquent clergyman at P—— began to use 
wine before entering his pulpit. He said 
that he “ could preach better forit.” Some 
of his discourses on the love of the dying 
Redeemer were masterpieces of pathetic 
oratory. But they were delivered under 

the stimulation of the wine-cup. At length 
he reeled ashe entered the pulpit. When 
his disgrace became public and he was cited 
for discipline, he confessed, with bitterness 


of anguish, that nobody was so astonished 
to find bim an inebriate as he was himself. 
How preposterous to say that that good but 
self-deceived minister of Christ deserved to 
be locked up io the penitentiary like a com- 
mon thief. Heshould have had the voice 
whispered in his ear: ‘‘ Let it-alone, Itisa 
mocker; whoso is deceived thereby is not 
wise.” After his reformation this eminent 
minister never touched a drop. The grace 
of God always helps those who try to help 
themselves; but I don’t believe that God 
ever promises his restraining grace to those 
who wantonly tamper with a tréacherous 
temptation. And this insidious nature of 
alcoholic beverages is one of the most 
powerful arguments in favor of total ab- 
stinence. The risk is too fearful. There is 
such a risk even in handling this subtle 
tempter that it has been demonstrated 
from careful statistics in Great Britain that 
the average life of liquor-sellers is three 
and a half years less than that of other men. 
I wish it were thirty-three years less, and 
then no man would dare to deal out death 
by the dram. : 

This deceptive quality of intoxicants is 
one argument for the prudence of entire 
abstinence. Another one is found in the 
prodigious difficulty in reforming the bard 
drinker. Not over one-tenth are ever saved. 
A majority of those who have been tem- 
porarily reformed in the inebriate asylums 
afterward go back to their wallowing in 
the mire, Poor ‘‘ Dick” Yates, the brilliant 
Illinois senator, was only one of the million 
who, having thrust their hands into the 
anaconda’s mouth, were never able to escape. 
My friend Gough assures me that, after 
thirty years of Christian living, he cannot 
trust himself near a bottle. There are men 
and women who cannot reform. I speak 
advisedly, after twenty-five years of con. 
stant dealing with cases of liquor-drinking— 
from. the first ‘‘spree” of the youthful be 
gioner clear on to the horrible finale of the 
delirium tremens. Men have confessed to 
me, with anguish of spirit: “ This is incur- 
able. I cannot stop!” The few inebriates 
who are saved are saved as by fire. 

Two daysago I administered the total 
abstinence pledge to a business man, and 
then prayed with him that he might be kept 
by Almighty power from the demon of 
drink. Last night he came home to his 
heartsick family the ‘‘ worse for liquor.” 
He stated to me that while he was engaged 
in his business during the day an insatiate 
appetite would suddenly grasp him likea 
fiend, and under its clutch he became but 
a helpless child. He also admitted to me 
that his first fatal mistake was in taking the 
first glass. Total abstinence would haye 
been sure; ‘‘ moderation” proved to bea 
delusion; reformation is desperately dif. 
ficult, perhaps may prove impossible. With 
such cases constantly before us, I am utter- 
ly astounded to hear worthy ministers of 
Christ talking about ‘‘safety in modera- 
tion” and about ‘‘drinking the right kinds 
of liquor, at the right time, and in the right 
way.” I know of but one right way to deal 
with « serpent, and that is to smash its 
head. 

Still another reason for practicing absti- 
nence may be drawn from the temperament 
of our American people, from the stimulat- 
ing character of our climate and style of 
life, and from the fiery qualities of our 
popular drinks. ‘‘ Moderation” is not in 
the American dictionary. To tell our 
nervous young countrymen that they may 
handle a ‘‘ cobbler” or a “cocktail” if they 
are only careful to do it with moderation is 
about like telling them to catch the small. 
pox gently or to jump gently out of a fourth- 
story window. The delusion that our 
countrymen could be saved from excesses 
andruin by the introduction of “native 
wines” has been thoroughly exploded in 
California. The fact is that wherever there 
is alcohol there is fascination ; where there 
is fascination there is danger; after the 
danger comes death. 

Here are three or four simple arguments 
for the expediency, wisdom, and safety of 
total abstinence from all intoxicants. 
Science does not contradict one of them. 


God’s Word does not contradict one of them. 
Without touching a single disputed ques- 
tion in physiology, philology, or theology, 
I press these strong, stubborn reasons for 
letting every intoxicant alone. He who 


never drinks is eqfe. He who ever drinks is 





in danger. 
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SONGS OF THE MYSTICS. 

BY By H. STODDARD. 


TO 
THE- VOICE OF EARTH. 

Tue Caliph Omar came one summer day 

Where one of the great House of Ommeyeb 

Was to be borne within the sepulcher. 

And, straight commanding not a man shoulda 
stir, 

Went down among the tombs with a loud cry, 

And left them wondering there. An hour 
passed by, 

And his attendants waited. Then he came, 

Like one whose head is bowed with grief or 
shame. 

Red were his eyes with tears he could not 
check 

And the great veins were swollen on his neck! 

“Commander of the Faithful,” then they said, 

‘What has so long detained you with the 
dead ?”” 

“I sought their tombs who dearest were,” 
said he, 

*Saluted all, but none saluted me. 

I turned my back upon them to depart, 

And from the earth a voice that smote my 
heart 

Cried out: ‘Omar, why dost not ask of me 

Where are the arms, that they salute not 











thee?’ 

‘What is become of them?’ And earth re- 
plied: 

+The bands that tied them once have been un- 
tied. 

The hand, the wrist, the arm, the shoulder. 
blade— 

All now are separated, all decayed.” 

Turning my back in terror to depart, 

Again the dreadful voice that shook my heart. 

Earth called to me once more: ‘Omar! Omar| 

Why dost not ask me where the bodies are?’ 

‘ Whatis become of them ?’? And Earth replied: 

© What once were bodies lie on every side. 

The shoulders parted from the ribs, and they 

From the backbone; the hip bones dropped 
away; 

The two thigh bones, the knees, the legs, the 
feet— 

All have departed, never more to meet.’ 

I turned for the third time to depart. 

Again the same dark voice that crushed ny 
heart: 

‘Attend to me, Omar. Hast thou no shrond 

That wears not out?’ And I, with spirit 
bowed : . 

‘ What shrouds will not wear out? Earth at 


swered: ‘These— 
The fear and love of God and his decrees!” 





FLORENTINE NOTES. 
BY HENRY JAMES, JR. 


Yesterpay that languid organism 
known as the Florentine Carnival put on 8 
momentary semblance of vigor and decreed 
a general corso through the town. The 

pectacle was not brilliant, but it suggested 
some natural reflections. I encountered the 
line of carriages in the square before Santa 
Croce, of which they were making the cir- 
cuit. They rolled solemnly by, with their 
inmates frowning forth at each other in ap- 
parent wrath at not finding each other more 
amusing. There were no masks, no Cos 
tumes, no decorations, no throwing of flow- 
ers or sweetmeats. It was as if each car- 
riageful had privately resolved to be iu- 
expensive, and was rather discomfited at 
finding that it was getting no better enter- 
tainment than it gave. The middle of the 
piazza was filled with little tables and shark- 
ing mountebanks chiefly disguised in battered 
bonnets and crinolines, offering chances in 
raffles for plucked fowls and kerosene lamps. 
I have never thought the huge marble statue 
of Dante, which overlooks the scene, & work 
of the last refinement; but, as it stood there 
on its high pedestal, chin in band, frown- 
ing down on all this cheap foolery, it 
seemed to have a great moral intention. 
The carriages followed a prescribed course— 
through the Via Ghibellina, the Proconsolo, 
past the Badia and the Bargello, beneath 
the great tesselated cliffs of the Cathedral, 
through the Tornabuoni, and out into ten 
minutes’ sunshine beside the Arno. Much 
of all this is the gravest and stateliest part 
of Florence; and there was an almost 
ludicrous incongruity in seeing Pleasure 
leading his train through these dusky, 
historic streets. It was most uncom forta- 
bly cold, and, in the absence of masks, 
many a fair nose was fantastically — 
with purple. But, as the carriages pe 
solemnly along, they seemed to me to 

keeping a funeral march—to be following 
an antique custom, an exploded faith t 
its grave. The Carnival is dead, and these 








good people who had come abroad to 
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re toan observant sense no bet- 
pag A mourners and elegiasts. Last 
winter in Rome it seemed to me to have 
put galvanized life; but, compared with 
this humble exhibition, it was quite operat- 
ic, At Rome, indeed, it was too operat- 
ic, ‘The knights on horseback were a bevy 
of circus-riders, and I’m sure that half the 
mad revelers repaired every night to the 
Capital for their twelve sous a day. 
[ have just been reading over the letters of 
the President de Brosses. A hundred years 
ago, in Venice, the Carnival lasted six 
months; aud at Rome for many weeks each 
year one was free to perpetrate the most 
fantastic follies and cultivate the most re- 
qunerative vices under cover of a mask. 

It’s very well to read the President’s anec- 
dotes, which are capitally told; but I don’t 
see, certainly, why we should expect the 
Italians to perpetuate a style of manners 
which we ourselves, if we had any re- 
sponsibilities in the matter, should find in- 
tolerable. At any rate, the Florentines 
spend no more money nor faith on the Car- 
nivalesque. And yet this is not strictly true; 
for what struck me in the whole spectacle 
yesterday and prompted these observations 
was not at all the more or less of costumes 
of the people in the carriages, but the obsti- 
pate survival of the merrymaking instinct 
in the Florentine population. There could 
be no better example of it than that so dim 
a shadow of entertainment should keep all 
Florence standing and strolling, densely 

packed, for hours in the cold streets. There 
was nothing to see that might not be seen 
on the Cascine any fine day in the year— 
nothing but a name, a tradition,a pretext 
for sweet, staring idleness. The faculty of 
making much of common things and con- 
verting small occasions into great pleasures 
{s to an American traveler the most salient 
characteristic of the so-called Latin civiliza- 
tions. Itcharms him and vexes him, ac- 
cording to his mood; and for the most part 
it seems to represent a moral gulf between 
his Own national temperament and that of 
Freochmen and Italians, far wider than the 
walAty leagues which a steamer May anni- 
hilate. But I think his mood is wisest when 
he accepts it as the sign of an unconscious 
philosophy of life, instilled by the experi- 
ence of centuries—the philosophy of people 
who have lived long and much, who bave 
discovered no short cuts to happiness and 
no effective circumvention of effort, and so 
have come to regard the average lot asa 
ponderous fact, which may be lightened by 
a liberal infusion of natural holidays. 
All Florence yesterday was taking its 
holiday in a natural, placid fashion, 
which seemed to make its own temper 
tn affair quite independent of the splen- 
dor of the compensation decreed on a 
higher line to the weariness of its legs. 
That the corso was stupid or lively was its 
own glory or shame. Common Florence, on 
the narrow’ footways, pressed against the 
houses, obeyed a natural need in looking 
about complacently, patiently, gently, and 
never pushing, nor trampling, nor swearing, 
nor staggering. This liberal margin for 
festivals in Italy gives the masses a sort of 
man-of-the-world urbanity in taking their 
pleasure, 

Meanwhile it occurs to me that by a re- 
mote New England fireside an unsophis- 
ticated young person of either sex is read- 
{ng in an old volume of travels or an old 
Tomantic tale an account of that glittering 
festival called the Carnival celebrated i 
old Catholic. land celebrated in 
pee ands, Across the page 
pe re vision of ‘sculptured Palace 
af pertain in crimson and gold 
motley ei mn & southern sun; of a 
ma in You a of maskers, sweeping 
eich ether “ “— confusion and pelting 

tothe Sq nosegays and love-letters. 
of the Yor room, quenching the rhythm 
ecad of ‘a Pendulum, there floats an 

4a lighted voices, a medley of 
heard Cary sounds, an echo of far- 
the dusk Cpe one from duty. But 
young ling, and the unsophisticated 
wanders to th Closes the book wearily and 
ae © window. The dusk is fall- 
€ beaten snow. Down the road is 

* white-wooden meeting-h l 
gmy among the drift. The young pent. 
is, seen © young person 
Wanders back seh “ awhile, and then 
Carnival of 17 : es at the fire. The 
enice, of Florence, of Rome: 
Color costum: ’ 
€, romance and rapture! 
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The young person gazes in the firelight at 
the flickering chiaroscuro of the future, dis- 
cerns at last the glowing phantasm of 
opportunity, and determines, with a heart- 
beat, to go and see all this—twenty years 
hence. 

————=e 


SPRING GLADNESS AND SADNESS. 


BY ALFRED FORD. 


‘Tue Spring is here,” two lovers say. 

‘The April showers bring the May, 
And May brings forth our wedding-day.”” 
While thus another doth complain, 
As softly pours the gentle rain: 

“ With April rain fall tears of pain. 
In vain to me spring grass and grain, 
My lost love comes not back again.” 
But birds and lovers hail the Spring— 
The same glad Spring, 
The same sad Spring. 


“The May is here,’”’ the children cry. 
‘“With May come flowers and sunny sky 
And to the woodland ways we hie!’ 

A mother says: ‘‘ Ah! well-a-day! 

My darling Blossom died in May, 

And sky of blue and woodland way, 

Or moorland drear and sky of gray, 

All have to me the same to say.”’ 

But birds and children hail the May— 

The same glad May, 

The same sad May. 
ia 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF FAITH. 


BY PRES. CHARLES G. FINNEY. 





Not long since I endeavored to show 
that sanctification is wrought in the soul, 
by the Spirit of Christ, through faith, with 
and not without the concurrence of our own 
activity. In this article I wish to call at- 
tention to the nature or psychology of faith 
asa mental act or state. My tueological 
teacher held that faith was an intellectual 
act or atate; a conviction or firm persuasion 
that the doctrines of tne Bible are true. So 
far as I can recoliect, this was the view of 
faith which I heard everywhere advanced. 
When it was objected to this that the in- 
tellectual convictions and states are invol- 
untary and could not be produced by any 
effort of the will, and, consequently, we 
cannot be under obligations to exercise 
faith; and, furthermore, that faith, being an 
intellectual act or state, could not be virtue, 
it was replied that we control the attention 
of the mind by an effort of the will, and 
that our responsibility lay in searching for 
that degree of evidence that would convince 
the intellect; that unbelief was a sin, be- 
cause it was the inevitable result of a failure 
to search for and accept the evidence of the 
truths of revelation; that faith was virtue, 
because it involved the consent and effort of 
the will to search out the truth. 

Ihave met with this erroneous notion of the 
nature of Christian faith almost everywhere 
since I was first licensed to preach. Espe- 
cially in my early ministry I found that 
great stress was laid on believing ‘‘the 
articles of faith,” and it was held that faith 
consisted in believing with an unwavering 
conviction the doctrines about Christ. 
Hence, an acceptance of the doctrines, 
the doctrines, the DocrRINEs of the 
Gospel was very much insisted upon as 


constituting faith. These doctrines I had 


been brought to accept intellectually and 
firmly before I was converted. And, when 
told to believe, I replied that I did believe, 
and no argument or assertion could con- 


‘ vince me that I did not believe the Gospel. 


And up tothe very moment of my conver- 
sion I was not and could not be convinced 
of my error. At the moment of my con- 
version, or when I first exercised faith, I 
saw my ruinous error. I found that faith 
consisted not in an intellectual conviction 
that the things affirmed in the Bible about 
Christ are true, but in the heart’s trust in 
the person of Christ. I learned that God’s 
testimony concerning Christ was designed 
to lead me to trust Christ, to confide in his 
person as my Saviour, that to stop short 
in merely believing about Christ was a 
fatal mistake and inevitably left me in my 
sins. It wasasif I were sick almost unto 
death, and some one should recommend to 
me a physician who was surely able and 
willing to save my life, and I should listen 
to the testimony concerning him, until 
fully convinced that he was both able and 
willing to save my life, and then should be 
told to believe in him, and my life was 
secure. Now, if I understood this to 








mean nothing more than to credit the testi- 
mony with the firmest conviction, I should 
reply: “Ido believe in him with an un- 
doubting faith. I believe every word you 
have told me regarding him. If I stopped 
here, I should, of course, lose my life. In 
addition to this firm intellectual conviction 
of his willingness and ability, it were 
essential to apply to him, to come to him, 
to trust his person, to accept his treatment. 
When I had intellectually accepted the testi- 
mony concerning him with an unwaver- 
ing belief, the next and the indispensable 
thing would be a voluntary act of trust or 
confidence in his person, a committal of my 
life to him, and his sovereign treatment in 
the cure of my disease. 

Now this illustrates the true nature or 
psychology of faith as it actually exists in 
consciousness. It does not consist in any 
degree of intellectual knowledge, or accept” 
ance of the doctrines of the Bible. The 
firmest possible persuasion that every word 
said in the Bible respecting God and Christ 
is true is not faith. These truths and doc- 
trines reveal God in Christ only so far as 
they point to God in Christ, and teach the 
soul how to find him, by an act of trust in 
his person. When we firmly trust in his 
person, and commit our souls to him by an 
unwavering act of confidence in him for all 
that he is affirmed to be to us in the Bible, 
this is faith. We trust him upon the testi- 
mony of God. We trust him for what the 
doctrines and facts of the Bible declare him 
to be to us. This act of trust unites our 
spirit to him ina union so close that we 
directly receive from him a current of eter- 
nal life. Faith in consciousness seems to 
complete the divine galvanic circle, and the 
life of God is instantly imparted to our souls. 
God’s life and light and love and peace and 
joy seem to flow tous as naturally and 
spontaneously as the galvanic current from 
the battery. We then for the first time 
understand what Christ meant by our being 
united to him by faith, as the branch is 
united to the vine. Christ is then and thus 
revealed to usasGod. We are conscious of 
direct communion with him, and know 
him as we know ourselves, by his 
direct activity within us. We then know 
directly, in consciousness, that he is our 
life, and that we receive from him, moment 
by moment, as it were, an impartation of 
eternal life. 

With some the mind is comparatively 
dark, and the faith, therefore, compara- 
tively weak in its first exercise. They 
may hold a great breadth of opinion, and 
yet intellectually believe but little with 
a realizing conviction. Hence, their trust in 
him will be as narrow as their realizing con- 
victions. When faith is weak the current of 
the divine life will flow so mildly that we 
are scarcely conscious of it. But when 
faith is strong and all-embracing it lets a 
current of the divine life of love into our 
souls so strong that it seems to permeate 
both soul and body. We then know in 
consciousness what it is to have Christ’s 
spirit within us as a power to save us from 
sin and stay up our feet in the path of lov- 
ing obedience. From personal conversation 
with hundreds—and I may say thousands— 
of Christian people, I have been struck with 
the application of Christ’s words as re- 
corded in the fifth chapter of John to their 
experience. Christ said to the Jews: ‘‘ Ye 
do search the Scriptures [for so it should be 
rendered]; for in them ye think ye have 
eternal life, and they are they which testify 
of me; and ye will not come unto me that 
ye might bave light.” They stopped short in 
the Scriptures. They satisfied themselves 
with ascertaining what the Scriptures said 
about Christ; but did not avail themselves 
of the light thus received to come to him 
by an act of trust in his person. I fear it 
is true in these days, as it has been in 
the days that are past, that multitudes 
stop short in the facts and doctrines of the 
Gospel, and do not by an act of trust in His 
person come to him concerning whom all 
this testimony is given. Thus the Bible is 
misunderstood and abused. Many, under- 
standing the “ Confession of Faith ” as sum- 
marizing the doctrines of the Bible, very 
much neglect the Bible and rest in a belief 
of the articles of faith. Others, more cau- 
tious and more in earnest, search the Scrip- 
tures to see what they say about Christ, but 
stop short and rest in the formation of cor- 





rect theological opinions; while others, and 
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they are the only saved class, love the Scrip- 
tures intensely because they testify of Jesus. 
They search and deyour the Scriptures be- 
cause they tell them who Jesus is and what 
they may trust him for. They do not stop 
short and rest in this testimony; but by an 
act of trust go directly to him, to his person, 
thus joining their souls to him in a union 
that receives from him, by a direct divine 
communication, the things for which they 
are ledtotrusthim. This is certainly Chris- 
tian experience. This is receiving from 
Christ the eternal life which God has given 
usin him, This is saving faith. There are 
many degrees in the strength of faith, from 
that of which we are hardly conscious to that 
which lets such a flood of eternal life into 
the soul as to quite overcome the strength 
of the body. In the strongest exercise of 
faith the nerves of the body seem to give way 
for the time being under the overwhelming 
exercise of the mind. This great strength of 
mental exercise is perhaps not very common. 
Wecan endure but a little of God’s light and 
love inour souls and yet remain in the body. 
Ihave sometimes felt that a little clearer vis- 
ion would draw my soul entirely away from 
the body; and I have met with many Chris- 
tian people to whom these strong gales of 
spiritual influence were familiar. But my 
object in writing thus is to illustrate the 
nature or psychology and results of saving 
faith. 

The contemplation of the attitude and 
experience of numbers of professed Chris- - 
tians in regard to Christ is truly lament- 
able and wonderful, considering that the 
Bible is in their hands. Many of them 
appear to have stopped short in theological 
opinions more or less firmly held. This 
they understand to be faith. Others are 
more in earnest, and stop not sbort of a 
more or less realizing conviction of the 
truths of the Bible concerning Christ. 
Others have strong impressions of the obli- 
gations of the law, which move them to set 
about an earnest life of works which leads 
them into bondage. They pray from a 
sense of duty; they are dutiful, but not 
loving, not confiding. They have no peace 
and no rest, except in cases where they per- 
suade themselves that they have done their 


‘duty. They are in a restless, agonizing 


state. 
“ Reason they hear, her counsels weigh, 
And all her words approve, 
And yet they find it hard to obey, 
And harder still to love.” 


They read and perhaps search the Scrip- 
tures to learn their duty and to learn about 
Christ. They intellectually believe all that 
they understand the Scriptures to say 
about him; but when Christ is thus com- 
mended to their confidence they do not 
by an act of personal trust in and commit- 
tal to him so join their souls to him as to 
receive from him the influx of his life and 
light and love. They do not by a simple 
act of personal trust in his person receive 
the current of his divine life and power 
{nto their own souls. They do not thus 
take hold of his strength and interlock 
their being with his. In other words, they 
do not truly believe. Hence, they are not 
saved. Ob! what a mistake is this. I fear 
it is very common. Nay, it seems to be 
certain that it is appallingly common, else 
how can the state of the Church be account: 
ed for. Is that which we see in the great 
mass of professors of religion all that Christ 
does for and in his people when they truly 
believe? No, no! There is a great error 
here. The psychology of faith is mistaken, 
and an {intellectual conviction of the truth 
of the Gospel is supposed to be faith. And 
some whose opinions seem to be right in 
regard to the nature of faith rest in their 
philosophy and fall short of exercising 
faith. Let no one suppose that I under} 
estimate the value of the facts and doctrines 
of the Gospel. I regard a knowledge and 
belief of them as of fundamental import- 
ance. I have no sympathy with those who 
undervalue them and treat doctrinal discus- 
sion and preaching as of minor importance, 
nor can I assent to the teaching of thoss 
who would have us preach Christ and not 
the doctrines respecting him. It isthe facts 
and doctrines of the Bible that teach us who 
Christ is, why he is to be trusted, and for 
what. How can we preach Christ without 
preaching about him? And kow can we 
trust him without being informed why and 
for what we are to trust him? 

The error to which I call attention does 
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not consist in laying too much stress in 
teaching and believing the facts and doc- 
trines of the Gospel; but it consists in stop- 
ping sbert of trusting the personal Christ 
for what those facts and doctrines teach us 
to trust him for, and satisfying ourselves 
with believing the testimony concerning 
him, thus resting in the belief of what God 
has said about him, instead of committing 
our souls to him by an act of trust. The 
testimony of God respecting him is designed 
to secure our confidence in him. If it fails 
to secure the uniting of our souls to him by 
an act and state of implicit trust in him— 
such an act of trust as unites us to him as 
the branch is united to the vine—we have 
heard the Gospel in vain. We are not 
saved. We have failed to receive from him 
that impartation of eternal life which can 
be conveyed to us through no other channel 
than that of implicit trust. 





THE BROOKLYN CONTROVERSY. 


BY LEONARD BACON, LL.D. 





Pernars there is less interest in the 
Brooklyn affairs now than there was two 
weeks ago. But some things have not yet 
been said which seem to me worth saying— 
not for the sake of the Council, nor for the 
sake of any of the parties concerned, but 
for the sake of the principles involved in 
the case which was in part (and only in 
part) before the Council. 

Before I say anything else, I may be per- 
mitted to set myself right in regard to one 
expression in Zhe Tribune's report of my 
lecture, or “lecture-room talk,” on that 
subject, to the students in the Divinity 
School of Yale College. I could not prop- 
erly say anything to derogate from the 
general accuracy of that report, most of 
which was copied from my own notes of 
what [intended tosay. But, as I was end- 
ing the talk, I happened to think that per- 
haps some things which I had been saying 
might seem to imply an unfavorable judg- 
ment on my part concerning the integrity 
and purity of Mr. Beecher. To prevent 
such an inference, I added a few words, of 
which I had made no note beforehand, and 
which, as reported, have subjected mec to 
some annoyance. Letters, anonymous or 
subscribed, from unknown persons, who 
desire to believe and to have the public be- 
lieve that Mr. Beecher is no better than 
they are, and who, therefore, revile me for 
not helping them, are easily disposed of, 
nor do they even leave a sting behind them. 
The same may be said of paragraphs in 
dirty newspapers, whether published by 
women who profess and practice the largest 
liberty of accepting and dismissing hus- 
bands or by men capable of better things. 
Yet there is some annoyance in being be- 
spattered, even slightly, with the slops 
thrown at Mr. Beecher. 

One phrase in the report is infelicitous. 
Iam represented as saying of Mr. Beecher 
that his infirmity is“ to let unprincipled 
men know toe much of him.” Those 
words do not express my meaning. I can. 
not but think that the context of those 
words in the report shows what I intended 
to say, and what I déd say, if I remember 
correctly. The theory by which I en- 
deavor to explain, for my own relief, the 
things which need explanation in the Ply- 
mouth Church affair, begins with assuming 
that Mr. Beecher is a pure and true man. 
But, in order to construct a theory on that 
basis, it is necessary to admit what I re- 
ferred to as his infirmity—namely, that, with 
his immense good-nature, he enters too 
easily and too far into relations of intima- 
cy with men against whom he ought rather 
tobe on his guard. IfIam wrong on this 
point,so much the worse for my theory, 
which, nevertheless, I shall not easily sur- 
render. 

Let it be understood, then, by the 
readers of this communication that I am 
not writing to vindicate the honored pastor 
of the Plymouth church; much less to as- 
sail him by implying that certain ‘‘ scandals 
derogatory to [his] Christian integrity,” 
which somebody has ‘‘ circulated and pro- 
moted,” are anything else than slanders, 
originating either in a malicious heart or in 
a crazy brain. My desire is to review im- 
partially the correspondence between the 
Plymouth Church and the two remonstrat- 
ing churches, to indicate what I suppose 
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to be the essential thing in the controversy, 


distinguishing it from the unessential ques- 
tions by which it has been obscured, and 
perhaps to criticise some portions of the 
correspondence more freely than could be 
done by the Council. 

How did the controversy begin? There 
isno need of my describing the Plymouth 
Church scandal. That there was such a 
scandal and that the controversy in ques- 
tion grew out of it is notorious. ‘Scan. 
dals derogatory to the Christian integrity of 
the pastor and injurious to the reputation 
of the church ” had originated (as was com- 
monly supposed) within that church, and 
had been widely ‘‘circulated and promoted” 
outside of it. For months the air was thick 
and heavy not only with rumors and repeti- 
tions of the scandals, but with painful ap- 
prehensions as to what might be at the bot- 
tom of them. Many who remembered cer- 
tain scandals of a similar description in the 
Protestant Episcopal body, some thirty years 
ago—and many whose memory was less 
distinct of things so long ago—were inquir- 
ing what remedy the Congregational theory 
of church order has for such a trouble. The 
question was urged—sometimes in a friendly 
spirit and sometimes in a spirit unfriendly 
to the ecclesiastical polity of the New 
Testament—whether the principle of fel- 
lowship and mutual responsibility, as recog- 
nized by the Congregational churches, can 
vindicate Christianity from such a reproach; 
whether there is any way in which a pop- 
ular orator, recognized as a Congregational 
pastor and having at his beck a body of 
hearers recognized as a Congregational 
church, is in any way responsible for his 
personal character to the moral judgment 
of other churches than the one which he 
leads; whether the church which when 
such and so great a scandal has arisen takes 
no notice of it can be held responsible in 
any way to other churches for that neglect. 
It was a grave question. I had almost said 
it was a question of life or death for the 
Congregational polity. 

At last we began to hear that within the 
Plymouth Church measures were in progress 
which would relieve the difficulty. My own 
anxiety was removed when an official mem- 
ber of that church called on me for advice 
concerning the way of procedure in regard 
to persons complained of. The brother who 
called on me was honest and earnest; and 
whether the advice which I gave at his re- 
quest should be followed or disregarded was 
indifferent tome. The church, I was confi- 
dent, would purge itself from the reproach, 
which could not rest upon it without dis- 
bonor to Christ. 

What next? One who certainly had 
been a very conspicuous member of that 
church—whose continued membership in it 
after he was understood to have renounced 
almost everything which the Congrega- 
tional churches generally regard as distin- 
guishing Cbristianity from simple Deism, 
and after he had made himself painfully 
notorious by his profession of principles at 
war with the Christian doctrine of marriage 
had been itself a reproach to the name of 
Congregationalism—was complained of to 
the standing committee as having “‘ circu- 
lated and promoted scandals derogatory to 
the Christian integrity of the pastor and inju- 
rious to the reputation of thischurch.” The 
complainant supposed him to be a member 
of that church; the committee charged with 
the duty of watching over the entire brother- 
hood supposed him to be a member. It 
does not appear that anybody in the church 
supposed him to be not a member, though 
all knew that, as the manner of some is even 
among them, he had forsaken their assem- 
bling of themselves together. His name re- 
mained on the catalogue of members, and it 
does not appear that he or anybody else 
had ever demanded that it should be 
blotted out. But when the charge was pre- 
sented to him-—first by the clerk of the 
standing committee and then by a sub- 
committee appointed to confer with him— 
and when afterward the matter was reported 
to the church in his presence, he affirmed that 
he was nota member. He intimated, some- 


what bravely, his readiness to maintain 
whatever allegations he had circulated or 
promoted derogatory to the character of 
the pastor; but (he maintained) he was not 
in any manner responsible to the church, 
His position was that he had terminated his 
membership four years previously—not by 





requesting the church (as by its rules he 
might have done) to ‘‘ drop” his name from 
its roll, nor by giving notice that he had 
renounced its communion; but simply by 
his own yolition. Thereupon thechurcb, at 
the recommendation of its standing com. 
mittee and in professed conformity with one 
of its rules, voted that his name be “dropped 
from the roll of members” ; and so the case 
was disposed of. 2 

But was the scandal so disposed of? 
The able men who led the Plymouth Church 
on that occasion may have congratulated 
themselves on having got rid of a trouble- 
some affair; but outside of that church 
there was a different feeling. There were 
many, not only in Brooklyn, but elsewhere, 
who felt that the church had not fairly met 
the question, and by evading the issue had 
thrown away the opportunity of vindicat- 
ing its pastor. Many there were who said 
to themselves: We will not doubt that Mr. 
Beecher is 3 good man; but here is an at- 
tempt to suppress the investigation that 
ought to vindicate him. Something is here 
which the leaders of the Plymouth Church 
are endeavoring to cover up. If they knew 
their pastor to be guilty and were resolved 
to screen him in his guilt, they would have 
done just what they bave done. 

It was felt tbat the time had come for 
some formal remonstrance. The two neigh 
boring churches which, with the Plymouth 
Church, stand most conspicuous among the 
Congregational ‘churches of Brooklyn ven 
tured to remonstrate by letter and by an in. 
vitation to a friendly conference, in which 
what seemed to need explanation might be 
explained. This was the beginning of the 
controversy. 

Some of the questions which I propose 
to consider emergejust here. They are: 

I. Admitting—what I do not doubt and 
what the Council has affirmed—that there 
was occasion for a formal remonstrance, 
was the first step on the part of the remon- 
strating church wisely taken? Would any 
other first step have been wiser or more ac 
cording to the analogy of Christ’s rule in 
Matthew xviii ? 

IL. Is the rule of the Plymouth Church 
which provides for dropping the names of 
members from the roll in certain cases 
seriously exceptionable or contrary to prin- 
ciples and usages long settled in the Con. 
gregational churches? 

III. When was it that the member com. 
plained of, in the case we are considering, 
ceased to be responsible to the church he 
had forsaken ? 

These are the questions which I propose 
to discuss. 





A PRETTIER BOOK. 


BY MRS. 8S. M. B. PIATT. 








‘He has a prettier book than this,” 
With many a sob between, he said. 
Then left untouched the night’s last kiss, 
And, sweet with sorrow, went to-bed. 


A prettier book his brother had ? 
Yet wonder-pictures were in each. 

The different colors made him sad ; 
The equal value—could I teach ? 


Ab! whois wiser? . . . Here wesit 
Around the world’s great hearth and look, 
While Life’s fire-shadows flash and flit, 
Each, wistful, in another’s book. 


I see, through fierce and feverish tears, 
Only a darkened hut in mine; 

Yet in my brother’s book appears 
A palace, where the torches shine. 


A peasant seeking bitter bread 
From the unwilling earth to wring 
Is in my.book ; the wine is red, 
There in my brothers, for the king. 


A wedding, where each wedding guest 
Has wedding garments on, in his ; 

In mine one face in awful rest, 
One coffin never shut, there ig! 


In his, on many a bridge of beams 
Between the faint moon and the grass, 

Dressed daintily in dews and dreams, 
The fleet midsummer fairies pass, 


In mine unearthly mountains rise, 
Unearthly waters foam and roll, 

And—stared at by its deathless eyes— 
The master sells the fiend a soul ! 


« » » Put out the lights. We will not look 
At pictures any more. We weep, 

** My brother has a prettier book,” 
And, after tears, we go to sleep, 
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THE TIMES. 
A CONVERSATION, 


BY A. BRONSON ALCOTT, 


“Great persons are the epochs of the race, 

When royal Nature 
Takes form and feature, 

And careless handles the surroun Space, 
Our age is vain and thin, es 
A pageant of gay sin, 

Without heroic response from the soul, 

Through which the tides diviner amply roll.” 


—CHANNING, 

Mr. Atcorr prefaced the conversation by 
reading Herbert’s verses on Man: 

“ My God, I heard this day.” 
He followed this by reading some notes on 
the times. The times were the tides of 
thought setting through persons and affairs, 
Genius was their representatives ; great 
men the tidings. One of the aspects of our 
day was its recovery and recognition of past 
times and names—of Plato, Aristotle, Con. 
fucius, Behmen, Shakespeare, Goethe; and 
some moderns were becoming of new 
account. 

Men had different stakes in life and pur, 
sued their ends differently, according to 
temperament and training. Each map 
looked upon his time from different points 
of view. Some were conservative, some 
radical ; none were wholly indifferent. The 
social problem seemed just now to be in the 
ascendant —social reconstruction. There 
was the social and the individual problem, 
But every man was socialist and individual. 
ist. He was characterized as the one biag 
or other had the ascendency at times, 

Miss Bremer inquired what was meant by 
the ‘individual problem.” 

Mr. Alcott said: ‘‘To ascertain by what 
combination of social forces perfect men 
may be produced.” 

Mr. Emerson began diffidently by exprew- 
ing his want of skill and experience in such 
conversations, and his reluctance in taking 
a responsible part. It seemed to him that 
attempts at a picture of the times might be 
quite tentative. Aman had many differa 
opinions of the times. It was hard tom 
oncile two sides. We could often mis 
a point here and there; but we have nt 
power to draw the whole curve. Onceit 
thousand years comes a man able to rect 
cile two sides. Schelling was such a man. 
His word was the ideal, is the real—a key 
now. 

Again Mr. Emerson said : ‘‘Amelioration! 
The thing which we sow so pleasantly in 
our gardens. Van Helmont took a green 
pincushion fruit, and educated the pear, 
So we traced. the amelioration of races 
The modern books of science—‘ Vestiges of 
Creation,’ ‘Cosmos ’—all taught this. The 
difficulty is to find a central work. The 
reformer cannot work freely; he always 
hits somewhere. He would reform by the 
church; but his church needs reforming 
none the less. He would educate ; but the 
children’s brains are not of good material 
How shall he get the better subjects? The 
state, the church has tried this question in 
vain. One finds society cannot act, the 
church cannot act ; the individual become 
stripped of one relation after another; he 
has proved too much—he has saved the it: 
dividual, he has lost society. We must 
state every side forcibly, if wecan. Agail, 
we see it in the morals of the day. We 
have stronger, better stories than ever be 
fore. Great problems are started. Then, # 
in the moral of Jane Eyre, the question # 
settled in two ways: individualism ¥ 
Rochester. He must be satisfied. He hs 
a right to happiness. Let the laws, co” 
ventions go. Jane settled it in her wa: 
Conventions must stand. The world is n0t 
to be forgotten. ‘Others represent the oa 
thing, if with less vigor and energy. Ei 
solution, perhaps, put her to the extremé 
would be the same.” 

Mr. Garrison wished they had some spe 
ific theme. Did they meet as literary oe 
or scientific, or reformers ? He thought 
either way they might consider the ae 
and find enough to discuss profitably. 
would like to consider the wants . pred 
the o c sins of the country. We 
all ae tla We needed to think -— 
of humanity ; not of man physiologically, 
but as a brother. 

(Pointing to Carlyle’s portrait.) He would 
like to turn that picture to the ; 

Mr. Emerson igohi somewhat eS 
but there was a moral rectitude about 








which enforced respect. 
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Mr. Alcott answered the allusion to Car- | to be special in their theme. They came 


Iyle. He had brought out strongly an ele- 
ment of thought which all must accept, the 
fatalism—the fate that underlay in all he 
had well described. Hehad not stated both 
sides and balanced them ; but he had forci- 
bly and vigorously spoken this. 
Mr. Emerson regretted that the frolicsome 
ion of his thought which Mr. Car- 
Iyle allowed should b€ so offensive to many. 
He must say for him that the thing above 
all others which Carlyle hated was sham or 
pretense of any kind. He was thoroughly 
honestand sincere. He could not endure the 
rose-pink sentimentality ; and, being some. 
what of & splenetic man, much of his indig- 
nation was called forth by the declamation 
in Exeter Hall. This was a subject upon 
which be had talked almost angrily for a 
long time; and he (Mr. Emerson) was glad 
he had fairly expressed it and got it out of 
him. Hehoped he would now be ready to 
talk about something else. 
Mr. Garrison again remarked that we 
needed to think more of man ; to remember 
the brotherhood ; to feel that was ourselves. 


“Tt is ourselves,” said Mr. Alcott. 

“No, it is poor Quashee,” said Mr. Gar- 
rison. ‘But am I not Quashee, for the 
time? He who makes up faces at humani- 
ty does it at me,” said Mr. Garrison. 

“Well, cannot you make a superior face 
at him (Carlyle) ?” said Mr. Alcott. Every 
man is a specialty ; and, knowing this, he 
had hoped to call together representative 
men of all opinions, and so, spreading a 
large canvas, invite each to paint his picture 
of the times. Not one could do it alone. 
Could they all ? 

Mr. Sewall spoke of the universal desire 
for money as a marked feature of the times, 
and of its origin and cause. 

Mr. Emerson asked him if he had ever 
seen any man so rich as he would wish him 
to be. 

Mr. Alcott thought our age not specially 
distinguished in this respect from others. 
The desire for wealth had its good side also. 
California, with all its greed of gold, be- 
came poetical. But the trouble was that 
men did not desire the true wealth. They 
sought things which ministered to the grat- 
ification of the lower nature. 

Mr. Emerson wished to see man in pos- 
session of the elements, and this love of 
wealth was a tribute to the right of man to 
a birthright so rich and vast. It was avery 
poor approximation ; but still it was one. 

Mr. Garrison thought no amount of rev- 
erence for the past would help us; but 
wished to be understood that he did not re- 
spect those men. 

Mr. Alcott thought commerce was our 
most adventurous missionary and civilizer. 
We wanted an importation of all good 
things to solve our great problem—to form 
the perfect man, the great nation. He 
spoke of his wish to have the Oriental 
Scriptures, the sacred books of the races, 
translated for the common benefit of all 
mankind, thus tracing historically the strain 
of inspiration to its sources. All this would 
be the result of the modern spirit of trade 
and travel. 

Mr. Emerson spoke of the great German 
Symbol of the Universe as the flower of 
Deity ; but it only represented one stage of 
the plant—the bud, the seed, the root were 
just as true, and belonged to the plant. 
Hence came the thought that fell like light- 


Ming into the mind of the philosophy and. 


Teligion of Europe—that the divine nature 
is progressive ; that no Now can embrace 
; ty, no perfect state can represent per- 
fection or infinity. 
Some rem i 
due” arks on Genesis were then 


Mr. Alcott thought only as we treated 
that subject mythologically did it become 
tiful and suited to public discussion. 

. ing made some remarks, and 
Stacefully accepted the accounts. 

- Emerson alluded to Mr. Garrison’s 
question : Can we discuss all this in a single 
evening? But he was a countryman, and 
Was struck with the faces around him. He 
did not often meet such company. Would 
they not throw off reserve, and give their 

and private thoughts? He longed to 

Propose a game of questions, and draw out 

Whe wey — was his friend, Pillsbury. 
e not 

ps eee: give them his thought 


| Mr, Bist remarked that they were asked 
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from different spheres, as he might say. 
There was colored light, and he hoped to 
have had from those who had the rare 
power of combination some of the white 
light. 

Mr. Alcott then spoke of the family and 
the household as the seminary of society, 
the nursery of the individual man; and 
Mr. Emerson, by an allusion to the interests 
which stories of domestic life excited— 
‘The Neighbors ”—drew forth Miss Bremer, 
She asked when the perfect man (for to 
form him was, indeed, the great problem of 
America) came, what was he todo? Must 
he not first be true to himself; and, next, 
seek to enter into right relations with Deity ? 
Swedenborg spoke of the marriage of the 
soul to God, marriage being his highest 
symbol. 

Mr. Alcott thought that was the only way 
to the production of the true man—the pre- 
liminary to another true marriage. 

Miss Bremer did not care so much for 
that. 

Dr. Wm. F. Channing and Miss Peabody 
stated briefly their association doctrines, 
and the subject was adjourned to a future 
sitting. 


CARING FOR THE POOR. 


BY JENNIE F. WILLING. 











ANT2vs renewed his strength every tim, 
he touched his mother, the earth. He was 
invincible as long as he was in contact with 
her. 

Christianity sprang from among the poor. 
Its founder was & Galilean peasant, who had 
not where to lay his head, so poor he had 
to work a miracle to get his tribute movey. 
The Apostolic College was of the plainest 
of the common people. Each revival of 
Christ’s religion has begun among the poor. 
A German student, singing ballads for 
bread; the son of a poor English rector; an 
Oxford servitor—these became the men, 
used of God, to awaken the world anew to 
the claims of religion. Hercules could kill 
Anteus only when he lifted him from the 
earth. The world can get the better of the 
Church only when it draws it away from the 
poor. 

To care for the poor is economical; it is 
necessary to our safety; it is Christly. 
‘*The poor” are not simply those who are 
impoverished in purse. There are others 
whose poverty is far more pitiful—beggared 
in opportunity, mental force, self-respect, 
character, faith in God. These are all our 
neighbors and hold aclaim upon our sym- 
pathy and help. Wecan meet our obliga- 
tions to them only by thinking, planniug, 
and working for their relief to the utmost 
of our ability. But by ‘‘the poor” we 
mean now those who are unable to supply 
their daily pbysical wants—those who lack 
fuel, clothing, and food. Considered finan- 
cially, it is the very best economy to care 
for these unfortunate people. One can but 
notice how the vices of society usually 
settle upon those who are at the bottom. 
Few men are strong enough to thrust aside 
the giddy devil that promises them ‘* sur. 
cease of sorrow” when their hearts are 
heavy with discouragements and their ears 
are sick with the moanings of hungry chil- 
dren. Few women can face day after day 
the awful alternative of starvation or dis- 
honor without yielding at last and letting 
their poor, tired feet slide into Hell. Vice 
is the most extravagant item of our national 
expense. It costs from forty to fifty mil- 
lions a year to support the criminals of the 
United States. This is more than the 
annual outlay for all printed matter— 
good, bad, and indifferent. Nine-tenths 
of our taxes ge to repair the mis- 
chief done by the bad and to protect 
honest people against their depredations, 
Law lies like a network of iron over the 
Jand, and this legal machinery is no small 
item of expense. Tens of thousands of 
men are taken from the producing force 
and kept as consumers while they watch, 
ferret out, arrest, and try the rogues. Look 
at the cost of one vice, and see how much 
property-holders pay for its support. In- 
temperance sends to jail 200,000 people 


each year, and 200,000 more to the poor- 


house. How many persons have to be paid 
for taking care of these, how many houses 
built, what amounts spent for food and 
clothing, medicines and funeral expenses. 





This country paid in one year $524,000,000 
for bread and $2,020,403,624 for liquors. 
Besides the havoc wrought by the unsound 
heads and unsteady nerves of moderate 
drinkers, this amount of alcoholic poison 
threw upon the public for support 1,000,- 
000 sots and 2,000,000 of pauper children. 
The sum of expense for that year from 
time lost, crime caused, pauperism, litiga- 
tions, and imprisonments from intemper- 
ance was $3,015,224,206—money enough to 
evangelize an empire! 

The purblind people who dole out a few 
dollars to gospel the wretched, neglected 
masses are forced to pay millions for their 
crimes! 

And, after all, this is only the lowest side 
of this question of economy—tbat of dollars 
and cents. Who can compute the loss of 
pure example, of moral excellence, of home 
love? Who can measure this sea of sor- 
rows, fathom this abyss of anguish? Who 
can give the worth of these lost souls to 
their country, their families, themselves, 
their God? 

It pays to work for the Christian culture 
of the poor. Society is on a rotary ma- 
chine. They who are atop to-day will be 
down to-morrow. Ten years turn under a 
set of leaders in church and state. You 
can count on your fingers the men and 
women of power in literature and politics 
who were known to the world ten years 
ago. Those who are able to rule the next 
decade are in the Western cabins, the 
Jeather stores and shoe shops, and on the 
little rocky farms, under drill in the West 
Point of poverty and stern work. If you 
would lay your hand on the forces that are 
to shake the world a quarter of a century 
hence, you must go among the bard-work- 
ing poor. Romanists understand this. Not 
@ pauper escapes their care. Though they 
often miss their mark by failing to give 
their communicants the moral training that 
would help them slough their vices, yet they 
spare no pains to bind the shabbiest and 
sorriest of them to their Church. The 
washer for diamonds watches every little 
pebble, lest the precious stone should slip 
through his fingers. Romanists know 
that in these uncouth, unkempt masses may 
be the men and women of power for the 
world’s work a few years hence; so they 
hold each with a tireless grip. Well for 
Protestants and well for their country if 
they understand this hiding of strength. 

We must care for the poor, for our own 
good as well as theirs. It is said that in 
the building of Strasbourg Cathedral ten 
thousand men wrought for the good of their 
souls—‘“‘ all for love and nothing for re. 
ward.” God has laid this work at our door, 
and we must do it for our own souls’ cul- 
ture. Eaglets are crowded from the eyrie 
to learn the use of wings. Pacific Islanders 
throw their children into the sea to teach 
them to swim. The flues of railroad en- 
gines are so built that the fires burn well 
while the train is in motion and go down 
when it stops. God has made us so that we 
must work for others, or our spiritual life 
will die out. Talents increase only by use. 
We must work if we would have power to 
work. If we neglect to do what God 
thrusts upon us, we shall lose not only our 
chance, but our ability, and run great risk of 
losing, through selfishness, our own souls. 

As Americans, we must care for our poor 
in self-defense. We are at the confluence 
of nearly all the great races. Into the 
basin of the New World all the streams of 
life are flowing. All nationalities, all re- 
ligions, all irreligions are pouring in upon 
us. We are like men at the pumps of a 
leaking ship. We must work or sink. We 
have pagan temples on our Pacific Coast; 
polygamists building up a state a little west 
of our center; Romanists making war upon 
our public school system, the very keystone 
of the arch of our civilization; Rationalists, 
Chinamen, Freedmen. The only hope of 
our country is in work—work to the utmost 
of our power for the evangelization of these 
masses. Not upon elections, or finance, or 
statesmen rests the safety of the Republic; 
but upon the godly men and women who go 
about in the alleys and lanes seeking for the 
Lord’s lost children. 

This work is most Christlike. Jesus did 
not shun the rich; yet he lived among the 
poor. In him were hid all the treasures of 
wisdom and knowledge; he had no lack of 
rhetorical skil] or resource ; yet he filled his 
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sermons with illustrations from the life of 
the working classes—women making bread 
and sweeping floors, men tending sheep and 
cattle and sowing grain. He talked with 
beggars and touched lepers. And this was 
in exact keeping with the sound judgment 
that marked all he said and did. The poor 
usually receive the Gospel more readily 
than the rich. The rich have this world, 
and are in no hurry to prepare for another. 
Self-denial is distasteful to them in their 
luxurious life. The poor are trampled, 
wronged, oppressed. They are starving for 
the good and the beautiful. A lady whose 
home holds many an exquisite piece of art 
and. literature teaches a mission class— 
women from the cellars and attics—women 
whose best ambition is a decent calico for 
Sundays. ‘‘l am astonished,” she said, one 
day, glancing about her elegant rooms, “‘ by 
the power of a fine picture, or statuette, or 
a rare bit of poetry over my poor women. 
There is nothing here too good for them; 
nothing that they can’t appreciate.” 

Christ knew all about the hard hunger 
of thepoor. We like to have well-dressed, 
gentle-mannered people about us, though 
under the broadcloth and velvets may be 
souls black with sins. Our Master’s insight 
cuts down through the outer husk. When 
he clears our poor, burt vision, we, too, can 
apprehend something of the real character, 
and we are far less apt to neglect his poor. 
He gave it as the crowning proof ot the 
divinity of bis mission that the poor had 
the Gospel preached unto them; and tothis 
day there is no surer evidence of his pres- 
ence in his Church than a hearty, unselfish 
care forthe poor. So completely does he 
identify himself with the unfortunate as to 
represent himself personally suffering their 
afflictions. He will say from the judgment 
throne: ‘‘I was an hungered, and ye gave 
me meat; I was thirsty, and ye gave me 
drink; I was a stranger, and ye took mein, 
naked, and ye clothed me; I was sick, and 
ye visited me; I was in prison, and yecame 
unto me.” ‘‘Lord, when saw we thee an 
hungered and fed thee, or thirsty and gave 
thee drink? When saw we thee astranger 
and took theein, or naked and clothed thee? 
Or when saw we thee sick or in prison and 
came unto thee?” ‘Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto one of the least of these my 
brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 





DENOMINATIONALISM IN JAPAN- 
ESE MISSIONS. 


BY J. M. FERRIS, D.D., 


CORRESPONDING SECRETARY OF THE BOARD OF FOR- 
EIGN MISSIONS OF THE REFORMED OHURCH. 





To Tae Eprror oF THe INDEPENDENT: 

Tue opening sentence of your editorial 
of last week on the church in Japan inti- 
mates that the communication from the 
native church to the missionaries would 
not appear in our publication of missionary 
intelligence. You will, I am sure, be sur- 
prised to learn that no copy of that com- 
munication has been sent to us by the mis- 
sion. We have acopy without the signa- 
tures, for which we are indebted to the 
courtesy of a missionary of the Presbyterian 
Board. What was sent to us by our mis- 
sion we printed, except. the last paragraph, 
which was withheld because it contained a 
criticism upon another missionary body. 
Whether it was correct or incorrect we are 
not in a position to decide; but we cannot 
be used as a medium through which to con- 
vey animadversions upon others. 

You have also unintentionally fallen into 
an error in regard to the meeting of secre_ 
taries. A meeting was not called to con. 
sider especially or indeed at all to consider 
the action to be adopted toward the na- 
tive church in Japan, but, according to a 
previous adjustment, to discuss various 
subjects—chiefly the matter of salaries, in 
which we had a common interest. Our 
Board had concluded that the action taken 
in Japan would not avoid what are by some 
considered the evils of denominationalism, 
but rather increase them, by adding another 
denomination to those already existing ; and 
I was directed to ascertain the feeling of 
other missionary boards. Instead of doing 
this by correspondence, I took advantage of 
the meeting of secretaries to find out the 
views of others. 

Allow me also to explain in regard to the 
announcement that the church was a Re- 
formed church. We were not told that the 
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church was a union ehurch, but were sime 
ply infortned that a church had been or- 
ganized, and that the membership consisted 
chiefly of converts gathered In by our mis- 
sionaries. It was presented to us as the re- 
sult of their labors, and we printed just 
what we received. The fact came out 
afterward, in the course of correspondence, 
that the church was an independent organ- 
ization. Even then we could not fail to 
report it without the action of our General 
Synod; for we are simply a standing com- 
mittee of the Synod and have no jurisdic- 
tion. We still claim, however, that we had 
the high honor of establishing the first 
Christian church in Japan, and I do not be- 
lieve that you mean to take it from us. You 
mean to be fair to all, and I am sure you 


will ackowledge that to Mr. Bal- 
lagh only had been given converts 
sufficient to form a church. 


I must present another point—namely, 
we have not printed all that has been written 
to us. It is not our province to publish 
pleas or arguments for or against denomina- 
tionalism, especially when they were con- 
trary to our opinions and convictions. To 
print them without an expression of our 
disapprobation would be to put our im- 
primatur upon them; and to print them 
with an argument on the other side would 
be to convert columns devoted to mission- 
ary news into an arena for debate. There- 
fore, as a board of missions, we did not and 
shall not publish 4 discussion, just as ap- 
plicable to America as to Japan, of the 
propriety of uniting all the denominations 
of the Christian Church. As individuals 
and as members of the Reformed Church 
we are ready and willing to consider and 
argue that question; but it isnot the legiti- 
mate business of a board of missions—at 
least, such is our feeling. We cannot pub- 
licly discuss such a question with our mis- 
sionaries; but must pass it over to the whole 
Church, to be argued in -the General Synod, 
and then as individuals we will take part in 
the debate. The Church would very prop- 
erly resent an attempt on our part to act as 
its mouthpiece in such a matter. 

The points involved in this organization 
jn Japan are of great importance and well 
deserve the attention you have given them, 
Ihave no hesitation to avow that I would 
heartily rejoice if all the churches formed 
by the Presbyterian and Reformed churches 
of Europe and America on heathen soil 
were united, and the missionaries also in 
one organization. But further than that I 
cannot go, with my present convictions. I 
believe most heartily in the creed and 
polity of the Reformed and Presbyterian 
churches, and would prefer not to be or- 
ganically united with the brethren who 
have a somewhat different faith. We will 
be better friends, I think, by dwelling as 
neighbors, in separate houses. Let the 
great right of private judgment be most 
cordially granted to every man, and let us 
sincerely respect the convictions of those 
who differ from us, and let us all unite in 
abolishing from the Church of Christ and 
putting out of sight forever the distinctions 
without a difference. 

Wuw York, April 20th, 1874. 





NEW TRUTH. 


BY HELEN ANGELL GOODWIN. 








Tuere is no such thing as new truth. 
‘Truth is older than the earth, 
Older than primeval chaos 
Whence the universe had birth; 
Older than the starry watch-fices 
Set in highte by man untrod; 
Older than the oldest angel 
Standing by the throne of God. 


Truth and God are coexistent, 
Never parted, scarcely twain; 
Finding Him, thou shalt possess her, 
Shunning Him, thy search is vain. 
Not through labyrinths of error 
Shall the way of Truth be shown; 
Lo! the lonely path before thee, 
Straight and rugged, is her own. 


When we reach the Canaan promised 
To the Israel of God, 

Germs of ancient truth shall ripen, 
Hidden things be understood. 

Love divine! the “ old, old story’’ 
Shall all holy lips repeat, 

While we clasp the hand of healing, 


3 While we kiss the piercéd feet. 





THE LITERATURE OF ART HIS- 
TORY. 


BY THE REV. J. LEONARD CORNING. 


Mr. Jarves, in one of his valuable commu- 
nications to THs INDEPENDENT some time 
since, mentioned the fact of his having reecived 
a letter of inquiry from a lady requesting 
information respecting a course of reading on 
art history with a view to. assuming the func- 
tions of a professorship in thie department in 
a Western college. The idea occurred to me 
at the time thata full-blown professor of art 
even in a Western college should not only 
know what books to read, but should have 
read them and made herself mistress of their 
contents. Mr. Jarves need not, through mod- 
esty, have hesitated to eommend his own 
writings to this inquirer; for they are among 
the best books in the language for popular 
use, even if they are not quite adequate with- 
out auziliaries to the equipment of an art 
professor. Many of us have to thank Mr, 
Jarves for our first introduction to the fasci- 
nating study of art literature, and there is 
probably no American to whom the devotees 
of this branch of culture owe a greater debt. 

It is safe to say that no one ever adventured 
upon a course of reading in this department of 
literature without. soon experiencing a sense 
of surprise and discouragement before the 
vast and ever-amplifying domain of research. 
One enters this flowery field thinking that it is 
a@ meadow, when lo! it turns out to be a 
prairie, on which many a charmed pilgrim has 
sunk down weary and footsore. 

Dr. Franz Reber, in his “‘Kunstgeschichte des 
Alterthums,” makes special mention of about 
one hundred and fifty works which are abso- 
lutely necessary to be examined in the depart- 
ment of ancient art alone. And when we con- 
sider that each one of these treatises com- 
prizes from two to twenty-five volumes and 
that many of these are ponderous folios, we 
shall see that, however fascinating the study of 
art is, it involves arduous and long-protracted 
industry in order to anything approaching suc- 
cess. 

One or two preliminary facts must be con- 
sidered. And, first, an art student, of any 
nationality whatever, will not find all requisite 
books, either written or translated, in bis 
mother tongue. If I were toselect any one 
language which probably contains more availa” 
ble art literature than any other, it would be the 
German. And yet you could not probably find 
an accredited professor of art history in all 
Germany who is not familiar with French, 
English, and Italian, besides having had a 
thorough preliminary drill in Latin and Greek. 
All these languages will serve a student well ia 
this fleld of research. For purposes of general 
knowledge any one of the four modern dialects 
above named will be sufficient; bot a teacher 
can hardly dispense with them all. Supposing, 
then, our candidate for a professorship to be 
well up in the English language and in the art 
literature which it contains, it will require 
at least two years of hard study to get the 
other three modern tongues well in hand for 
purposes of investigation. 

Then, secondly, there is another grave pre- 
liminary. Art, though as old as the race, has 
had special manifestations in different ages and 
nations of the world. Its story is interlocked 
with that of dynasties, politics, commerce, lit- 
eratures. From these it has taken shape, and 
upon them in turn it has exercised a molding 
infiuence. Clearly, then, a teacher of art his- 
tory must know general history as well. He 
must be able to trace the currents of civiliza- 
tion in every age and nation which has given 
art monuments to the-world. The story of the 
#@gina Sculptures in Munich and the Elgin 
Marbles in London inyolves the whole story of 
Greece from the Pelasgic period to the Roman 
Conquest. Here, then, is serious work for the 
art student before he takes the firat etep .n that 
which seems to be his proper field of stu iy. 

Of course, to do this work in the best man- 
ner, an acquaintance with the classics in the 
original tongues is requisite; and, though in 
many cases at present this qualification must be 
dispensed with, yet the time is coming, doubt- 
less, when, even in Western “‘colleges,’’ it will 
be demanded. 

In a few brief words I will try to givea hint 
concerning a course of reading in the depart- 
ment of ancient art alone, which may be sery- 
iceable to students whose ambitions, like my 
own, are not very extensive or lofty, and who 
by reason of age or lack of opportunity, can 
never hope to become erudite in the largest 
sense in this or any other branch of culture. 

Art, like every other form of growth, has had 
its primitive period. Chronologically speak- 
ing, we have no history of this; for the oldest 
nation whose reeordsthave come down to us 
presents its earliest art monuments in complete 
maturity. Here and there, however, in differ- 
ent parts of the ‘we find the infsntile 











forms of art, for example, in the Indian mounds 
of America, in the grotesque sculpture of the 
Sandwich Islands and Peru, and in the so- 
called “‘teocalli”’ and the childish paintings of 
ancient Mexico. For this department of study 
euch authors as Prescott, Stephens, and Lord 
Kingsborough will furnish a world of useful 
information. 

Then we begin the proper history of art 
chronologically with Egypt. Here, fortunate- 
ly, our mother tongue contains much valuable 
literature. For preliminary historical study 
the works of Samuel Sharpe are invaluable. 
Then of still greater worth are the volumes of 
Wilkinson on ‘The Manners and Customs of 
the Ancient Egyptians.” These text-books 
should be supplemented with Vaur’s “ Hand- 
book. to the Antiquities of the British Mu- 
seum”’ and Owen Jones’s “ Manual of the Art 
Gallery of the Crystal Palace,’’ which describe 
the monuments in detail. A careful examina- 
tion of at least one great pictorial work on 
Egyptian art is also requisite. The four prin- 
cipal are those of Rosellini, Napoleon the 
First (which he had nothing to do with writing, 
but took the glory of), Champollion, and 
Lepsius. Which one of these is accessible in 
American libraries I know not. That of 
Lepsius is by far the best; and next comes-Na- 
poleon’s, which is a wonder in literary and 
artistic achievement, in consideration of which 
the world ought to forgive the great Uncle for 
a fraction of his many sins. 

And here we will stop with Egypt, and the 
student will find that he has in the few authors 
named work laid out for at least six months. 

Next comes Assyria, Babylon, and the adja- 
cent countries. The French Botta was the 
pioneer in exploring the art treasures of this 
region of the world. But Layard soon came 
after, and with immeasurably more pluck and 
sagacity, though with a slenderer purse at com- 
mand. Layard’s text-books read like a ro- 
mance, and his ‘‘ Monuments ” in folio are their 
fit counterparts. Both combined give us a pic- 
torial history of Assyrian art which will be a 
classic for all time. Vaux’s ‘Nineveh and 
Persepolis’’ and the descriptive works of Fer- 
gusson and Bonomi form a good supplement to 
Layard; and the latest work (only accessible 
as yet, I believe, in French) of Consul Place 
gives us the last record of research in this in- 
teresting field. 

Tn Persian art we have not a great literature 
in any language, but Vaux and Fergusson, above 
named, besides Lord Loftus and Ker Porter, 
have given to the world much valuable informa- 
tion. 

Passing over some fields of Oriental research 
which are-chiefly interesting to antiquariens, 
we come to the enchanting domain of Grecian 


art; and here beyond any other field we find 


the requisitions and the rewards of varied and 
patient study multiplying. A general history 
of Greece must first be carefully read, and 
even the dozen volumes of Grote will not be 
more than the needs of the student call for. 
Fora general survey of the antiquities of 
Greece Stuart and Heeren are perhaps the best 
authors accessible to English readers. First- 
class guide-books, like Murray’s to the Vatican 
and British Museums and the galleries of 
scutpture in the Louvre and Munich, will also 
serve a most valuable end. Of pictorial works, 
giving copies of the masterpieces, there are a 
great quantity, of which Clarac, Wilkins, Dod- 
well, and Visconti may be mentioned as per- 
haps the most accessible to general readers, 

An important department: in the study of 
Grecian artis that of architectural Polychro- 
my, and in this Hittorf’s ‘* Restitution de 
Temple a’ Empedocle a Selinente, ou L’ Architeect- 
ure polychrome ches les Grecs” is a standard 
treatise. TheGerman Semper has written on 
the same subject; but he is something of a 
hobby rider, and sometimes substitutes 
hypothesis and conjecture for fact. 

Etruscan art is the connecting link between 
Grecian and Roman. Mrs. Hamilton Gray’s 
“ Sepulchers of Etruria’ is good book for s 
general survey ; but those who can read the two 
large octavos. of George Dennis on the same 
theme can well dispense with the former. For 
pictorial history of Etruscan art the folio of 
Micali is excellent. 

Roman art comes next; and here, as in 
Greece, some great preliminary work, like Gib- 
bon’s, Arnold’s, or Niebuhr’s histories, must 
be patiently studied. Murray's guide-books of 
Italy will here beinvaluable. For pictures the 
student is referred to Canina, Visconti, and 
Raoul Rochette. 

For a general survey of art in the three de- 

ents of architecture, sculpture, and paint- 
ing, from its decadence in the fourth century 
to its revival in the sixteenth, the “ Histoire de 
UT Arf” of I, Seroux 4’ Agincourt, in six volumes 
folio, is the best work that I have found, 
and a study of its rich text and trations 
has been one of the chief omy of my life. 


And now, to con n 
: : “Who will sit wed 


, suffer the 
Da of the few great prophets whom I have 
named, ine Eo Fwondtenal story, and tell it 
to American ears?” 


GrUTTGART, WURTEMBSBG, March ¢th, 186. 












[April 30, 1874, 
Science, 


Ir, has frequently been remarked that, 
though America is so comparatively new to 
scientific men, there are fewer new plants 
found in the older portions of the continent 
than there are in Europe. This, however 
arises from a different view as to what consti, 
tutes species. American botanists have much 
more generally accepted the fundamental dog. 
trines of the evolutionists than the French bot- 
aniste have, They do not regard a species ay 
something exactly fixed in all its parts at once 
and forever, but allow for a considerable de- 
gree of variation. They take a collection of 
characters, and these those that show the 
least disposition to vary, in their idea of a 
species. The French botanists, as a rule, with 
the ancient idea of the fixity of characters in 
species, see a new one in every remarkable 
change. In this way they add to the list; ag 
Americans might, if so disposed. One by one 
their leading botanists are coming to the 
American view. Mr. Thomas Moore, the 
author of the popular treatise “ The Treasury 
of Botany,” has recently stated that “4 
Andre hints that his opinions as to the limits of 
species have undergone change since he has 
seen in the nurseries of the Paris Museum some 
trees of the White Walnut (Juglans regia) 
give birth to specimens almost identical 
with the American Walnut (Juglans nigra).” 
Yet here an American botanist would not find 
anything to disturb his ideas of the limits of 
species. In the oldest parts of the Union the 
English Walnut has been long grown; and 
when the Butternut (which is here known ag 
the White Walnut)is inthe immediate vicinity 
the nuts often produce remarkable variations 
from the parent form. Where there are no 
Butternut trees near the English Walnut re 
produces itself with tolerable exactness, Of 
late years the American Black Walnut has 
fruited in France; and it is far more logical te 
suppose hybridization made the change than 
any law interfering with the limits of species, 
If it were not so, the English Walnut during 
the past thousand years might as well have 
produced American Black Walnuts as have 
waited for these modern times to introduce it 
This little incident, however, shows the diffy. 
ence in the lines of thought of European ai 
American botanists. 


...:The history of the development of thy 
common house-fly has recently been {ivet 
gated by Dr. A. S. Packard. He shows tba, 
although the most abundant of insects, scarce- 
ly anything is known of its embryology and 
habits. 1t has not even been certainly known 
whether it is the same or different from the 
house-fly of Europe. Dr. Packard shows that 
the species of the two countries is one and the 
same—the Musca domestica of Linneus. Having 
found larve in large numbers, and then inducing 
the females to lay eggs at his pleasure, the Doc- 
tor had ample opportunity of watching ite meta- 
morphoses. The female lays about one hun- 
dred and twenty eggs in about aday. Whenat 
liberty, she selects warm horse manure—laying 
in the crevices, in little piles. The heat sod 
moisture hatch the eggs in about twenty-four 
hours. The maggot is without legs, but has 
seven rows of spines, by the aid of 
which it moves about. The larval state 
lasts from five to seven days, during which 
the skin is shed twice, dividing it into three 
periods. There is a state intermediate between 
the larval and pupal, called the semi-pupa i 
which the head and thorax are adberent to the 
inside of the pupa-case and the abdomen free, 
as in the lava. Indeed, there is # constant 
change in the pupa, constituting an advancing 
development. Altogether it lasts from five to 
seven days. The entire period from hatching 
to the issuing of the perfect insect from the 
pupa case lasts from ten to fourteen days in 
the month of August. 


...-In a note some weeks ago we stated ths 
the great six-foot telescope of Lord Rosse wes 
not at present ina condition to be used. It 
seems that this was a mistake, At  recest 
meeting of the Royal Astronomical Society § 
set of chromo-lithographic drawings of Jupiter 
were presented which had been made by Lord 
Rosse, mostly, as it was understood, with the 
six-foot telescope. The drawings showed & 
great deal of fine detail. A Mr. Burton, be 
had been for some time an assistant to ‘ 
lordship, stated that during the whole t# 
years of his engagement at Birr Castle os 
had ‘only been some three hours of ae 
definition with the six-foot speculum; 80 toe 
they had been generally compelled to wit the 
three-foot instrument. He pee = pa 

was us 
shape cpereare must have been stopped dows 

..»-Prof, Cope reeently described 8 = 
from the Amazonian region of Pera, in W: _ 
the spines of the dorsal vertebra are 0. — 
atthe summit as to presenta series a 
plates along the middle line of the oy ot 
gous with the central pieces of ae os 
a tortoise. Theos poe’ Proven 
Marities and was called ‘hosteus 
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April 30, 1874.] 
Hiissions, 


Tas Woman’s Union Missionary Society, 

consisting of women of various Evangelical de- 
pominations, labors for the elevation of women 
ty heathen lands. The teachers sent forth by 
the Society co-operate with the missions of the 
chiirches to which they respectively belong. 
Through its auxiliaries and mission bands it is 
actively represented in various parts of the 
country, although the interest felt in its work 
is largely concentrated in the State of New 
York.’ The income of the Society for 1878 was 
446,187.68. It employs 82 missionaries, 71 na 
tive Bible-readers or teachers, supports 116 
children by means of specific donations, and 70 
schools, with not less than 1,500 pupils. The 
Society has longest been engaged in India, 
with Calcutta and Allahabad as the two cen- 
ytscof operation. The distinctive work in 
India has been zenana teaching, under the 
faithful superintendence of Miss Brittain. Of 
thesegzepanas oneof the missionaries writes: 
“ Many houses of the poor in America are pal- 
aces in comparison with the homes of nine- 
tenths of the Bengali women. I have only 
visited two zenanas that were as comfortable 
asavy of our prisons.” The zenana teachers 
are finding that obstacles of caste are breaking 
down and report growing interestin the Gospel. 
Besides zenana work, the Society supports an 
orphanage at Calcutta, has a foundling asylum 
under its charge, and has instituted a child’s 
hospital, under the supervision of Miss Seelye, 
M. D. At Bassein, Burmah, two ladies are 
laboring—one in a Karen and the other ina 
Burman school. At Pekin, China, 3 mission- 
aries are at work. The ‘*Home” at Yokoha- 
ma, with 5 missionaries, reporta encouragingly 
in regard to the largest free school for girls in 
Japan, with over 60 scholars, several of whom 
have become Christians. There are two schools 
at Athens, Greece, under the charge of the 
Buciety’s missionary there; and a large scbool 
at Smyrna taught by two Armenian Sisters. 
Besides these chief laborers, children are sup- 
ported here and there in the homes of other 
missionaries, and the gifts of the Society are 
dispevsed in various other quarters where they 
are needed. 


...-China is one of the oldest flelds of the 
M. E. Missionary Society, having been occupied 
in 1847. For ten years there were no fruits: 
Then the first convert was baptized. There are 
now 1,500 bersand probationers and 80 na- 
tive preachers. Eight new missionaries have 
entered into the field, and 3 ladies have been 
sent out by the Woman’s F. M. Society during 
the past year. The Chinese field is henceforth 
to be divided into 4 missions—that of Canton 
being the one that has recently been added. 
The missions were visited toward the close of 
the year by Bishop Harris. At the Conference 
held in the East China or Fuhchau mission 4 
native presiding elders were appointed under 
the general charge of the missionaries. This 
is the oldest and largest mission. It has 4 mis- 
sionaries, 3 lady assistants, 63 native preachers, 
1,025 members, 595 probationers, and a total of 
1,921. The decrease in members and proba- 
tioners is due to stricter discipline. The Cen- 
tral China or Kiukiung mission was begun: in 
1869.and has 5 missionaries, 4 lady assistants, 2 
native helpers, 23 members, 13 probationers, 
anda total of 89. The North China or Pekin 
mission, with 6 missionaries and 7 lady assist- 

ants, is yet in its infancy. 


.+»-Mr. Macintyre (United Presbyterian 
Scotch missionary) writes from Chi-fa, China, 
of the interest created by the visit of a Euro- 
pean lady to Wei-bein, an inland town, to 
which missionaries have not as yet full access : 

“Mrs. Williamson, the first foreign lady they 
had ever seen, was not only not malected, but 








the stree pass, 
I did not witness a face which looked other- 


4s forty women were assembled tosee her. In 
- Yang’s house the ladies treated her accord- 
ing to the highest style of Chinese etiquette, 
aod more than one grand house sent an inmate 
on dress to take advantage of Mr. Yang’s 
i" ahi and have a peep at the stranger. 
‘8, Williamson is quite as fluent in Chinese 
in English, and, as aresult, of her visit I = 
ese words, which I myself heard from Mr. 
Sng’s lips: ‘Mr. Lieley,’ he said, ‘you have 
pareled far and in all weathers; you have been 
defatigable in spreading the ‘doctrine’; yet 
lady has done more during her short visit 
ca yous pope . these two yasre. Were 
y to settle down amo us map 
would embrace your doctrine.’ mee : 


The missionary suddenly said to him: ‘“‘Nund 

surely you do not believe all the absurd- 
ities of Hinduism?” “No, sir,” was the re- 
Ply, “‘nor does any one else who passes 
tbrough the Mission School.’? The mission 
has received much encouragement from gov- 
¢rnment officials and has been largely assisted 
in funds by English residents, - 


«+-sThe Foreign Missionary reports a new 
oo dag marked religious moVement in the 
Uhind Mission, About 808 ‘niles south- 
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west of Chi-pee are the town and district of 
Chi-mi. This is thehome of thousands of re- 
ligionists known as the “‘ Nameless Sect.’’ 
They repudiate idolatry, recognize the exist- 
ence of a Supreme Being, believe in a final 
judgment, and look for a “ Deliverer,”” whom 
in many cases they have been willing to find 
in Jesus Christ. For several years a decided 
spirit of inquiry has been observed among 
these people of Chi-mi. In view of this inter- 
est, Mr. Corbett and several native brethren 
were sent to Chi-mi to organize a church 
Within a few weeks 130 were baptized; and in 
the village Toa-pee, ten miles off, in which Mr. 
Corbett settled for the winter, nearly every in- 
habitant embraced the truth. Now there has 
arisen a fierce spirit of persecution. Mr. Cor- 
bett’s life was threatened, the Chinese authori- 
ties were indifferent, and it was with difficulty 
that he escaped with his family to Chi-pee_ 
Many of the converts have been robbed and 
driven away from their homes, So far they 
have proved faithful. 


....The London Missionary Society is vigor- 
ously prosecuting its New Guinea mission. 
This great island, with the innumerable isles 
which surround it, is still, toa great extent, a 
terra incognita. It is inhabited by black Papu- 
ans and copper-colored Malays. The people 
are cannibals and the coast climate is malari- 
ous. The work of the London Society is as yet 
mainly confined to the s inds which lie in 
Torres Strait, between Australia and New 
Guinea proper. The laborers are Polynesian 
converts, who have volunteered to carry the 
Gospel to this dark spot, which has hitherto 
been without its teachings. The mission is 
superiotended from Cape York (Australia) by a 
European missionary. On arecent tour among 
the islands in Torres Strait, he found the teach- 
ers kindly treated by the natives, and opened 
several schools in which the alphabet was being 
learned with intense interest. Three more mis- 
sionaries, with their wives, are on the way to 
join this mission, as is also the little steamer 
“Ellengowan,”’ a gift from a friend of the so” 
ciety, by means of which constant communica- 
tion is to be kept up between the mission head- 
quarters at Cape York and the islands and New 
Guinea mainland. 


...-Among the pliant Polynesians there is 
sometimes found the sterner stuff out of which 
heroes are made. A lad trained by the mission- 
aries on the Loyalty Islands was recently one 
of a party whose boat capsized at some distance 
from Cape York. Able toswim tothe shore, 
he chose to share the fate of his companions, 
clinging to the bottom of the boat. Thus they 
drifted for sixteen hours, until they reached an 








The Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR MAY 19. 


THE THREE GREAT FEASTS.—Levitious 
xxm1, 4-6, 15-21, 83-86. 


Tue “ Great Festivals” of the Hebrew sacred 

year were Passover, Pentecost, and Taberna- 

cles. These severally commemorated the sal- 

vation of Israel through the blood of the pas- 

chal lamb ; the giving to Israel of the Law at 

Sinai ; the pilgrim life of Israel on the way to 

aland of rest. They reminded the Israelites 

that they could not save themselves; that they 

must be divinely instructed ; that they were de- 

pendent on God for protection and ministry 

and guidance as they sought a final home. 

They encouraged the Israelites also to believe 

that God had saved them ; was teaching them ; 

would give them rest. 

The truths taught by these three great feasts 

are always alike weighty to those who 

need salvation and want it. We cannot save 

ourselves. We need to be taught of God, 

as well as saved by him. We are dependent 
on God for supply in our pilgrim life and for 
hope of an abidiog home. Passover reminds 
us of what sin costs—the sacrifice demanded 
for its atonement. Pentecost teaches us the 
sinner’s need—a new nattire by a gracious in- 
fluence from God. Tabernacles suggest to us 
what the sinner can hope for—a home with 
God, however he has hitherto wandered. Sal- 
vation, regeneration, communion, and peace 
with God are included in these teachings. The 
threefold nature of God seems also clearly 
taught in these great feasts. Passover typifies 
Jesus Christ, ‘the Lamb of God, which taketh 
away the sin of the world.” Pentecost sym- 
bolizes the Holy Ghost, which teacheth all 
things to God’s children and writes his law 
in tbeir hearts. Tabernacles points to the 
Father, in whose house “ are many mansions,” 
prepared for those who lovingly trust him. 

A common lesson of the three great He- 
brew festivals was the duty of grateful 
praise to God for his mercies, past, pres- 
ent, and to come, They were all feasts, 
not fasts. The entire people had part in 
their rejoicings. Old and young came to- 
gether in holy convocation, and gladly wor- 
shiped him who had redeemed them, who 
was teaching them, and who would bring them 
to promised rest. This duty of grateful praise 
to God is on all his children, now and always. 
‘*It is a good thing to give thanks unto the 
Lord” and “‘ praise is comely.”” Every redeemed 
soul should have its great festivals of Passover, 





island, without water or food. Help could be 
obtained at an island 34¢ miles distant, with 
strong tide runving in between. The boy re- 
solved to swim across, After committing him- 
self to God in prayer and getting ready to start, 
he said to a companion: ‘Charlie, suppose 
me catch land; me see you again. Suppose I 
die; good-bye.”” The feat was accomplished, 
and the answer of the heroic lad to the grati- 
tude of his white comrades was simply: ‘‘ Don’t 
thank me. Thank God. It is God who has done 
it.’ 

...-A life tike that of Rev. N. Devadason, of 
the London Missionary Society, shows how 
safe the Indian work will one day bein the 
hands of native pastors. In early years a 
Brahmio, he remained after his conversion, to 
the end of his life, an earnest catechist evan- 
gelist, and since 1866 the ordained pastor of 
the church at Nagercoil, in Travancore. At the 
time of his death (Jan. 9th, 1874) he had under 
his eharge more than 1,000 souls, and the last 
year’s contributions of his church had been 
$1,165. Imprisoned during his heathen days 
for some.act of gross oppression toward a per. 
son of lower caste, it had tn recent years been 
his Saturday morning joy to distribute rice to 
the pdor; once noted for his violent temper, 
the only fault alleged in his ministry was his 
mercifulness toward offenders, Caring for 
more than 1,000 people in his congregation, he 
wore himself out with evangelistic, labors 
among the heathen. 





..--Oue of the most efficient helpers of 
Presbyterian Furruckabad Mission is the 
“Cripple Preacher” of Etawah, who, carried 
about in a litter, preaches to large crowds. He 
sings native Christian hymns, accompanying 
them with the native drum. Large numbers of 
people gather to hear the hymns, the senti- 
ments of which are rendered more impressive 
by a forte or fortissime from the drum—a style 
of singing which is highly acceptable among 
the Hindus. 

..--During last November 15 converts were 
baptized at the United Presbyterian (Scotch) 
Mission at Beawr, in the Rajpootana. 5 of 
these came directly from heathenism. One of 
them‘has been a Ram-Sneh priest—the second 
of this order who has recently become a Chris- 
tian. His baptism attracted unusual attention 
in the community, and, 98 some of his follow- 
ers still adhere to him, his Ram Dwara temple 
has become a Christian achool, 








Pent t, Tabernacles, for rejoicing over salva- 
tion, sanctification, peace with God; for thanks- 
giving to Jesus, who hath redeemed us with 
his blood ; to the Holy Ghost, who renews our 
hearts and teaches us in things spiritual; to 
the Father, with whom we have fellowship 
and in whose home we are to abide forever 
through faith in hisSon. The Israelite enjoyed 
these festivals of light and gladness only in 
their stated seasons. It is the privilege of the 
Christian believer to have always the blessings 
they typified through restful trust in Jesus, for 
it hath “‘ pleased the Father that in him should 
all fullness dwell”—not come and go, but 
dwell, 





...-A three days’ convention of Sunday- 
school teachers and officers, arranged for by 
the London Sunday-school Union, was held in 





the latter part of March, at Weighhouse 
Chapel, where Dr. Thomas Binney was so long 
a pastor. Sir Charles Reed presided at the 
opening, and Rev. W. Braden, Dr. Binney’s 
successor, and Mr. Alderman McArthur, M. P., 
at subsequent sessions, From the report of 
proceedings in the London Sunday-school Times 
it is apparent that the several papers read gave 
the best thoughts of good writers on import- 
aut practical themes, and the discussions which 
followed were spirited and thorough. Rev. 
Dr. McAuslane, Key. Vernon J. Charlesworth, 
Secretaries Hartley and Tresidder, of the Lon- 
don Sunday-school Union, Eugene Stock, edi- 
tor of the Church Sunday-school Magazine, W. 
H. Groser, T. B. Bishop, T. Brain, T. J. Cox, 
E. Towers, Mr. Shrimpton, and others wel] 
known on this side of the water had part in the 
proceedings. The American custom of limit- 
ing speakers to five minutes in comments on 
the papers read was adopted, and the English 
workers proved themselves quite as competent 
as their trans-Atlantic brethren to be prompt 
and pointed when thus under pressure. 


...-Among the expressions of opinion re, 
ported fromthe London Convention the fol- 
lowing will have an interest to American work- 
ers. The relation between the church and the 
Sunday-school is ‘tone neither of independence 
nor of subordination, but of identity.” The 
church “sould support and control her min- 
istry to the children, as she does that to the 
adults.” In special religious meetings for 
children there should be ‘a little Bible-read- 
ing, @ little exposition, a good deal of singing, 





* several short prayers; and @ little frietidly con 


versation with the children individually.” As 
to preachers to children: ‘* Some preach only 
to the head. They won’t do. Some preach only 
to the heart. They willdo. Some preach to 
the head and heart. They are the best. Some 
preach to the nerves. Don’t have them on any 
account.” Thesuperintendent ‘*should never 
forget any promise made to any of the teachers 
or children.’» He should ‘shake hands with 
each of his teachers at least once every Sun- 
day.” He “should enter the school every 
Sunday fresh from the presence of the Lord, 
every look and word manifesting that he hes 
been with Christ and learned of him.”” The 
teacher in preparing his lesson ‘*should read 
carefully and repeatedly all the verses on Mon- 
day, commit the whole of it to memory on 
Tuesday, and during all the other four days of 
the week he should turn it over and overin 
his mind in the course of his daily duties. He 
should consult all the helps within bis reach, 
and, if possible, should attend a training 
class.”” 


----lt is a sign of real progress in the Sun- 

day-school cause that new attention is given 

to Sunday-school architecture. Plans of Sun- 

day-school buildings are in demand on every 

side ; yet good plans in this line aré still rare. 

The attractions and the usefulness of a Sunday- 
school are promoted by commodious and well- 

arranged rooms, The teacher’s poweris increased 
by @ separate class-room with his scholars. 

The power of the school, as a whole, is in- 

creased bythe possibility of the entire mem. 

bership being united in the general exercises, 

The premiums offered by The Sunday-school 
Times for the three best plans of Sunday. 
school buildings tend to the practical help of 
those who seek better accommodations for 
their Sunday-schools, either in new buildings 
or old ones renovated. The premium buildings 
must be designed for not less than twelve class- 
rooms for adults, two primary class-rooms, a 
principal room for intermediate classes, a par- 
lor for teachers’ meetings, and other accommo- 
dations designated in the specifications. Plang 
of buildings already in use can compete with 
new ones for the prizes. 


..--The minister who questions the mem. 
bers of his congregation as to the truth he hag 
preached to them comes thereby to unoder- 
stand the needand the capacity of his people, 
so that he can the better adapt himself tothem. 
The pastor who teaches a class in the Sunday- 
gchoolina familiar manner, drawing out bis 
scholars fully on the subjeet they study to- 
gether, commonly gains a new hold on those 
whom he teaches and new power as a pulpit 
preacher. Dr. Guthrie ascribed much of his 
success in the pulpit to the lessons he learned 
in questioning an afternoon class on the ser 
mons preached by him in the morning. Many 
a minister would improve his style of preach- 
ing if he learned, by questioning his people, 
what most interested and impressed them in 
his sermons and what of them they failed to 
understand. Here is another reason for the 
afternoon Bible service. 

-«-eThe difference between overseeing a 
Sunday-school and overlooking it is forcibly 
put by Zhe Christian at Work. Superintené- 
ents too often “overlook the new scholars,” 
who should be welcomed and cared for; over- 
look ‘‘the noise and confusion,’’ which ought 
to be checked ; overlook “the study oJ tha 
lesson, instead of overseeing it,” in class and 
deak. The good superintendent oversees 
every department of the school work, and over- 
looks nothing which should have his attention. 


....The teacher who thinks it is enough to 
know the lesson of the day and talk about it to 
his class loses sight of the chief work devolv. 
ing on him as a teacher—the work of keeping 
his scholars at work. Dr. Vineent says: 

“A teacher work out of his scholars, 
gets questions, getsanswers, gets hints, gets a 
good chance to keep his own mouth shut @ 
good part of the time, and the months of his 
scholars open and their brains busy and his 
hearts excited.” 

...-The ‘National Presbyterian Sunday- 
school Institute,” arranged for at St. Louis at 
the time of the General Assembly, in May, is 
to have two full days for its exercises. With 
the prominent speakers and workers announced 
fora share in the proceedings, this Institute 
bids fair to do important service to the Sunday- 
gchool cause, 


.-.-The New York Sunday-school teacher 
who misses the normal class exercise led by 
Ralph Wells, each Saturday afternoon, at th, 
lecture-room of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, fails of a rare opportunity of 
gaining inspiration and instruction for his 
work. 

....Conferences on the Sunday-school work 
are called by the Church of England Sunday- 
school Institute for the morning and afternoon 
of Tuesday, May 12th, prior to the evening 
meeting at Exeter Hall, at which the Bishop of 
Oxford is to preside. 

...-The second Sunday in June is observed 
as “Children’s Sunday” by the Universaling 











Chureli, A good custom. 


. 


Education. 


THE commissioners appointed by Governor 
Dix, somewhat more than a year ago, in accord- 
ance with a resolution of the Assembly, to in- 
vestigate the charges brought by s member of 
that body against Mr. Cornell in respect to his 
management of the United States land scrip 
granted by the State of New York to Cornell 
University, have made their reports to the Gov- 
ernor, who has transmitted them to the Legis- 
lature. The majority report is signed by Messrs. 
Yan Buren and Wheeler, and the minority re- 
port by ex-Governor Seymour. The results 
of the investigation, so far as we make out 
from the summary of the reports furvished by 
The Tribune, are substantially these: 

1. Allthe commissioners agree that Mr, Cor- 
nell bas not sought to gain for himself or his 
family any pecuniary advantage from the large 
interests he has managed ; and they state that 
all witnesses who had complaints to make ex- 
pressly disavowed the intention of making a 
charge of that kind. We are informed, more- 
over, that Mr. McGuire, who brought the orig- 
inal charges in the Assembly, emphatically de- 
nied at the last meeting of the commissioners 
that he had ever made or intended to make 
any charge whatever affecting Mr. Cornell’s per- 
sonal integrity. 

2. With respect to the contracts made be- 
tween Mr. Cornell and the state from time to 
time, with the design of enabling the former to 
dispose of the land scrip to the better advan- 
tage of the University, the commissioners 
agree that the state has not always retained 
sufficient securities to guard itself against pos- 
sible loss in case of the failure of Mr. Cornell’s 
plans. No intimation of the probability of 
such loss is expressed, however, and itis shown 
that the securities furnished by Mr. Cornell 
were such as the state officials in charge of the 
matter chose to accept. It might have been 
stated, also, we believe, that the contracts were 
in every case drawn in the state offices and 
signed by Mr. Cornell as drawn. 

8. The majority think no further legislation 
is necessary ; while Mr. Seymour expresses the 
opinion that, as there are different views in re- 
gard to the legal questions involved, it is de- 
sirable to “adopt some policy which will relieve } 
the case from hurtful complications and which 
will be fair and equitable to all parties con- 
cerned.” Mr. Seymour seems to fear that un- 
der the present arrangement the state may be 
held legally responsible for expenses of man- 
agement, taxes, etc., onthe unso}d lands, and 
thinks it should notin any way have care of 
the property or funds of the University. 
His plan would be to have Mr. Cornell 
pay or secure to be paid into the 
state treasury a fixel sum, that may be 
agreed upon, which should then be carefully 
guarded and the interest paid over to the Uni- 
versity. The majority appear to hold, on the 
contrary, that it is desirable, under proper 
safeguards, to earry out the plan originally en- 
tered upon, by which the state is to receive, 
1st, a certain minimum sum per acre for the 
lands sold, the proceeds to be known as the 
*‘ College Land Scrip Fund’’; and, 2d, what- 
ever additional amount Mr. Cornell may realize 
from advances above this minimum in the val, 
ue of lands located by him to be known as the 
“Cornell Endowment Fund.” In other words, 
Mr. Seymour thinks it desirable to have the 
book-keeping simplified, so that there shall be 
but one fund and one interest account. The 
other gentlemen believe that the prospective 
advantage from Mr. Cornell’s operations will 
justify the state in keeping, for the time being, 
two sets of accounts and reckoning the interest 
finally on two funds. 

4. With regard to the course of study at the 
University, the commissioners were instructed 
“‘to ascertain whether agriculture and the 
mechanic arts are the leading studies taught at 
Cornell University, or whether the leading ob- 
ject of said university is to teach such branches 
of learning as are related to agriculture and 
the mechanic arts, as required by the fourth 
section of chapter 130 of the laws of Con- 
gress passed in 1862.’’ The provision in the 
act is that, at the colleges which receive the 
benefit of the grant, ‘‘the leading object shall 
be, without excluding other scientific and 
classical studies and including military tactics, 
to teach such branches of learning as are re- 
lated to agriculture and the mechanic arts, in 
such manner as the legislature of the states 

may respectively prescribe, in order to pro- 
mote the liberal and practical education of the 
industrial classes in the several pursuits and 
professions of life.” After presenting a table, 
showing the distribution of students among 
different departments, the report continues : 

“The number of students devoting them- 

silves to the regular elassical co it will be 


seen, is not seven in a hundred. There isa 
strong preponderance of other studies over 





those heretofore regarded as specially useful in 
what are called the learned professions. The 
aggregate number of students in agriculture 
and practical mechanics is about 9 in 100.. The 
number of hours of attendance required of 


students in the course of mechanic arts is, in- 


cluding Soperesice and work in the drafting 
room, 4,200 four years, against 2,280 in other 
courses. 


The commissioners. add that students in the 
agricultural and mechanical departments 


labor; but that, we suppose, may be regarded 
as a matter of opinion, respecting which even 
commissioners might differ. 

5. But this we do not discover in the report. 
During the period of more than a year since 
the commissioners were appointed only one of 
them has honored the university with so much 
as a single visit. Owing to this circumstance, 
their judgment respecting the courses of study 
in the University may not be entitled to 80 
great weight as it might otherwise have been. 


..-.R. W. Emerson, under date of March 
18th, writes to the committee appointed to 
promote his election as lord rector of the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow that his first thought was 
respectfully to decline a “‘ proposition so novel 
and so unlikely to be sustained by the whole 
body of the matriculated students,” and to 
regard itas ‘‘a kindest compliment of a few 
friends.” On. thinking it over, however, he 
concludes that his friends must decide the 
matter, and gives them liberty to present his 
name to the electors, if they finally deem it 
wise to do s0. 

fa 


Lebbles, 


Tue other day a Jerseyman was observed 
standing in Wall Street gazing very earnestly at 
one of those hairless Chinese canines which 
are so much admired by dog connoisseurs. 
Near Jersey was a rampant crowd of brokers. 
Jersey looked at them and then at the ‘‘dorg.” 
‘I gay, mister,’’ said he, speaking to a gor- 
geously robed Bull, whose hands were filled 
with stock-lists—‘I say, does that dorg belong 
to you?’ Bull nodded distantly. 

**Yaas? Well, I thort so.” 

‘* What made you think that ‘dorg’ belonged 
to me ?” 

‘“‘Well, I wasn’t so adzactly sure he belonged 
to you; but I was certain the dorg has had 
dealin’s with you or some of your friends.” 

** Why so ?” says Bull, getting excited. 
‘*?Cause he’s so close shaved, There ain’ta 
a har on ’im.” 

Broker walked away, whistling the Rogue's 
March, 


.... A sentimental young man, in speaking to 
his father’s coachman of a neighboring family, 
remarked that “‘they were happy until sorrow 
euddenly came and left her traces there.” The 
coachman looked puzzled, but finally respond. 
ed: “Indeed, sir, an’ what did she do with the 
rest of the harness ?”’ 





...-A few days ago a very handsome lady 
entered adry goods house and inquired for a 
‘‘beau.”? The polite clerk threw himself back 
and remarked that he was at herservice. ‘* Yes; 
but I want a buff, not a green one,”’ was the 
reply. The young man went qn measuring 
goods immediately. | 


....-The Adam and Eve apple question fs not 
yet settled, as stated in THe INDEPENDENT, 
April 9th, 1874—viz., Adam 8 and Eve 8 also— 
16. But Adam said: **See, I ate one; or 
C181, or 100,181." Eve replied: ‘See, I 
excel. I ate two, or C I XL 182, or 100,140,182.’ 
Total, 100,240,363. 


..."' Professor,” said a student concerning 
animals, ‘‘ why does a cat, while eating, turn 
her head first one way and then another?’ 
‘For the reason,” replied the professor, “that 
she cannot turn it both ways at once.”’ 


..-. Lhe worst case of inflation we have yet 
heard of was witnessed at the Fulton Ferry, last 
Saturday. It was perfectly awful—it was—to 
see how puffed up that littl woman was with 
a big diamond breastpin. Oh! mi, 


...-The difference between having a tooth 
properly drawn by a professional surgeon and 
having it knocked out miscellaneously by a fall 
on the pavement is only a slight distinction— 
one is dental and the other accidental. 


..-- And so they go.”? One of the late 
Portland school committee is reported to have 
said: ‘‘Our great men are fast departing—first 
Greeley, then Chase, and now Sumner—and I 
don’t feel’very well myself.”’ 


.... “Shall I cut this loinof mutton saddle- 
wise?’ saida gentleman. “No,” said one of 
his guests. “‘ Cut it bridle-wise ; for then I may 
have a chance to get a bit in my mouth.” 


«.--A juryman remarked: “May it please 
yer honor,1 am deaf in one ear.” ‘* Then 
leave the box,” replied the judge, “A juror 
must hear both sides.” 


-»--Lt’s rather remarkable that, while several 
thousand feet are required to make one rood, & 
single foot, properly applied, is often sufficient 
to make one civil, 


ought to be required to do more manual |” 
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SETTLEMENTS. 
ANDERSON, G. H., Meth., Cook-st. church, 
Brooklyn. 


BARTLETT, Dwicut K., Presb., of Roches- 
ter, Inst., April 224, 3a Ref. ch., Albany, 


BARRELLE, A., Bapt., of Melrose, at Melrose 
Highlands, Mass. 


CHRISTOPHER, R. P., Meth., Broadway 

Meth. Epis. ch., New York City. 

CONLEY, Detazon, Bapt., of Madison Theo. 

8em., ord., April 16th, Fleming, N. Y. 

CRAIG, JoszrH, Bapt., of Waynesburg, at 

Claysville, Pa. saa ? 

CLOSSON, Joszru T., Cong., stated supply, 

Holden, Me. 

DE WOLF, Desrpgrivzs, R. C., of Hagerstown, 

Md., at St. Matthew’s, Washington, D.C. 

DICKSON, A. F., Presb.. (So.), inst., April 
18th, Chester C, H., 8. C, 

SVeneLE H., Bapt., of Everett, Mo., at O’Fal- 

on, Ill. 

FENNER, F. D., Bapt., Scott’s Corners, N. Y. 

FISHER, Rosert, Bapt., inst., April 12th, 

Union, N. J. 

GALLAUDET, 8. H. 8., Epis., of Altoona, Pa., 

at Elizabeth City, N. é 

GARDEN, Ex1s, Presb., ord., March 12th, 

Charleston, 8. C. 

HOPKINS, A. G., Prof,, Presb., of Hamilton 

ae ord., April 14th, at New Hartford, 


JONES, J., Bapt., of E. ‘Worcester, at Afton, 


KING, L. H., D.D., Meth., Free Tabernacle, 

Thirty-fourth st., N. Y. City. 

KING, J. M., Meth., St. John’s cb., Brooklyn. 

LAMB, Wii A., Cong., ord., April 14th, 

Rockville, Mass. 

LEAMY, H. H., Bapt., of Radnor, Pa., at Mil- 

ford, Del. 

MEACHAM, M., Bapt., New Troy, Mich. 

— W. H., Meth., Forty-third st., New 
ork. 


MOORE, C., Presb., inst., April 80th, Washing- 
ton, Pa. 


MOORE, Henry D., Cong., of Cincinnati, O., 

inst., April 8th, Springfield, Ill. 

PARRY, W. M., Cong., inst., April 15th, Tab- 
ernacle ch., "Woneseter, ass. . 

PACK, W: Bapt., of Centerville, at 
Mendon, Mich. r r 

ACKARD, Gerorcez T., Epis., inst., April 

20th, Trinity ch., Jersey City Heights, Nn J. 

QUERY, J. W., Presb. (So.), inst., April 16th, 

Lancasterville and Douglas, 8. C. 

ROBINSON, T. J., Bapt., of Stockwell, at 
Delphi, ind. 

SHEPARDSON, L. F., Bapt., of Three Rive 

at Athol Depot, Moss. = 

STARKWEAT J. W., Bapt., of Harris- 

burg, at Petpesb N. ¥. ihe 

STEEL, W. C., Meth., Fleet st., Brooklyn. 

SWAN, J. 8., Bapt., New London, Ct. 

TAYLOR, Gro., Meth., Sands-st., Brooklyn. 

THOMAS, W.H., Meth., Beekman Hill church, 

New York City. 

TRAWICK, M. W., Presb. (So.), inst., April 

26th, Canal-st. ch., New Orleans, La. 

WOODWELL, Wii114m H., Cong., stated sup- 

ply, Wells, Me. 

VAN VRANKEN, F. F., Ref. (Dutch), inst., 

April 26th, 2d ch., Newark, N. J. 

OALLS. 

ARCHER, D., Cong., of Wintersville, Mo., to 

Williamsburg and Genoa Bloffs, Ia. Ac- 

cepts. 

AXTELL, Joun 8., Presb., of Sulphur Springs, 
O., to Homer, Pa. 

BACHELER, T. E. M., Cong., of Dayville, Ct., 
to Woonsocket, KR. I. 

BARTHOLOMEW, O. A., Dise., of Greens- 
burgh, Ind., to Hazlewood-ave..ch., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Accepts. 

BATHRICK, SterHEn, Bapt., Davison, Mich. 

COER, Cranues T., Epis., of Morris, to Church 
of Good Shepherd, Binghamton, N. Y., 


Accepts. 
DOUGLAS, THomas, Cong., of Fort Dodge, 
Ia., to Cambridge, Ill. 


EWING, T. D., Presb., Kittanning, Pa. 


FLAGLER, CHarues D., Presb., Mechanics- 
ville, N. ¥Y. Accepts, 


HALL, ALFRED H., Cong., of Boston, as asso- 
-“~ pastor, to Central ch., Worcester, 
ass, 


HARSHA, W. W., D.D., Presb., of Jackson- 
ville, fil., to South Bend, Ind. 


HARBAUGH, F. R., Presb., of Belvidere, to 
Red Bank, N. J. 


HILL, D. 8., Bapt., Beekmanville, N. Y. 
HUNT, W. I., Cong., Columbus, Mich. 


JACKSON, Grorcz A., Cong., of Leaven- 
worth, Kan., to Union ch., Globe Village 
(Southbridge), Mass. : 


— W. 8., Presb. (So.), Waxahatchen, 
ex. 


LACY, W.8., Presb. (So.), Buffalo and Euphro- 
nia, Tenn. Accepts. 


LITTLE, J. W., Presb., Long Run, Pa, <Ac- 


cepts, 

MATHEWS, & SHersorn, Cong., of Andover 
a , to Salmon Falls, N. H. Ac- 
cep 


MAKEPEACE, F. B., Cong., Gloucester, Mass, 


McKIBBIN, Wriu14qm, Presb., of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., to Central ch., St. Paul, Minn. 

McCOLL, D. D., Presb., of Phelps, N. Y., to 
Columbia, PR Prete Ae 


MESERVE, I. ©., Cong., of State-st. ch., 
Brooklyn, to Davenport ch., New Haven, 
Conn. Accepts. 


MITCHELL, J. ~ Presb, (So.), Columbia, 








Tenn. Accep 
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, W. B., Cong., of Chi Th 
eo, 
a to Plymouth ch., St. Louis, Mo. Ac. 


es - W., Presb., of Wooster, to Mans. 


SN New Yori, 3 Newburyport aaa Shy 
RNA Tad Re Bett Ul, Me 
mee ae ePtegt Baton Ts 
SNYDER, 8. P., Luth., Butler, Ind. 

ta me ay aa St. John’s, New 
ee a J., Bapt., of Homer, N. Y., to 
PA, Baiada ot Mate 
= W. T., Bapt., to East Winthrop, 


WOODWORTH, Leverett, Cong., 
cae , Cong., Campello, 


REMOVALS. 

ALLABEN, W.N., Bapt., Westkill, N. Y., re- 
signs. 

BROOKE, B. F., D.D., Epis., 

Pa., resigns. 

BULLOCK, J. J., D.D., Presb. (So.), 2a 
Alexandria, Va., resigns. atin 

CAVINS, B. F., Bapt., Vine-st. ch., Madison 

Ind., resigns. 

COLLIER, J. H., Ref. (Dutch), Saratoga, N.Y, 

CLARK, Jacos 8., Cong., Morgan, Vt. 

DABNEY, R. L., D.D., Presb. (So.), College 
cb., Hampden Sidney, Va., resigns. = 

Dz FOREST, J. K. H., Cong., Mt. Carmel, Ct, 
resigns. 

DILWORTH, Axsenrt, Presb., Orrville, 0., re- 

signs. bealth. 

DOBBS, Cuarzes A., Presb. (So.), Washing’ 

ton, Ky., resigns. Ill health. 

EDMINSTER, J., Bapt., Stillman Valley, IIL 

ee R. A., Bapt., Fort Edward, N. Y., ro 

signs. 

KELLY, Micwarr, R. C., Thompsonville, Ct, 

LAMB, M, T., Bapt., Clinton, Ia. 

LABAW, G. W., Ref. (Dutch), Northumber- 

land and Fort Miller, N. Y. 

LEYENBERGER, A. J., Presb., 1st ch., Rock 

ford, IL. 

LORD, J. C., D.D., Presb., Central ch., Buffalos 

N. Y., resigns. 

MoNAMARA, J. V., R. C., Raleigh, N. C. 

McMILLEN, M., Presb., Mt. Gilead, Conn., re 

signs. ti health. 

McDEVITT, James, R. C., St. Matthew's, 

Washington, D. C. 

a et Davin, Cong., 8d ch., New Haven, 
res! 

NEVINS, H. V. D., D.D., Presb., Westminster 

ch., Jacksonville, Il, resigns. 

PERRY, P., Bapt., Jerseyville, Il, 

RENATZ, J. C., Bapt., Berlin, I. 

RICHARDSON, C. H., Bapt., Normal, Mich, 

resigns. 

SHAW, Cuak.xs D., Presb., 2d ch., Spring: 

field, Il., resigns. Leaves July 1st. 

SMITH, B.M., D.D., Presb. (So.), College ch., 

Hampden Sidney, Va., resigns. 

TOWNSEND, J. J., Bapt., New London, Conn, 

resigns. 

WAY, 8. P., Bapt., Pitcher, N. Y., resigns. 


Allegheny City, 


WHITE, O. H., D.D., Cong., Howard-ave. ch., 
ord, Ct., resigns. 
DEATHS. 
AUER, Jonn GorTTuies, Epis., missionary 


bishop, Cape Palmas, Africa, Feb, 16th. 

BINFOLD, T., Bapt., Henrico, Va. 

GILBERT, Epwm R., Cong., Wallingford, 
Conn., April 17th, aged 

HURLBURT, Jossrn, Cong., Fort Atkinson, 
Ia., April 5th, aged 81. 

JACKSON, Ws., African Meth., Galesburg, 
Il, April 5th, aged 57. 

JACKSON, Asner, D.D., LL.D., Epis., presi 
dent of Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 
April 19th, aged 73, 

JEWETT, M. A., D.D., Cong., of Terre Haute, 
Ind., in Texas, April 8d, aged 75. \ 

= Luruer, Cong., Franklin Mass., Apri 


MASON, Francis, D.D., Bapt., of Karen Mis- 
a Birmah, at Rangoon, ‘March 84, aged 


McCAFFREY, P., R. C., Toledo, O., April 7th, 
aged 34. 


PADDOCK, J. H., Meth., Newport, Pa. 
me lov, R. C., Owensboro, Ky., Apri 
bh. 


STRACHAN, J. A., Bapt., Chesterfield, Va. 
TAYLOR, O. 8., Epis., Kittanning, Pa. 
TOWN Joun, D:D., Meth., Canton, 0,, 
April 7th, aged 62. 
MISCELLANE OUS. 

ABRAHAMS, T. 8., Meth., of Wyoming Con- 
ference, bas been appointed principal of 
Bethel Sem., Greensboro, N. C. 

re < he ore *% a *. Lice 

8 acce e position 0: 
Pe Lutherville Female Soostnay. uae 

EDWARDS, Jonarnan, Cong., of ADs 
Mass., has been elected principal of the pre 

tory department of Colorado College 
alors o Springs, Col. ditintiaiidl 

FERGUSON, W. M., Presb., of Was 
“bas been appointed chaplain of state pen 
itentiary, Columbus, O. 

NELSON, Herer A., D.D., Presb., bes — 

fessorship of systema 
thea Semi Cincinnati, 0. 
PEARNE, T. H., D.D., Meth., ‘rene Ane 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention in our Ustof “ Books of the Week” 
will be considercd by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lshers for al volumes received. The interests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice. 


FROTHINGHAMS PARKER.* 


Ir Theodore Parker deserved any biog- 
raphy at all, he deserved a better one than 
that of Mr. Weiss. That is too bulky, too 
rbeterical, too mystical. A plain man like 
Parker does not look well in such a frame. 
We had our misgivings about the ability of 
Mr. Frothingham to do the subject justice; 
but reading bas removed our doubts. Ina 
literary point of view the work is excep- 
tionally good, and the true office of the 
biographer is clearly apprehended. The 
fidelity to truth seems to be absolute. Not 
what Mr. Frothingham thinks Parker 
ought to have been, but what Parker was, 
is here set before us. 

It is true that the biographer and his sub- 
ject differ widely in their religious opinions. 
Parker’s belief in a personal God and in 
personal immortality ‘‘ seems almost fanati. 
cal to modern men who sympathize in 
general with his philosophy. His confi_ 
dence in the latter faith, particularly, not 
all theists share. Yet to him it was native; 
instinctive (in the sense of spontaneous and 
irresistible), born of reverence, aspiration, 
trust, affection, which were ineradicable 
qualities of his being.” What Mr. Froth. 
ingham thus strongly says of Mr. Parker 

is, of course, more than he could say of 
himself. “Some of his special beliefs wil) 
be dropped,” says the biographer ; ‘‘ some 
have been dropped already. Jesus no longer 
holds the place that Parker gave him. The 
ethics of the New Testament have fallen 
into some discredit in the esteem of scien- 
tific moralists.’ These judgments help us 
to measure the relation of the Boston Rad- 
ical to Christianity, and show us that he 
was much less negative and destructive 
than the traditions would make us believe. 
There has been an enormous amount 
of exaggeration, not to say falsehood, 
in the current representations of this man, 
Doubtless he did deny much that many 
of us hold dear; doubtless he was not 
behind in hating what he regarded as 
superstition, and bis words were often 
blows. It ishard to do justice to an adver- 
sary; and for this reason his heresies have 
been overstated. Yet, if any man should 
preach in Boston or in Brooklyn to-day 
precisely the same theology that Theodore 
Parker preached in Music Hall twenty years 
ago no very loud tumult of denunciation 
would be heard. Multitudes would strongly 
dissent and deeply regret the imperfect and 
misleading utterance; but they would 
scarcely regard the man as a public enemy, 
to be banned and warred against. Somuch 
worse heresies than than those of Parker 
have become current since his day that the 
man who now heartily believes in God and 
immortality; who does not play at prayer, 
but prays with the most profound trust that 
his prayer is heard and answered; who be. 
lievesin an absolute righteousness, which can 
not be measured by the foot-rule or weighed 
with the steelyards, is regarded as in some 
sort a man of faith, even though he may dis- 
card many doctrines that most of us receive, 

In saying this, we do not mean to make 
light of Parker’s heresies. The rise and 
Progress of his unbelief is very clearly 
traced. In the beginning he pronounced 
with considerable emphasis the ordinary 
creed of the conservative Unitarians. “I 
believe,” he writes from the Divinity 
School, “there is one God, who . 
will reward the good and punish the 
wicked, both in this world and in the next. 
This punishment may be eternal. . . I 
believe the books of the Old and New 
Testament to bave been written by men in- 
spired by God for certain purposes; but I do 
not think them inspired at all times. I be- 
lieve that Christ was the Son of God, con- 
ceived and born in a miraculous manner.” 
This simple faith of his boyhood was 
shaken partly by the German philosophy 
into which he plunged deeply in the early 
years of his ministry, and partly, we cannoy 

doubt, by the shock of the conflicts into 

which he was thrown with the reactionary 


* THEODORE PARKER, A Biography, By Octavius 
Brooxs GHAM. Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co: 





Edward Everett Hale and James Freeman 
Clarke are scarcely, if at all, more radical 
in their theology than were the men who in 
Parker’s carly ministry occupied the Uni- 
tarian pulpits of Boston ; but, if the ministers 
of that day had been as generous in their 
sympathies and as practical in their philan- 
thropy as Hale and Clarke are to-day, they 
could never have quarreled with Parker, 
and he would never have been driven into 
such bitter opposition to the doctrines of 
supernatural Christianity. Chandler Rob- 
bins, then, as now, one of the most devout 
believers in revealed Christianity, but now, 
as not then, welcomed to Orthodox pulpits 
in Boston, was one of Parker’s warmest 
friends. A letter from him to Parker, writ- 
ten after the stormy meeting which term. 
inated the friendly relations of the latter 
with the Boston Unitarians, is a beautiful 
expression of that Christian brotherhood 
which is large enough to include even those 
who make mistakes in their thinking. If 
there had been more men in the Boston 
pulpits like Chandler Robbins, it would 
have been better for Parker and for Chris- 
tlanity in Boston. 

The picture of the man which this vol. 
ume gives us is certainly one that will bear 
studying. The mental qualities which it 
displays to us are of a very high order. 
Parker’s mind was marvelously alert, rapid, 
powerful; his memory was prodigious; his 
learning, though not very accurate, was 
vast. Of eight or ten languages he hada 
good knowledge; with the literature of 
several others he was more or less acquaint- 
ed. His sermons and lectures were not the 
glib utterance of a fluent rhetorician; they 
were the fruit of almost unexampled re- 
search. Still he does not seem to have 
been always a careful or trusty thinker. 
Sometimes he jumped to conclusions. Of 
facts he possessed an enormous store; their 
relations were not always so clear to 
him. ‘“ Seventeen-twentieths of crimes are 
against property,” be writes; ‘‘ which shows 
that something is wrong in the state of 
property.” It shows nothing of the kind. 
Seventeen-twentieths of the crimes agaiust 
property are probably crimes committed to 
get money Does this show that it is wrong 
to use money as a medium of exchanges? 
The crimes against property are more nu. 
merous than other crimes because, in the 
present condition of the race, the desire of 
property is the strongest of desires. Men 
of carnal minds want money more than 
anything else because money will purchase 
everything that they want—ease, luxury, 
sensual gratification. That is the reason 
why crimes against property are in excess 
of all other crimes. Again, in his letter to 
the Unitarian ministers, he says that the 
Orthodox would, no doubt, ‘‘ have used the 
old arguments—fagots and the ax—had not 
the laws of the land rendered it quite im- 
possible to resort to this ultimate standard 
of theological appeal.” This was natural 
enough to one who had been proscribed for 
his opinions; but why did it not occur to 
him to ask who had made these laws of the 
land on which he relies for protection ? 

These are only specimens of Parker’s 
rashness as a thinker. That this was his 
infirmity we cannot doubt. Mr. Frothing. 
ham does not tell us so; but we find it out 
in spite of bim. 

Morally the man was pure, tender, and 
brave. His personal attachments were 
very warm and constant; his sympathies 
were large; his moral feeling was the strong- 
est of his passions. Into all the reforma- 
tory movements of the day he flung him- 
self with tremendous energy. He was the 
counselor of John Brown, the champion 
of every hunted fugitive slave. Sometimes, 
it seems to us, his fight with slavery was 
waged with more zeal than prudence; but 
his frenzy was the heat of aman to whom 
nothing is dear beside the Eternal Right. 

’ We have read this minute and unvarn- 
ished record of his life with regret for his 
errors, with pain at his denials of the su- 
preme lordship of Jesus Christ, with sorrow 
that there should have been so much enmity 
between such a man and those who hold to 
the truth which to us is precious; yet with 
a growing feeling of respect for one who, 
with all his faults, was, we cannot doubt, 
loyal to the truth as he understood it, piti- 
ful and helpful to the lowly, and faithful in 
bis maintenance of justice among men. 
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Tus timely volume ought to be well read 
by all the members of the Chicago Presby- 
tery. The author, who is pastor of one of 
the churches within its bounds, is now 
arraigned before that Presbytery as a here- 
tic and a deceiver. It is well, therefore, 
that its members sbould have a fair oppor- 
tunity of knowing something of his doc- 
trine and his method. Certainly the issue 
of a volume of sermons just before the 
meeting of the Presbytery does not indicate 
any disposition on the part of Mr. Swing to 
cover his tracks. From these very ser- 
mons many of the quotations which are 
designed to prove heresy have been made 
by Professor Patton. The public, there- 
fore, as well as the Presbytery, will be able 
to judge whether the quotations are fairly 
made and the charges are well founded. 

For ourselves, we must say that our good 
opinion of Mr. Swing has grown better with 
the reading of this book. So far are these 
sermons from being hostile to true Chris- 
tianity that they constitute a most powerful 
defense of all that is vital and permanent 
in our religion. Doubting men—the kind 
of doubting men who walk the streets of 
our cities and towns every Sunday, and 
who have either turned sadly away from 
our churches or who hold by a very slender 
tie to the places wide sacred by memories 
of affection—would tind in these arguments 
of Professor Swing more help in many of 
their difficulties, more assurance of the 
reality of things spiritual and eterna) than 
they could find in many a book of Chris- 
tian evidences. If the sermons of the vol- 
ume before us are fair specimens of the 
preacher’s utterances, we cannot doubt that 
the aggregate result of his labor in Chicago 
must be, not to make unbelievers, as is 
charged, but to reclaim doubters. 

It is true that one misses from these quiet 
discourses much of that theological termin- 
ology which is commonly supposed to be 
essential to sound doctrine. The regulation 
phrases are not here; the sermons are what 
Matthew Arnold truly says the Bible is— 
literature, rather than dogma. Mr. Swing 
is a poet more than a logician; a seer rather 
than a cabalist. He takes hold of truths as 
jutegers, instead of pulverizing them into 
the dust of logical particles; and he is 
always busy with their larger and not their 
narrower relations. There could scarcely 
be a greater psychological contrast than be- 
tween the mental method of Mr. Swing and 
that of Professor Patton. The one is an in- 
tuitionalist, the other a logician; they ap- 
proach all truths by different paths; the 
statements of Swing appear to Patton fool- 
ishness, the deductions of Patton appear to 
Swing rubbish; yet the two are, we are per- 
suaded, nearer together than they think. 

This neatly-printed volume contains fif- 
teen sermons. The first, on ‘‘ Religious 
Toleration, or Charity,” is the one which 
will naturally first fall under the eye of his 
brother presbyters, and we trust they will 
‘‘read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest’ 
thesame. It ought to be “‘ profitable for 
doctrine, for reproof, for correction, and for 
instruction in righteousness” to some of 
them. The sermon on ‘‘ Righteousness ” is 
& magnificent statement of the vital relation 
between religion and right-doing. ‘‘Chris- 
tianity and Dogma” is an argument to 
prove, first, that the attempt to discard doc- 
trine is absurd; and, second, that the doc- 
trines which are essential to Christianity 
are those which can be verified by human 
experience. It is in this sermon that he has 
committed some of his worst offenses against 
orthodoxy, and our readers will be glad to 
read the following passage, a part of which 
is included in one of Professor Patton’s 
specifications : 

‘‘ The Trinity as formally stated cannot 
be experienced. Man has not the power to 
taste the threeness of one nor the oneness of 
three and see thatitis good. . . . It is 
not conceivable that any one will pretend to 
have experienced three persons as being one 
person, the same in substance and at the 
same time equal. . But, while human 
experience cannot approach the Trinity, it 
can approach the divineness of Christ; for, 
if Christ be not divine, every impulse of 
the Christian world falls to a lower octave 
and light and love and hope alike decline. 


There is no doctrine into which the heart 
may so inweave itself and find anchorage 


* TRUTHS FOR TO-DAY. Spoken in the past Win- 
ter. By DAVID SWING, Chicago: Jansen, McClurg 
& Co. 
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and peace as in this divineness of the Lord. 
Hence, Christianity bears readily the idea 
of three offices, and permits the one God to 
appear in Father or in Son or in Spirit; but 
when the divine is excluded from Christ, 
and he is left a mortal only, the heart, 
robbed of the place where the glory of God 
was once seen, and where the body was 
once seen rising from the tomb, and where 
the words were spoken ‘Come unto me ye 
that labor and are heavy laden,’ is emptied 
of a world of light and hope.” 

Professor Patton does not quote the last 
part of this passage—perhaps because it 
would somewhat interfere with the theory 
which he is trying to establish that Mr. 
Swing is a Unitarian ; but it is not unlikely 
that he will point to the use of ‘‘ divine- 
ness,” instead of “divinity,” asa proof of 
theological unsoundness. 

“ Emotion and Evidence’—from the text 
“Tlove them that love me”—is a beautifu) 
unfolding of the truth that it is only to the 
loving heart that the deep things of God 
are revealed. In ‘‘The Great Debate,” 
suggested by the death of Strauss, the 
preacher argues finely that the endless dis- 
putes about religious truth arise partly from 
the fact that ‘‘man is quarrelsome along all 
paths,” and partly from the fact that, like 
medicine or politics, theology is a science 
“ whose evidence is not demonstrative, but 
only cumulative and partial,” and that 
therefore, there must needs be difference of 
Opinion. But are there not as hot disputes to- 
day about the simplest questions of medica, 
or of legal practice? “Have they [the jour. 
nalists who deride theological disputes] been 
any more successful in interpreting the 
Constitution than the clergy have in inter- 
preting their Scriptures? If our 
able statesmen, with the written Constitu- 
tion before them, have thus far been unable 
to determine whether the document permits 
or forbids the system of national banks, 
why is it such a shameful phenomenon 
when clergymen differ about the word 
‘atonement,’ or the signification of the word 
‘everlasting,’ or the word ‘inspiration’ it- 
self?” 

“The Lost Paradise” is one of the ser- 
mons, we believe, upon which Professor 
Patton relies to prove that Mr. Swing is a 
Darwinian; and it contains a clear and 
forcible argument against the development 
theory. Very beautiful indeed is the illus- 
trative statement in this discourse of that 
great spiritnal law that “human lifeisa 
restricted life, a life subject to law; and 
that he who confesses this subjection re- 
mains in Eden; he who denies it is ban- 
ished.” 

But we cannot further particularize. It is 
sufficient to say that the American pulpit has 
sent forth few volumes of sermons richer in 
thought, more devout in sentiment, more 
admirable in statement, or fairer in outward 
fashioning than this volume of sermons by 
Mr. Swing. It may be that the Presbyte- 
rian Church has no further use fora preach- 
er like this; but the day which registers 
that decision will mark the decline of the 
Presbyterian Church. 








THE May magazines, as befits those which 
bear the name of the sweetest month, are in- 
teresting ; and one of them—the Atlantic—con- 
tains in Professor Lowell’s long poem on 
Agassiz an important contribution to literature 
and a noble tribute to the memory of the dead 
man. As we lay the poem down, it seems to us 
very great; and while we shall not pretend to 
set it, after the stereotyped fashion, along with 
Shelley’s ‘“‘ Adonais’’ or Milton’s ‘‘ Lycidas”— 
poems similar, as this is to them, only in choice 
of subject—we believe that it has a long future 
before it in literature. The other articles in 
the Atlantic make up a good number—Mr. 
James, Mr. De Forest, and Mr. Trowbridge 
being among the contributors. Mrs. Jaue G. 
Austin, an entertaining writer for bygone <At- 
lantics whose name has not been much seen of 
late in periodical literature, pleasantly puts her 
little daughter ‘‘ Behind the Convent Grille”’ to 
be educated, and, despite her disclaimers at 
the end, leaves the Scarlet Woman standing in 
arosy light. The critical notices are excellent 
and the serials are continued. In “ Prudence 
Palfrey” Mr. Aldrich has not yet succeeded in 
arousing any very hearty admiration in our 
mind for his absent hero; andif Prudence per- 
sists in marrying him instead of the young 
clergyman, who seems in every way a better 
sort of fellow, we shall regard the latter 
gentleman as well rid of a rather uninteresting 
damsel. In Scribner’s the prominent feature is 
furnished by the first part of Mr. &tedman’s 
essay on Tennyson, which will commend itself 
to those who remember his admirable paper on 
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“‘Tennyson and Theocritus,’’ printed a few 
years since. Two of the storiesin the number 
are those of Henry James, Jr., and Harriet 
Prescott Spofford. Harpers begins with Her- 
rick’s delightful *‘Corinna’s Going A-Maying,”’ 
well illustrated by Mr. E. A. Abbey. Under 
the author’s name is ‘“‘Born 1591. Died 1674,” 
the editor having furnished this information, 
probably, for the benefit of those critics who 
reviewed as 4 new poem his republication of R. 
IL. Dana’s “The Buccaneer.” A very pleasant 
paper is ‘‘ The Flower Mission,”’ giving an ac- 
count of one of the noblest and sweetest ehari- 
ties ever set on foot by the Boston Unitarians ; 
Mr. M. D. Conway’s ‘‘Iikley” is about Robert 
Collyer; and Mr. R. H. Stoddard condenses 
Motley’s “John of Barneveld,” Harper fashion, 
into an article, In the “Easy Chair” Forster’s 
Dickens is discussed and the woman’s temper- 
ance movement is praised, as well as the “‘gen- 
jal critic,” who is sometimes a grievous hum- 
bug, and who ought not to have been permit- 
ted by Mr. Curtis to hide behind the venerable 
Mr. Ripley nor to steal his laurels. 
Of milk-sop and  Laura-Matilda critics 
we have a_ surfeit—people who see 
nothing but ‘significant facts’? and_- hail 
every Alexander Smith and Alexandrina Smith- 
kin as a new Shakespeare or Sappho; but of 
honest and outspoken, even if erroneous and 
warped, judgments our press has never had 
enough, Lippincoti’sis largely taken up with 
serials of one sort and another, of which there 
are five. Besides these, Mrs. Feudge describes 
“Burning and Burial in the East,’’ Reginald 
Wynford “The British Ciyil Service,’’. and 
R. Davey “A Visit to Pasta.” These three 
writers seem quite monopolized by Lippin- 
cot?’s,and take up regularly and respectively 
Oriental, British, and Italian themes. The 
Galary hes a tempered commendation of 
Charles Mackay’s ‘*Lost Beauties of the En- 
glish Language,’”? by Richard Grant White; 
the entertaining Mr. Albert Rhodes finishes 
on his special last a shoe called ‘‘ The Amer- 
{cans in Paris” ; and two Swedish authors— 
Clemens Petersen and H. H. Boyesen—write a 
poem and a prose article, the latter on ‘‘ Scan. 
dinavia.” In The Catholic World Mr. D. G. 
Rossetti is enthusiastically praised, his name 
being mispelled twenty-eight times in the 
article. If fame be, according to Byron, to 
have your name misprinted in the morning 
paper, what is this? 


..-.The name of Mrs. H. C. Gardner is not 
familiar to us; butin her Glimpses of Our Lake 
Region in 1863 and other Papers (Nelson & Phil- 
lips) there is interesting reading and common 
sense, although the peripatetic female lecturer 
and the shallow, egotistic clergyman and the 
exacting husband, as well as some other peo- 
ple, will not enjoy certain of its pages. The. 
satirizing of these persons is deserved; but 
our friends in the Christian Leader office will 
take offense, with reason, at the description, in 
the stereotyped manner, of the death of a 
““mere moralist’’ of their religious belief. 
More ef that sort of men are needed in every 
Christian church; and what ought to be 
done with them—as perhaps Mrs. Gardner 
would admit—is not to regard their morals as 
practically worthless, but to supplement them 
bya more earnest religious experience. On 
page 155 “Mr. Ellington managed to have her 
{a female lecturer] stand in the altar’’—a feat 
which we confess ourselves unable to under- 
stand until enlightened by the author or Signor 
Blitz. Mrs. Gardner is also the author of Dis- 
content and other Stories (Nelson & Phillips) ; 
and from the same publishing house we have 
two books of history for children—TZrue Stories 
of the American Fathers, by Rebecca M’Conkey, 
and Elizabeth Tudor, the Queen and the Woman, 
anopymous, but with a preface signed by V. F. 
T.—probably Miss Virginia F. Townsend, an 
author already regarded by many as a pleasant 
writer of minor fiction. Other juveniles (from 
Robert Carter & Brothers) are the excellent 
“Dare to do Right”’’ series, by Julia A. 
Mathews, now completed in five volumes, neat- 
ly and uniformly published and put into a box; 
and The Gospel and its Fruits, by Rev. J. H. 
Wilson. 


..A really valuable book of travels, whose 
large, clear type, goodly pages, and numerous 
and faithful wood-cuts seem suitable accompa- 
niments of its honest and readable narrative, is 
The Land of the White Elephant (Harper & 
Brothers), by Mr. Frank Vincent, Jr. The 
merits of the author’s literary style are not 
great; but he is a good sight-seer, has some- 
thing to say, and writes about countries always 
tnteresting, and especially so now that modern 
progress is permitting their manners and cus- 
toms to be observed, and even threatening to 
introduce changes into their social life. Mr. 
Vincent’s book will be a favorite one in all 
those circulating librarles—and we believe 
their number is not few—in which there is a 
demand for new and interesting works of 
travel ; and to the goodly number of books on 
Asia it is a welcome addition. We must also 
call Mr. Henry Alworth Merewether’s By Sea 
and by Land (Macmillan & Co.) readable ; bat 
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its auther substitutes an unpleasantly hurried 
manner for needful vivacity, and soon makes 
one tire of his hasty and valueless judgments 
of men-and things; How a man of average in- 
telligence could go through the United States 
from one end to the other and say so littleabout 
it worth the saying we can hardly understand. 
Mr. Charles Eyre Pascoe’s London Directory 
Sor American Travelers (Lee & Shepard) is 
the first to reach us of the guide-books for 
the summer of 1874, and will be found a good 
guide for those tourists who stay for a time—as 
everybody who goes to Europe ought to do— 
in London. Mr. Pascoe’s familiarity with ‘the 
city serves him in good stead in the preparation 
of his volume, which as a directory puts much 
information of value into a convenient and 
accessible shape. The appendix contains too 
much gratuitous sentimentalism. In speaking 
of the Tower of London, for instance, it was 
hardly necessary to exclaim: “What awful 
tales of incarcerations, tortures, and murders 
the wonderful old fortress tells! Had the 
walls tongues, could they discourse, what dole- 
ful and appalling events they could unfo 
ete. In the list of churches mention should 
have been made of the magnificent Irvingite 
chapel ; and in the same list the name of the 
rector of St. Alban’s should have been 
printed Mackonochie instead of ‘‘ Macone- 
chy.” 


--.-Of new books of poetry, American or 
English, we are having quite few at present. 
As good as any of them is Owen Meredith’s 
Fables in Song (James R. Osgood & Co.), on the 
title-page of which he assumes the honors 
which fell to him last year with the death of 
his father. His ‘‘ Lucile’”’ proved to be one of 
the few poems which contrive to please insome 
fashion the man of letters and the frivolous 
woman of society ; his ‘‘Chronicles and Char- 
acters” displayed the same facility of compo- 
sition and a like gracefulness of conceit; and 
the present volume is not unlike its predeces- 
sors, although in versification they surpass it. 
Through the ripples of Owen Meredith’s verse 
an occasional glimpse of sand and pebbles 
proves the shallowness of the water to no very 
critical eye; but what he writes is enjoyable 
and often goes to show that the domains of the 
versifier and the poet are sometimes separated 
by a boundary line difficult to stake out. Mrs. 
Mary Cowden Clarke has deserved well of the 
republic of letters by her. concordance to 
Shakespeare; and by the charming dedication 
to her new book of verse, The Trust and the 
Remittance (Roberts Brothers) she still further 
disarms criticism. We shall, therefore, only 
say that her name ought not to have beguiled 
an English and still less an American publisher 
into printing the present volume. 


.-Professsor E. A. Park never writes with 
more sweetness of feeling than when be has 
occasion to give a biographical sketch of some 
one whom he has loved, whether it be a Presi. 
dent Edwards, loved only in writings, or a 
Bela B. Edwards, or a Moses Stuart, dear to him 
from long personal friendship. On the death 
of Dr. R. 8. Storrs, of Braintree, he preached 
the funeral sermon, which has just been pub- 
lished with an appendix. Dr. Storrs belonged 
to a ministerial family. Among his clerical an- 
cestors were Richard Mather, Eleazar Mather, 
John Williams (whose wife was killed in the 
Deerfield massacre and who was himself one of 
the prisoners driven to Canada), Eleazar Wil- 
liams, Shubael Conant, John Storrs, and Rich- 
ord Salter Storrs. When we remember that 
the present Dr. Storrs, of Brooklyn, is the 
third that carries the name of Richard Salter and 
that Dr. H. M. Storrs is his cousin, we see that 
the clerical line is not yet broken. Dr. Storrs 
was one of the most able, earnest, eloquent, we 
might say stormy preachers in New England, 
and a man who took a leading part in the coun- 
ceils which organized the earliest forms of beney- 
olent Christian effort. He clung to the church 
over which he was first settled, and died in the 
sixty-third year of his pastorate. 


.... We had intended to print a critical re- 
view of The Frozen Zone and its Explorers; a 
Comprehensive Record of Voyages, Travels, 
Discoveries, Adventures, and Whale Fishing in 
the Arctic Regions for One Thousand Years; 
with a Full and Reliable History of the late Ex- 
pedition under Charles Francis Hall, in the Ill- 
fated ‘‘Polaris’?; embracing the Discoveries 
and Death of its Commander, the Fearful Six 
Months’ Drift on the Ice, John Herron’s Diary, 
the Wreck of the Steamer; and the Final Es- 
cape of Captain Buddington and his Compan- 
ions in Open Boats; also an Account of the 
Search made for the Castaways by the 
“ ‘Tigress’? and “Juniata.” Illustrated with 
One Hundred and Seventy-five Engravings and 
Maps, Written and Compiled from Authentic 
Sources by Alexander Hyde, A. M,, Rev. A, C. 
Baldwin, and Rev. W. L. Gage, To which is 
added a Sketch of Dr. Kane, by Prof. Charles 
W. Shields, D.D., of Princeton College. Pub- 
lished by subscription only, Hartford, Conn. : 
Columbian Book Company; W. E. Bliss & Co.,, 
Toledo, Ohio; F. Dewing & Co., San Fran- 





ciseo, Cal. 1874—but our pen is already worn 
out. 


++eeMiss Sarah Tytler, who is knownto Amer- 
ican readers as the author of a book called 
‘Papers for Thoughtful Girls,” reprinted ten 
years ago, has prepared two hand-books about 
painters and pictures called respectively Zhe 
Old Masters and their Pictures and Modern Paint- 
ers and their Paintings (Roberts Brothers). The 
two volumes include in their seven hundred 
pages @ concise but clear and interesting ac- 
count of the most prominent artists, from the 
days of Giotto and Fra Angelico down to those 
of Millais and Church; and if a school could 
find a place in its curriculum for a course of 
study in the biography of artists these books 
would furnish excellent text-books for the pur- 
pose, especially if accompanied by the oral in- 
struction of an intelligent teacher. As it is, 
however, they will find most of their readers 
among persons specially interested in art and 
those whose literary leisure or catholicity of 
tastes leads them to want to get a certain 
amount of information on a number of sub- 
jects rather than to pursue a specialty. The 
volumes are neatly published and are good ad- 
ditions tothe lengthening series of books on 
art—all of which have been well chosen—pub- 
lished by the firm whose imprint they bear. 
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COMPLETION OF 


THE NEW TESTAMENT SECTION 
LANGE’S COMMENTARY, 


WILL BE PUBLISHED May 2a 


REVELATION. 


Edited with Additions by E.R. CRAVEN, D.D., 
of Newark, N. J. Translation by Miss EV- 
ELINA MOORE. With an Index of 
Topics and of Greek Words 
covering the New Test- 
ament volames, by 
J.H. WOODS. 

vol. 8vo. Sheep, $6.50. Half Calf, $7.50. Cloth, $5.00. 

With the appearance of this long-expected volume 
the New Testament division of Lange’s Commentary 
is completed. The ten volumes in which this section 
of the work is comprised constitute a thesaurus of 
criticism and exegesis so thorough and exhaustive 
that it may with justice be called complete. Nothing 
approaching this commentary in range has ever be- 
fore been attempted, and the results of the investiga- 
tions of biblical students up to the present time and 
the best thoughts of all previous commentators are 80 
carefully summed up in it that it must stand for years 
without a rival—indispensable alike to the clergyman, 
the edueated layman, and all students of the Bible 
who wish to arrive at the precise interpretation of 
the Saored Word. 


LANGE’S COMMENTARY, 
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OLD TESTAMENT, TEN 

ON THE NEW. 
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Any or allof the volumes of L Lange’s Commentary sent, 
post or express charges prepaid, on receipt of the price, by 
the Publishers, 
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654 Broadway, New York. 
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Do not buy a new Singing Book for 
your Sunday-school until you have ex- 


- ‘ROYAL DIADEM.” 
Booksellers and Music Dealers all 
over the country have it for sale. If 
youcannot get it in your town, send 
25 cents for a copy of it, in paper cover, 


BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 
(Successors to WM. B. BRADBURY), 
76 East Ninth Street, New York, 

91 Washington Street, Chicago. 


THE BEST COMMENTARY 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS 


International Series of Lessons 


ssthat part of the ‘‘SPEAKER’S ComMENTARY” Gov- 
LEVITICUS, NUMBERS, and 
DEUTERONOMY, 


(which is the portion of the Bible taken up by the 
Uniform Lessons in May and June). 


Edited by Rev. SAMUEL CLARK, M. A., an@T. E. 











One vol. royal 8vo, over 500 pages. Cloth, $7 

That part of the first volume of the well-known 
SPEAKER’S COMMENTARY which covers these 
three books is now ready. The hearty reception 
given to the two other parts of this Commentary, 
brought out in this convenient shape, is sufficient 
proof that this great work isthe very best.comment- 
try for the use of Sunday-school Teachers. 


Special terms to 8.-S. Teachers or Superin- 
tendenis ordering in lots of 12 or more. 


*,* The above books sent postpatd on recetpt of the price 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & Co., 


654 Broadway, New York. 


A NEW BOOR BY FHE AUTHOR OF 
THE “ECLIPSE OF FAITH.” 

The'' Nonconformist” says of ‘‘ The Super- 
human Origin of the Bible Inferred from It- 
elf”: “The pen of Henry. Rogers has lost 
none of its old cunning. is as subtle, as 
graphic, as logical, and as ornate as when 
Wrorote ‘The Helipse of Faith. If the argu- 
ment of these lectures is not. very profound, it 
‘carried 10 its logical issues with a resistless 
forts and clothed in all the charms of eloquent 
epresion. Few books of the season are likely 
© be more or more deservedly popular, the 
hard work expended on it by the author 
making i unusually easy and pleasant read- 
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McCLINTOCK & STRONG'S Cyclopzaia of 
Biblifeal, Theological, and Ecclesiastical Lit- 
erature. Five volumes now ready, from A 
to Me. 8vo, Cloth, $5. Sheep, $6. Half 
Morocco, $7.50: (Sold by Subscription.) 


THE EVANGRITCAL ALLIANCE, 16s. 
History, Essays, Orations, ete. Svo, Cloth, 


DR: TYNG’S Office and Duty of a Christian 
Pastor. 12mo, Cloth, $1.26. 


WINCHELL’S Doctrine of Evolution. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1. 


CHRISTLIEB on Modern Infidelity. 12mo, 
Cloth, % cents. 


$2.00. , 
—— 
DAWSON’S Eerth and Man. Ilustrations.’ 
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Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2.50. 
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OF THE UNITED STATES. Designed for the 
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gations, and rights of Citizenship. By ISRAEL 


WARD ANDREws, D.D., Marietta College. 
48 pp., with Index and Appendicés embracing im- 
portant State papers. 


LIBRARY EDITION. &vo, Full sheep, $2.00. 
SCHOOL EDITION, 12mo, Cloth, $1.0. 
PROCRESSIVE AND PRACTICAL 


METHOD FOR THE STUDY OF THE FRENCH 
LANGUAGE, By F. Durer. 
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} Il. (Nearly Ready), $1.00. 
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“tHE WINGS OF A DOVE.” 


BY HENRY J. VAN DYEE, JR. 





1. 
dyin 
sunset, when the rosy light was dying 
*awift down the patnway of the West, 
[saw a lonely dove in silence flying, 
To be at rest. 


Emblem of peace, I cried, could I but borrow 
Thy pinions fleet, thy freedom blest, 
[a fly away from every careful sorrow, 
And be at rest. 
II. 


At twilight, through the shadow softly falling, 
Back came the dove to seek her nest, 
In the deep Woods, from which her mate was 
calling— 
There was true rest, 
Peace, heart of mine! no longer sigh to 
wander ; 
Vex not thyself in fruitless quest. 
There are no happy islands over yonder; 
Come home and rest. 


oS 


PERSONAL TRAITS OF CHARLES 
SUMNER. 


BY MARY CLEMMER AMES. 








Ir is true that Charles Sumner’s manner 
was lofty and could be haughty. The 
“fine disdain” which it is said hovered 
about the brows of Prescott was at times 
equally conspicuous in the face of his 
friend. His mind, like his body, was cast in 
amold of majesty. He lived in constant 
daily companionship with the master minds 
of antiquity. The thoughts of the leading 
Grecian and Roman thinkers to him were 
as warm with a living personality as the 
thoughts of his beloved friends, Longfellow 
aud Ewerson. Riding through the Rock 
Creek woods, he would lift his eyes to the 
walls of verdure beside him, pierced with 
the “‘ arrows of sunset” in myriad points of 
fae, and utter with as much uUnction of 
emotion the words of Seneca on Liberty as 
if Seneca were that moment speaking 
audibly with him from out some wayside 
burning bush. Somewhat of grandeur 
would come unconsciously into the manner 
ofa man toned by nature to such lofty 
moods. They struck discordantly only on 
the souls that failed in comprehension and 
sympathy. But few even of his personal 
friends realized what a pervading and pre- 
vailing passion in him was his love of study, 
Nor was it easy for the most scholarly to 
measure at once the variety and vastness of 
his actual learning. Others ‘outstripped 
him in special directions; but in accuracy 
and breadtii of knowledge he was pre- 
eminent amid the scholars of the world 
His knowledge sprang from distant sources 
into his speech like inspiration, and in 
the mst unexpected moment he would 
astonish some savant by the sudden light 
that he would throw upon that savant’s 
ownexclusive field. He loved study not 
only for the fruit that it yielded, but for its 
own sake. It was objected to him as a con- 
Versationalist that he always seemed to in- 
struct. He did instruct even his equals, and 
it was not in his power to help it. A foun- 
tain so full and ever fed could not help its 
Own overflowing. In his youth study was 
‘ohim an inspiration, and in his decline a 
solace that it can prove to few. Only last 
simmer he told of his boyish eagerness ‘‘ to 
be up and at it” when a school-boy in Bos- 
‘on, and how morning after morning he 
Would get up in the dark, go down-stairs 
and light a fire, that he might study while 
otbers slept. During his sickness last year 
me 1D yh if I can see, I am never 

’ can read. Mrs. Agassiz was 
saying the other morning how she wished 
Ps Professor could get the same comfort 

utofit in his tedious illness, it would be 

such a relief to many weary hours. But his 
pened —- - science and to 
PO patch uses i e refreshment of 
iain on y reading. _ When Iam 
bosk with pain, Ijust dip into one 
ory | ay ne; till l really forget 
mit ie i ing tat wee 
of the oe ying is that the treasures 
ect and soul, which we have 


been a whole life-time gleaning, which we 
have gathered at such infinite cost of labor 
and pain—they must perish with us. What 
I have been all my present existence getting, 
that which has entered into my being till it 
has become its finest essence, I cannot be- 
queath to my dearest friend.” Minute and 
practical as he could be and was in routine 
and detail, in thought he ever lived in grand 
ideals, His ideal of the senatorial charac- 
ter was of the most exalted type. He be- 
lieved that the senator of a great republic 
should live as high above suspicion as 
Cesar’s wife. This belief he illustrated in 
his own character so completely that malig- 
nity and revenge in their direst retaliation 
never dared to impugn his honor, either ag 
statesman or man. Too lofty to stoop to 
littleness; too sensitively conscientious to 
swerve an iota from duty; too absolute in 
his convictions to be able to doubt what 
duty was—these dominant qualities gained 
force through all the conditions of his per- 
sonallife. In the ultimate sense that life 
was a lonely one, as the lives of the greatest 


‘of the human race have ever been. Almost 


the last of his family, for many years the 
only son left to a proud mother, who lived 
to rejoice in his filial devotion for nearly 
fifty-eight years of his life, the deference of 
@ Woman so august, who was yet his mother, 
the homage of his countrywomen, the 
close friendship of the most illustrious men 
of his time, both in Europe and America, 
with a clear consciousness of his own 
vast resources and powers, pitted against the 
wrong and injustice which he sorely in- 
dured, altogether in a life of solitary 
thought, a life so bare of the dear home 
bonds whose very binding begets self-for- 
getfulness, tended inwardly to self-con- 
sciousness, if not to self-assertion. This is 
the fault of which heis the oftenest and 
most loudly accused by his political equals; 
never by his friends. He was human, and 
perhaps had too little sympathy with modes 
of thought and action the antagonists of 
his own, too intolerant of opinions spring- 
ing from the convictions of others; but he 
was never arrogant saye to pretense. His 
whole being abhorred a sham, he instinct. 
ively recoiled from it in lofty scorn, and the 
scorn was visible; for, had he wished, his 
nature was too transparent to hide it. The 
aged, the young, the weak, the lowly never 
found it possible to utter such reproach of 
him. Such was his tenderness of humanity 
toward these that in his presence it was im- 
possible for them to realize the vast dis- 
tance that divided them. He would allow 
strangers, who were ‘‘fellow-creatures 
and naught beside” to take his hours of 
work in the evening; and his secreta- 
ry, Mr. Johnson, who was with him 
when he died, who for nearly twenty 
years served him and loved him with the 
devoted tenderness of a son, on rising and 
coming into his study in the gray light of the 





morning, would find him where he left him 
the night before, at his table, still at work. 
Yet in these exhaustive days, when as chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Relations 
his labors were incessant by night and by 
day, he could yet take time to go miles to 
visit a venerable lady of ninety years, who 
wished to take his hand, but who could not 
come to him. His servants regarded him 
with an affection akin to worship; and there 
is no severer tribunal than that of the 
kitchen, no keener censors than the men 
and women who serve you through your 
common needs. The man who can be great 
to his valet is great indeed. The woman 
who is beloved by her seamstress need not 
dread the slightest the Day of Judgment. 
If those who know us through minute traits 
and petty things can love us best, we may 
be indifferent, indeed, to the great world’s 
verdict, which, whatever its opinion, essen- 
tially knows us not. By the minutest and 
most unyielding test was Charles Sumner 
personally tried and not found wanting. 

‘‘T hate his principles,” said a Southern 
man, to me; ‘‘ but I can’t help liking him. 
I supposed that he was never kind to any 
one but to niggers, till I went to his house 
to work one roasting July day. I was fixing 
some book-shelves into his study, and didn’t 
know that he even noticed I was there, for 
his back was to me and he was bent over 
his table writing. The first thing I knew 
he came up to me witha great palm-leaf 
fan, and said: ‘Won’t you use this, and 








get cool and rest? Idon’t like to think 





that anybody in my house is as uncomfort- 

able as I know you must be this moment. 

I took it; but I ain’t used to men who give 

me fans and tell me to fan myself when 

they are paying me for a day’s work. I 

don’t quite forgive him for wanting colored 

children to go to school with my children; 

but asaman I like him better than any 

man I ever worked for. He simply tells 
you what he wants, pays you yur price, 

and never dickers.” 

Much that was called pure egotism in Mr. 
Sumner was equally ingenuousness. Like 
all men cast in the grandest mold, the 
child-nature in him was very large. With 
intense delicacy of feeling and of manner, 
he had little of mere worldly tact. With- 
out an atom more self-appreciation than 
many a one who remained silent, he spoke 
of himself with the same frankness that he 
would of another. Certainly his apprecia- 
tion of others was not stinted. He could 
never ‘“‘damn with faint praise or with 
the silent smile of slow disparagement.’ 

No more generous praise was ever poured 
upon the intellectual merits of many of his 
colleagues than were spontaneously uttered 
by Charles Sumner of men who never had 
one word of kindness, much less of appre- 
ciation, to bestow upon him. He was mag 

nanimous even in his enmities. A man who 
could be petty would not have cared to have 
the portrait of an antagonist ever before 
him inhis own house. Buta fine engraving 
of President Grant, beside that of Lincoln, 
hung in Charles Sumner’s library to his 
dying day, while on a bracket in the hall 
was also carved the President’s face. 

Mr. Sumner’s sensitiveness suffered 
through his deficiency in a sense of humorj 
He had an acute appreciation of wit. He 
delighted in it in his contemporaries and 
liked to repeat and to make apropos the 
keen repartees and brilliant bon mots of the 
most famous men and women of the world; 
but to his own tremendous power of sar- 
casm, to the pathos and majesty of his na. 
ture humor gave but faint and flickering 
relief. His faculties were not receptive to 
its play. If it took them unawares, he re- 
coiled with a sense of incongruity or of 
annoyance. This habitude of temperment, 
as well as of intellect, had something to do 
with many of the coldnesses of his life, 
Sincerity was the prevailing law of his be- 
ing. It was impossible for him to 
feign a warmth that he could not 
feel for any one with whose na- 
ture he was not in sympathy. In many 
of the superficial estimates of his character 
it has been cruelly and falsely said that he 
lived to quarrel with all his friends. Ag- 
gressive as he was morally, he was at heart 
a peacemaker. He differed on political and 
even moral questions with many with 
whom at times he had lived in intimate 
political and even personal relations. This 
fact is constantly stated; while another, 
which not a few know—how much he over- 
looked and how much he forgave—is never 
mentioned. Almost never in personal in- 
tercourse did he utter a harsh judgment of 
any living being. He was the least fitful 
of men in his friendships. They were 
tender, deep, abiding, life-long. The men 
who loved him best at death bad loved him 
from boyhood. They were among the 
rarest souls who inhabit mortal tabernacles. 
Can any land or race present three more 
ideal men of the highest type than Emerson, 
Longfellow, and Whittier? These three 
men loved Charles Sumner and will ever love 
him. One of them said of him: ‘‘ He has 
the whitest soul I ever knew.” The full- 
ness of its infinite tenderness he lavished 
upon them. His affection extended in 
scarcely less degree to the children of his 
friends. Describing the daughters of one, 
his listener, after getting sketches of the 
three, said: “‘And which do you love the 
best?” ‘*I love them aJW best,” was the re- 
ply. ‘But E—— seems the nearest, for she 
is still a little girl, and not afraid, when I 
come, to throw her arms around my neck 
and tell me that she is glad tosee me.” 

No one who ever saw Charles Sumner 
point to his Neapolitan Psyche can doubt 
that his love for beauty was one of the 
most powerful elements of his nature. As 
his hand followed the faultless outline of 
the brow, the perfect purity was all that he 
saw. To his eyes the unwrought block of 
marble below was as if it were not. The 








ideal line, the utter innocence of gaze to 


him were all-sufficing. His love for beauty 
was an intellectual passion. From it the 
keenest pangs of his heart were born. He 
outlived the pain so far as to renew his 
delight in the ministries of perpetual beauty. 
The flush of spring, the fullness of summer, 
the tints of autumn, the form of a vase, the 
lines of an engraving, the associations of a 
book, the expression of a picture were all 
endowed for him with the power of per- 
sonal presence and were parts of the 
universal ministry which brightened his 
more serious labors and made companion- 
ship beyond the common possibility of in. 
animate things in his silent home and oft 
lonely heart. What these treasures were to 
him no one who ever saw him touch a fa- 
vorite book, or gaze at a beloved picture, or 
can recall the tone in which he spoke of 
them can ever forget. Foes and friends 
point sadly and cruelly to the final scene in 
that now dismantled home as one of exe 
ceptional loneliness. The truth is, it was 
one of exceptional grief. As there was no 
woman who by right of relationship could 
minister to him in death, there were rea- 
sons wise and proper why that ministry 
should be, as it was, performed by men who 
loved him. The library without was filled 
with sad-faced, tearful women, and the 
room in which he died would not have held 
the women, of lofty and lowly condition, 
who alike, in the City of Washington, came 
and begged in some way to render sery- 
ice in that one day of agony and death. 
Not even the death of Lincoln evoked 
from more women’s eyes more loving 
tears. This is saying much, but not too 
much. Lincoln’s nature was full of lovable 
qualities. He was tender-hearted and gen. 
tle, and his cruel taking off made him at 
once the Nation’s martyr and its idol. Yet 
he died in the midst of his own; whilein that 
sense Charles Sumner did die alone. Scarce- 
ly less was Charles Sumner a martyr to lib- 
erty. The entire life of his manhood, the 
utter sum of his transcendent powers were 
given to the cause for which Lincoln died. 
He had a physique which should have lasted 
a hundred years. But Slavery’s blow, 
which smote him seventeen years before, 
tore the chord of life. It was slow death, 
but no less it was death. 

Charles Sumner lived and died a moral 
hero to women. Such men alone appeal to 
the element of worship which lives ever in 
the unperverted woman. Few approached 
sufficiently near to discover any human 
blemish which might mar the grand propor- 
tions of theirgod. To their eyes, he fulfilled 
in person the ideal of greatness, intellectual 
and moral. Hewas cast in the mold of the 
Vatican Apollo. “The shape and gesture 
proudly eminent” were his. His passion 
for truth, for honor, for justice; his devo- 
tion to human freedom, sealed with his 
blood, commanded their moral faculties 
His Greek love for beauty in its purest forms 
his exquisite tastes, his wonderful culture, 
which had gleaned in every field of human 
knowledge, sufficed the esthetic nature of 
the higher order of women; while the mar- 
velous sweetness of his smile, the gentle- 
ness of his courtesy, his reverence for the 
finest womanhood made him ever in their 
eyes, from first to last, ‘“‘the blameless 
knight,” the ideal man, Let no woman 
fear to own a capacity for such worship, 
lest it shall be mistaken and misjudged by 
the vulgar for weakling sentiment. Your 
god may not be a god at all; nevertheless, 
hold fast to your ideal of him—by so much 
will you bring him nearer to it if it 
were possible for woman to cease to 
worship the sovereign in man, or 
for man to cease to revere the spiritual 
in woman, we might deplore, indeed, the 
speedy downfall of the race, which false 
prophets now delight to prophesy. Through 
all his public life Mr. Sumner was the re- 
cipient of far-off adoring letters (in no 
sense to be confounded with love letters) 
addresscd to him by his countrywomen. 
These letters, received from strangers whom 
he never met, would have made many vol- 
umes, He numbered among bis personal 
friends and private correspondents ladies 
of the highest rank and culture abroad and 
of the finest gifts and most extended in- 
fluence at home. Yet the woman who 
wailed aloud in the stormy street while she 
watched the receding train which bore the 
lifeless form of her friend to bis final home 








was & woman—bent and old and poor~ 
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ridor of the Capitol. 

The friends who care for him must ever 
sigh as they recall the gray shadow of in. 
finite weariness which settled upon him 
during the last few months of his stay here. 
It was the shadow of death stealing out 
ward from the dark valley. Yet he never 
accomplished more actual labor than in the 
last winter. But let no one suppose that to 
him the call came unaware. Late last sum- 
mer he said to one who loves to live: 
“When you have lived as long as1 have, 
survived so many that you love, and have 
realized by experience how much of vanity 
and vexation enter into all of our struggles 
and weariness here, you will know in fact 
that you are alone, and begin to have 
pleasant anticipations of that country 
where there is no friction and where friend 
never turns from friend. My call to it will 
be welcome andI have no prayer to offer 
against sudden death.” 





Washington. 


Wasuineton, April 25th, 1874. 

We pardon mapy little sins to th man 
who possesses great virtues. The peopie of 
all countries in all ages have been inclined 
to look lightly even upon the vices of tbeir 
great men, It is not strange, therefore, that 
the one great act of Gen. Grant—the vetoof 
the Currency Bill—should cover up a multi- 
tude of offenses and mistakes. A man who 
is capable of such a heroic act must haye 
wome sort of greatness in him. Those who 
dislike him and his veto message say that 
he did not appreciate the character of his 
act; but that he is controlled by the capital- 
ists of the East, and that, being a stolid, ob- 
stinate man, he doesnot feel the criticisms 
on his course. I am satisfied that this is an 
entirely incorrect view of his -character. 
He fully appreciated the strength of the 
opposition to his views. He was beset and 
besieged for days by such men as Morton, 
Butler, aud Logan, and he must have dread- 
ed their opposition and anger; yet, 
spite of their arguments and entreat- 
ies, he took the course which to 
bim seemed necessary for the welfare of 
the nation. Probably two-thirds of both 
branches of Congress openly or secretly de- 
sired the President to sign the bill. A large 
number of members who voled against the bill 
hoped that the President would agree to the 
proposed compromise, and the President 
knew it. He was informed privately that 
many Eastern men of character would look 
with approval upon him if he should ap- 
pend his name to the bill, and that they 
would defend the act, though they had felt 
compelled to vote against it. Now, was it 
stupidity and obstinacy that led the Presi- 
dent, in the face of such a powerful op- 
position, to veto the bill? It is simply im- 
possible. He had the sense to perceive the 
fearful dangers which threatened the coun- 
try. This was the first step toward re- 
pudiation and finalruin. He had the ability 
to look at the question as the American 
people will look at it twenty years hence; 
and then he had that quiet, obstinate cour- 
age that enabled him to face a host of op- 
ponents, conscious as he was that he was 
right. It was the same courage and tenacity 
of purpose that led him through the Wilder- 
nessafter Lee “‘ all summer,” no matter what 
the military critics said; and, now that 
the thing is done, he is not in the least dis- 
turbed by the fury of the inflationists. This 
Jack of sensitiveness to public opinion is 
not always @ useful trait in a public map, 
but it is occasionally very convenient, 

There is a deal of scolding in certain 
quarters, threats of the destruction of the 
Republican party, of accusing the President 
of being the tool of Eastern capitalists, and 
soon. But let us wait a few weeks. Much 
of tbis is mere froth and will be blown off 
ina few days. Tbe great fact remains, like 
a cliff on the seashore, that for three long 
years the inflationists cannot carry through 
any of their schemes; for the President 
stands in their way. The waves may shat- 
ter themselves against thatrock; but there 
it stands and will stand. This is why the 
inflationists are so angry—their case is so 
hopeless. The mere veto of the bill is noth- 
ing; but the message is like fate, Gen: 
Grant does not change. And he now sel- 





who keeps a little stand of traffic in a cor- 
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elmnly admonishes Congress and the coun. 
try that he will not sign a bill which adds 
another dollar to an irredeemable currency. 
And Messrs. Morton, Logan, Butler, and 
their associates know that he went out of 
his way to explicitly express his views, so 
that Congress may not waste further time 
in passing inflation bills. 

What will Congress do? It is not yet 
quite certain what attempts will be made; 
but it seems clear to me that but one thing 
is possible. When the anger of a few of the 
leaders of inflation has vented itself in 
violent speeches, Congress must look the 
situation squarely in the face, and go to 
work at once to prepare the way for specie 
resumption, coupling with it free banking. 
It can scarcely be worth while to waste time 
in passing bills which the President will 
veto. 

There are rumors of Cabinet changes, and 
it is a good time now to place an able man 
at the head of the Treasury—one who wil] 
command the respect and ‘confidence of the 
country. Such a man, if he can be found, 
would lighten the cares and responsibilities 
of the President in regard to this great con- 
troversy, for it is easy to foresee that the 
great issue for the immediate future is this 
financial question. Just now, in their anger, 
some of the Western and Southern Repub. 
licans threaten to make an issue with the 
Administration, but they will think better 
of it soon; but a strong and able adviser 
and counselor would be of great service to 
the President in this juncture of affairs. 


The new phase in the financial contro- 
versy renders an early adjournment of Con- 
gtess improbable. The President suggests 
increased taxation in his message, and, if the 
advice is followed, it will take a consider- 
able time to pass the necessary legislation. 
The transportation question is still unset- 
tled in the Senate, and the Western mem- 
bers do not care to adjourn without doing 
something toward satisfying their constitu- 
ents. It is not expected that any startling 
legislation will actually be accomplished in 
this matter at this session ; but it seems to be 
necessary to make the attempt. 


Two or three important investigations are 
still going on. That in regard to ‘‘ moieties» 
and the Sanborn business is substantially 
closed, though two or three witnesses will 
be examined before the subject is brought 
up in the House for action. There is not a 
doubt of the action of Congress. The whole 
business will be stopped at once. Indeed, 
the Treasury Department long since antici- 
pated the course of Congress and suspended 
the Sanborn contracts. General Butler is 
about the only member of the House who 
will defend them. There will be more op- 
position to the abolition of moieties as con- 
nected with the custom-houses, for the par- 
ties interested have some powerful friends 
in Congress; but it is expected that even 
this system will be abolished. 


The investigations into our District affairs 
has gone far enough to show that a change 
in local government is needed, and I hear 
that the Committee is unanimous in the opin- 
jon that immediate legislation is necessary 
for the protection of the taxpayers and of 
the property of the United States. It is be- 
lieved that a plan can be framed which wil) 
secure an honest administration and dis- 
bursement of money here; and that when 
Congress is satisfied of this it will not hesi- | 
tate to assume a proper share of the heavy 
debt of the District. D. W. B. 


aR 


An intelligent subscriber in Ten ‘ar- 
ish, La., writes a criticism, which we wish 
we could print, on a correspondent who re- 
marked that the Southern people need ‘‘to 
kill that wicked and unjust prejudice against 
color which had its origin in slavery.” She 
indignantly denies that there is any such preju- 
dice, in eloquent language describing the affec- 
tion and tender care which in the good old 
days of slavery she and her friends showed and 
felt for their negroes. We do not doubt a 
word of it; nor that it is too true that North- 
erners feel too much of the same prejudice. 
She turns the table well by replying that it was 
‘+a trial to a Northern teacher in a Southern 
family to shake hands with our ‘Mammy,’ who 
was as Gear to us almost as our Own mother,”’ 
But we really cannot gag Dr. Cuyler’s utter- 
ance, even if he should so far offend some of 


the ambitious, the coarse, the unprincipled 





Lincoln ‘our rustic David,’ 


our readers as to “call the selfish, the hidden, | 


Houng and Old. 
PUSSY WILLOWS, 


BY A. 8. BASSETT. 








Waar do you think I have in my room, 
Bursting into a silvery bloom? 

Something so cunning and bright and gay 
I forget the clouds of the rainy day. 


They look like tiny tassels of silk, 

They are silver gray and white as milk, 

They glisten with soft and silky light 

And dimple and twinkle with all their. might. 


Little gray kittens rolled into a ball— 
Only a kitten was never so small— 
One and another atilt they grow, 
Little silk sisters all in a row. 


All close to the stem they cuddle away— 
Wee little nuns, with hoods of gray; 

Some boldly swing from the mother stem— 
Guess nobody can frighten them ; 


Some are strung pearls on bright brown 
strings ; 

Now can you guess me these wonderful things ? 

So soft and round and cunning and bright? 

‘Pussy Willows?’ Yes, dear; that is right. 


Brave little pussies, sturdy and bold, 
Breasting the snow and the raia and cold, 
They come the first of all the spring, 
Before the blue-bird dares to sing, 


Before the violets "neath the ground 
Have wakened from their sleep profound, 
Before the fern leaves have unrolled 
Their drowsy heads of rusty gold. 


Brave little pledges of fairer flowers! 
Stout little heralds of summer hours! 
Blue skies coming after the gray ; 
After the March winds, beautiful May. 





JUST WHAT SHE DESERVED, 


BY EFSA MANSFIELD. 


“Do you intend, Alice, to take that 
satchel and lunch-basket and  bird-cage 
and plant and water-proof cloak—so many 
things along with you into your car-seat?” 

** Yes, sir, I must.” 

“Why must you, Alice? It is not cold 
to-day and there is no danger of its rain- 
ing. You will not need your cloak, and 
you probably will not unstrap it. Can’t 
you put it into your trunk, or manage 
somehow to take fewer bundles into your 
seat with you?” 

“No, Uncle John, I cannot. My trunk 
is crammed so full now that I fear the 
lock will burst.” 

“Well, Alice, if you must take so many 
packages with you,,I want to suggest to 
you to be careful how you dispose of them. 
Don’t attempt to occupy two seats, when 
you have paid for only one, if some one 
else wants the other.” 

“That will depend greatly, Uncle John, 
upon who it is that wants a seat with me,” 
replied Miss Alice, with a haughty toss of 
her head. ‘I certainly shall not put my 
things under my feet nor load my lap un- 
comfortably to accommodate some ordi- 
nary-looking man or fussy old womant 
One-half of the men nowadays would jus 
as lief oblige a young lady to do it as 
not. They are not gallant at all; they ought 
to be ashamed of themselves. I have heard 
women—geod women they were, too—say 
that the seat beside them was engaged, when 
they had got their things placed and didn’ 
wish to remove them, or because they didn’t 
fancy the looks of the person who wanted 
the seat, when I knew that they had no 
friend that was coming in to take the place. 
I didn’t blame them at all, Uncle John. I 
shouldn’t hesitate to say the same myself 
under the same circumstances. It wouldn't 
be telling an untruth. If all of these pack- 
ages were on it, it would be taken, wouldn’t 
nr” 

**Pshaw! pshaw! Alice. Is that you ad- 
vocating such stuff as that?” exclaimed her 
uncle, in surprise and indignation. ‘Tf, 
too, have seen women and girls, and occa- 
sionally a man, who acted upon that princi- 
ple; but I had serious doubts of their good- 
ness. I never dreamed before, Alice, that 
you were so selfish and unprincipled as to 
think of doing such a thing. If a man 
ought to feel ashamed to take a seat for 
which he has honestly paid, how oughta 
young lady to feel-who would not scruple to 





practice gross deception for the sake of re- 
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taining, for her own convenience, a seat to 
which she has no claim whatever? If | 
were willing to do such a thing, my respect 
for myself would be about as little as it 
would be if I wished to steal from a Passen- 
ger as much money as he had paid for hig 
car-fare. It will be fully half an hour, 
Alice, before Mike gets here with the car. 
riage. While we are waiting, I will tell 
you alittle incident that transpired in the 
car when your Aunt Ruth andI went to 
Richmond, last fall. We had a seat in the 
rearend of thecar. The first seat in front 
of us was occupied by a young lady—just 
about your age, Alice, judging from her 
looks. She was richly dressed and I think 
would be called a handsome girl; but there 
was something both in her look and manner 
that was not pleasing to me, even before [ 
had heard her speak or hardly seen her 
move. If any one had asked me what I 
disliked in her, it would have been difficult 
for me to tell; yet there was an intangible 
something about her which gave me the 
impression that she had no idea that the 
Golden Rule—‘ Whatsoever ye would that 
others should do to you do ye even 80 to 
them’—was intended for such asshe. She 
probably thought, Alice, that that divine 
injunction was given for common people— 
‘ordinary-looking men and fussy old 
women.’ 

“Your Aunt Ruth said that she believed 
that about all Summerville were going 
somewhere that morning, the cars were s0 
rapidly filled. It is always amusing to me 
to observe the difference in the dispositions 
and manners of the people who are seated 
while others are passing through looking 
for unoccupied seats. I know of no better 
place in which to study human naturo than 
inthe cars. I think that I bave seen more 
curious phases of it while riding in then 
than I ever saw in any other place. I ob 
served the young lady in front of me that 
morning with more interest than I did any 
other person, because I wanted to ascertain 
whether I was correct or not in the opinion 
which I had so hastily formed of her. 

‘<One of the last passengers who came in 
was a white-haired, tottering old man. He 
looked to the right and left of him for 6 
vacant seat, as he passed down the aisle, 
leaning on his staff. I glanced ahead; but! 
could see no place where he could get a seat, 
except with the young lady of whom I have 
been telling you. I hoped that some young 
man would give up his seat to the poor old 
gentleman and find one for himself in an- 
other car; for I was sure the young lady 
would not make room for him, if she could 
avoid it. She had about as many packages 
as you intend to take with you, Alice, and 
she had arranged them all on the seat be- 
side her with such nicety that it gave them 
a peculiarly touch-me-not appearance. I 
thought of asking her if she had noticed 
that decrepit old man who was looking for 
a seat, thinking she might possibly remove 
her packages if I should. But I had the 
curiosity to see what she would do of her 
own accord, sol refrained from speaking, 
and intended to give him my place if he did 
not secure one before he came to me. No 
doubt some of the people whom he passed 
would have given him theirs if they had not 
observed that there was a vacant seat beside 
the young lady. Astheold gentleman drew 
pearer to us, she turned her head and looked 
out of the window. I must confess, Alice, 
that I was rather glad, on the whole, that no 
one had moved for him. I wanted to see 
how far she would let her selfishness carry 


her. 
“Two men—one middle-aged, the other 


younger—sat in the seat directly opposite 
the young lady. From a few words that I 
caught of their conversation, I learned thag 
the younger man was a carpenter, and I 
thought it quite probable that they both 
were. The middle-aged man sat next the 
aisle, and I noticed that he was observing 
the young lady quite as closely as I was. 
His face was not a very demonstrative one; 
but once or twice I detected an amused 
twinkle in his eyes and a slight curl on his 
lips when he glanced at her. When the old 
mancame against the young lady, he stopped 
andlooked first at her bundles and then at ber. 


looking out of the window and humming & 
tune. He didn’t speak, but he drew 8 long 
breath, that was half a sigh, and he looked 





dejected and weary, and was about to pas 


But she didn’t seehim. Oh! no. She was . 
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along, when the middle-aged man opposite 
arose and said respectfully: ‘ Take my seat, 
sir? And hekindly helped him into it, at the 
same time glancing at the young lady and 
saying: ‘1 can find another for myself, or I 
can stand.’ She did not turn her head nor 
show any signs of hearing him. So he 
walked the whole length of the car, looking 
for a vacant seat; but, of course, with no 
success, and it is not at all probable that he 
expected to find one when he started. As 
he came back toward us, the twinkle in his 
eyes and the curl on his lips were a little 
more marked than they were before, but 
there was less amusement in the expression 
and more indignation. Probably none of 
the passengers except those who had ob- 
grved him watching the young lady noticed 
it. Iwas satisfied, however, from his looks, 
that he intended to give that selfish, dis- 
obliging young lady a lesson, and I soon 
found that I was not mistaken. He came 
directly to her, and, gently touching her 
shoulder (she was still looking out of the 
window), he suid: 

“ ‘Shall I place some of these bundles up 
in the rack for you, young lady? I can 
find no other seat in this car that. is not oc- 
cupied by some person.’ 

“*You will please to leave my things 
where they are,’ she snappishly replied. 
‘I presume that there are plenty of vacaut 
seats in the rear car. A gentleman would go 
and look for one, and not disturb a lady in 
this way.’ 

“By this time all the passengers near 
were looking on and listening intently to 
see what would come next. At her crusty 
reply he put on an exceedingly abashed 
look, and stammered : 

“¢Oh! I beg your pardon, young lady. 
I bad no idea that I was about to encroach 
upon your rights. Idid not suppose that 
you had paid for both of these seats. But 
you have, of course; for nothing can be 
clearer than that a lady would never speak 
toa man as youspoke to me if she were 
not entitled to both. If you will please 
show me your tickets for the two or will 
give me your word that you have’ paid for 
them both I will go anywhere—will stand 
crowded into any corner—sooner than dis- 
turb you again.’ 

“She neither showed tickets nor deigned 
toreply. So hecarefully removed her thingg 
and took the seat, telling her that whenever 
she or the conductor informed him that he 
had not the same right to it that she had to 
the one which she was occupying he would 
vacate it the nextinstant. All of the pas- 

sengers who had observed what was going 
on smiled approvingly and one or two 
laughed aloud ; and the old man nodded his 
head emphatically and whispered to the 
young carpenter: ‘ That was just what she 
deserved.’ 

“The young lady tucked back her dress 
disdainfully and looked scornfully at the 
man beside her, and I thought that she 
was about to say something very vindictive; 
but, if she were, she was prevented by a 
gentleman’s rushing up to the window where 
she sat and exclaiming: 

““*T came near not getting back to say 
‘good-bye,’ Clara. Here are the books that 
you wanted. The bookstore was closed 
and Lhad to wait nearly ten minutes before 
it was opened. I’m sorry it has so happened 
that I cannot accompany you. I hope that 
you will have a pleasant ride and get to the 
seminary without any trouble.’ 

“*A pleasant ride!’ she repeated, sarcas- 
tically ; then putting her head partly out of 
the window, she whispered, sufficiently 
loud for those in the adjoining seats to hear 
her, and no doubt with the special intent 
of humiliating the man who had had the 
audacity to remove her things and take a 
seat beside her: ‘I shall have a lovely 
lime, you may be sure of that, father. An 
insolent old carpenter has crowded him. 
self into the seat with me, and— 

“She was cut short in her remarks by 
the moving off of the train. Soon after the 
cars started, the ‘insolent old carpenter) 
turned toward her, and said, as compla- 
cently as he would have done if he had not 
heard her epithets: 

“*Your father’s voice sounded familiar 
to me, young lady, and I was about to rise 
and see if I knew him, when the cars 


Moved out of the depot. Will you please 
give me his name P 





“*No, sir, 1 will not,’ she haughtily re- 
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plied. “Iam notin the habit of holding 
conversation with strangers.’ 

“**Oht-ab! please excuse me,’ he said, un. 
able to repress asmile. ‘Perhaps we shall 
make each other’s acquaintance sometime. 
Then we will converse,’ 

“*He did not speak to her again until we 
reached Richland. When the conductor 
called out the name of the station, she-hasti- 
ly arose, and, gathering up her packages, 
which were rather more than she could 
conveniently manage, said, imperatively : 

““* Let me pass out.’ 

“** Certainly, young lady,’ he pleasantly 
replied. ‘I stophere myself. You seem to 
be burdened with packages. Allow me to 
take some of them out of the car for you.’ 

“She did not reply in words; but she 
threw back her head and looked intensely 
disgusted that he should offer to touch her 
things. He evidently tried to suppress a 
smile as he turned around and crossed over 
to the young carpenter. On account of 
your Aunt Ruth’s lameness, we sat quietly 
in our seats, waiting for the other passen- 
gers to go out, beforeI helped her out. So I 
had nothing to do but observe what was 
going on around me. The young lady’s 
packages troubled her, and she was obliged 
to pause a moment to rearrange them. Be- 
fore she passed out of her seat, a young 
lady about her age rushed in to meet her. 
After the accustomed salutations between 
young ladies, the newcomer dropped down 
upon the seat and exclaimed : 

“**Oh! Clara, my breath is nearly gone. I 
did not get your letter until fifteen minutes 
ago, and I hurried every step of the way 
here, for fear that I should be too late to 
meet you. I am delighted that you decided 
to enter the seminary here. Where in the 
world did you fall in with our principal, 
and where is he now? Has he gone to get 
a carriage for you?’ 

“<*T am sure I don’t know what you 
mean, Grace,’ she replied. ‘I haven’t seen 
the principal.’ 

‘**Haven’t seen him !’ said Miss Grace, 
with an amazed look. ‘ Of course, you have 
seen him. When I first caught a glimps® 
of you from the car-door, you and he were 
standing togetherin this seat and he was 
speaking to you.’ 

***Oh!ino, Grace. Your eyes could not 
have served you aright,’ said the selfish 
young lady, who had carried herself so dis. 
agreeably and hangiitily, with a good deal 
of agitation and a very red face. ‘It can- 
not be possible that the man whom you saw 
talking tome was Mr. Gaylord. You surely 
must be trying to play a joke on me, I beg 
of you to tell me that it was not he.’ 

‘*«T cannot, my dear; for it certainly was 
he,’ replied Miss Grace. ‘Why, what is 
the matter, Clara? Didn’t you like him? 
If you did not, I am sure you will when you 
become acquainted with him. He is one of 
the most refined and agreeable men in the 
world, and his wife is just as agreeable as 
heis. Ithought that you were one of the 
most fortunate of girls when your father 
told me that they had consented to take you 
to board. I wish that I were in your 
place.’ 

“©You’d wish you were anywhere but in 
my place if you knew what—’ 

‘“‘Miss Grace iuterrupted her in her 
sentence by exclaiming: 

‘¢* Why, here is Mr. Gaylord now.’ 

‘¢* Mr, Gaylord,’ she said, as he was pass- 
ing, without looking toward them, ‘this 
young lady, whom you were speaking to a 
few minutes ago, is my friend, Miss Clara 
Evans, whom we were expecting to-day.’ 

** He tiurned, and, stepping into the seat in 
front of them, gave his hand to the young 
lady with whom he had rode thirty miles 
that morning, and smilingly said: 

**¢ How do you do, Miss Evans? It gives 
me pleasure to make your acquaintance. 
When [ first saw you, with your books and 
packages, 1 felt pretty sure that you were 
the young lady whom we expected down 
from Summerville this morning, and as 
soon as I heard your father’s voice I was 
confirmed in my opinion. Now that you 
know me, Miss Evans, and know that I am 
not a carpenter, you will permit me to take 
your things for you and see you into a car- 


riage, will you not?” 

‘““ As he stooped and took her packages 
from her, he asked, in a low tone: 
“«¢ Have you ever thought, Miss Evans, 
that it would be well for the revisers of the 





New Testament to omit to state in the new 


revision that Christ was a carpenter? You 
know some people might feel so much 
greater reverence for him if they did noi 
know that humiliating fact.’ 

“*She stood like one transfixed and nei- 
ther answered his questions nor objected to 
his taking all of her bundles. Then she 
meekly followed him out of the cars. Her 
face was so crimson and she looked so ut- 
terly crestfallen that your tender-bearted 
aunt said that she could not help pitying 
her, richly as she merited the lesson. But 
I could not pity ber, Alice, she had shown 
such a thoroughly selfish and disagreeable 
spirit. And I wished that the white-headed 
old man had remained in the car long 
enough to witness herdiscomfiture. I think 
that he would have said again: ‘That is 
just what she deserved” AndI told your 
aunt so, and she said that she hoped that 
the poor girl would so profit by that day’s 
experience that she would never deserve to 
be so humiliated again.” 

“And I hope, Uncle John,” said Alice, 
in a softened and subdued tone, as Mike 
came up to the door with the carriage, “that 
I never again shall merit the rebuke con- 
veyed in your story.” 
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| DR. C. M’LANE'’S 


CELEBRATED 


LIVER PILLs, 


FOR THE CURE OF 


Hepatitis or Liver Complaint, 
DYSPEPSIA AND SICK HEADACHE. 


——— 3 
Symptoms of a Diseased Liver. 


AIN in the right side, under the edge 
of the ribs, increases on pressure ; 
sometimes the pain is in the left side; the 
patient is rarely able to lie on the left 
side ; sometimes the pain is felt under the 
shoulder-blade, and it frequently extends 
to the top of the shoulder, and is some- 
times mistaken for a rheumatism in the 
arm. The stomach is affected with loss 
of appetite and sickness; the bowels in 
general are costive, sometimes alternative 
with lax; the head is troubled with 
pain, accompanied with a dull, heavy 
sensation in the back part. ‘There is ge- 
nerally a considerable loss of memory, 
accompanied with a painful sensation of 
having left undone something which ought 
to have been done. A slight, dry cough 
is sometimes an attendant. ‘The patient 
complains of weariness and debility ; he 
is easily startled, his feet are cold or burn- 
ing, and he complains of a prickly sensa- 
tion of the skin; his spirits are low; and 
although he is satisfied that exercise would 
be beneficial to him, yet he can scarcely 
summon up fortitude enough to try it. 
In fact, he distrusts every remedy. Se- 
veral of the above symptoms attend the 
disease, but cases have occurred where 
few of them existed, yet examination of 
the body, after death, has shown the Li 
ver to have been extensively deranged. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S VETO. 


WE said last week in reference to the 
Currency Bill, then in the President’s hands, 
that ‘‘he has a golden opportunity to do his 
country a lasting service. Will he see it 
and improve it?’ Nearly all the reports 
from Washington indicated that he would 
sign the bill; and such they continued to be 
up to the very hour in which he sent his 
veto message to the Senate. So general was 
this expectation that the veto when it came 
fell upon the inflationists like a thunder. 
clap in aclearsky. General Butler had the 
impertinence to intimate during the debate 
in the House that the President was all right; 
and Senator Morton felt confident that he 
would not resist the views of his inflation 
friends in the Senate. The result shows 
both to have been mistaken. The President 
—while mavaging to keep his counsel to 
himself until the proper time for disclosing 
it—has in vetoing this bill done the only 
thing he could do in consistency with his 
own repeated public statements and the sol- 
emn pledges made by the Government. 

In his first inaugural message President 
Grant said: ‘*On all leading questions 
agitating the public mind I will always ex- 
press my views to Congress and urge them 
according to my judgment, and, when I 
think it advisable, will exercise the consti. 
tutional privilege of interposing a veto to 
defeat measurcs which I oppose.” In the 
same message he also said: ‘‘A great debt 
has been contracted in securing to us and 
our posterity the Union. The payment of 
this, principal and interest, as well as the 
return to a specie basis as soon as it can be 
accomplished without material detriment to 
the debtor class or to the country at large, 
must be provided for.” Besides signing the 
Public Credit Act, which pledged the faith 
of the Government ‘‘to make provision at the 
earliest practicable period for the redemp- 





tion of United States notes in coin,” he has 
in every one of his annual messages to 
Congress called its attention to the impor. 
tance of taking some positive step toward 
the resumption of specie payment, in his 
last message distinctly saying that ‘‘ we 
can never have permanent prosperity until a 
specie basis is reached.” 

The expectation that the President would 
sign such a bill as the one presented to him 
supposes him to be either utterly oblivious 
of his own past position, and also that of the 
Government, or recreant and false to their 
requirements. By the act he would have 
dishonored bimself in the estimate of every 
sensible man and brought great discredit 
upon the public faith. What was this bill, 
in the view and design of those who passed 
it? Simply a measure for inflating the cur- 
rency by the addition of ninety millions to 
its volume, without a solitary provision for 
increasing its value or looking ever so re 
motely toward specie payment. It turned 
all the past pledges of the Government 
into falsehoods. It was, indeed, the first 
downward step toward ultimate repudiation. 
No man fit to be outside of a madhouse 
can for a moment suppose that the addition 
of ninety millions of irredeemable paper 
to a currency already depreciated could fail 
to increase this depreciation and put 
further off the time when the Government, 
if ever, would undertake to pay the green- 
back debt. The Dill should have been 
entitled “An Act to destroy public confi- 
dence, to violate the national faith, to ruin 
the Republican party, to disgrace the Pres- 
ident of the United States, to Butlerize the 
conscience of the people, to put in peril the 
business interests of all classes, with the 
exception of gold gamblers and specula- 
tors,and prepare the way for repudiating 
the national debt.” 

President Grant is to be heartily com- 
mended for having taken his stand on the 
side of right and honesty as well as 
fidelity to solemn pledges. His position 
settles the question that the inflation 
majority of the present Congress, lerge- 
ly composed of blunderers, who scarce- 
ly understand even the primer of finance, 
who have not sagacity enough clear- 
ly to apprehend the practical effect of 
what they vote for, and whose only cry is 
‘“more money,” without any reference to 
its character, will not be suffered to inflict 
their mad schemes upon the country. The 
forty-four millions of greenbacks which 
they proposed to legalize, by: placing the 
maximum amount at $400,000,000, would 
have been to all intents and purposes a new 
issue, and that, too, in the time of peace; 
and this involves the assumption that Con- 
gress has the constitutional right to manu- 
facture paper money ad libitum at any time- 
No one denies its right to borrow money 
and to issue Treasury notes for this purpdse; 
but it has no warrant for making those 
notes a legal tender and saying to every 
creditor that he shall receive them in dis- 
charge of debt obligations, except the right 
which grows out of the sternest kind of 
necessity. The President does not discuss 
this point; yet he has saved the country 
from the legislative assumption of such a 
right by vetoing a bill which involved it. 
If the veto had no other merit than simply 
that of preventing such a dangerous prece- 
dent, it would be abundantly justified for 
this reason. 

We cannot doubt a moment whether pub- 
lic sentiment will sustain the President in 
the noble position which he has taken. No 
other act of his administration will bring 
him so much honor and in the end secure 
so general an approval. It is to be hoped 
that Congress will heed the lesson, and now 
address itself to the work of framing some 
plan whose primary idea will be the pay- 
ment of the greenback debt and the restora- 
tion of our currency to the specie standard 
of value. Senator Chandler, in his speech 
in the Senate, wisely and well said: ‘‘ We 
need one thing besides more money, and 
that is BETTER money.” The country needs 
a currency that is the commercial equiva- 
lent of gold by being convertible into it. 
This is what ator Schurz calls an ‘‘hon- 
est currency”-one which enables the peo- 


ple to buy and¥§ell on the same stable basis 
of value. It be. had only by getting rid 
of the legal-t r debt—not by repudiation 


but by payment—and substituting therefos 
bank-notes payable on demand in specie. 
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Legislation that looks to this end and hon- 
estly seeks it is as wise asit is honest ; and 
all legislation that looks away from it is 
simply a fraud, while preparing fora still 
greater fraud. 

one 


GERMAN STATE CHURCH. 


Tae theory of religion through water 
baptism is likely to have a pretty severe 
test in Germany. Last September a law 
was passed which allows the several socie- 
ties to control their own affairs. The law 
provides for the election of a church coun- 
cil, to be composed of the pastor and from 
four to twelve laymen, according to the 
number of the society. This council con- 
trols the internal affairs of the church, in- 
cluding the election of the minister himself, 
This latter function has hitherto been exer- 
cised by a general ecclesiastical college. 
The church councils in a diocese forma 
Circuit Synod, which meets once a year. 
The Circuit Synods ina province form a 
Provincial Synod, which meets once in 
three years. The Provincial Synods to- 
gether constitute a General Synod, which 
meets whenever there is any need. The 
delegates to these bodies are laymen and 
ministers in equal number. The delegates 
to the Circuit Synod are directly elected by 
the societies; delegates to the Provincial 
Synod are eiected by the several Circuit 
Synods. But, what with the privilege of 
electing their own ministers and, directly and 
indirectly, their own delegates, the laymen 
of the church have now the determining 
voice as to the character of the state 
church. 

Already an unexpected result appears. 
Everybody belongs to the church, for every- 
body has been baptized and confirmed. 
Women are not allowed to vote; but every 
man above twenty-four years of age, with 
trifling exceptions, can vote. For is not 
every man a Christian? has he not been 
baptized? etc. But now it begins to appear 
that, though they are all Christians, they are 
not all the persons to determine the charac- 
ter ofa church. The mass of men in Ger- 
many do not go to church at all. Astrag- 
gling congregation of women and children 
is allone commonly finds. The men are in 
the beer-gardens or at work. And now this 
rationalistic, irreligious, materialistic mass 
is suddenly invested with power to deter- 
mine who shall preach and what he shall 
preach. Evangelical, Germany finds to its 
horror, that it lies in the power of Rational- 
istic Germany to banish the Gospel from the 
pulpit and fill it with men who shall echo 
its ownsentiments. And it threatens to do 
it. Already they have taken possession of 
many churches; and, where they find a man 
who is more or less in earnest, the remark 
is heard: ‘‘ Hitherto he has preached to suit 
himself. Now he shall preach to suit us.” 
That is the key-note of thecampaign. Many 
and many an Evangelical minister is expect- 
ing his dismissal. The church is frightened. 
Men like Tholuck declare that they see no 
hope in man. Another professor, and one 
whom no one would suspect of over-ortho- 
doxy, said the other day: ‘‘ Isee nothing but 
the blackness of darkness before us.” 

And yet every friend of religion must re- 
joice in the crisis, and pray for the good 
work to go on. Baptismal religion has hung 
like a nightmare on the church for centuries. 
There is piety in Germany, as in Israel’s 
darkest night there were seven thousand 
who had not bowed to Baal; butin general 
it is no exaggeration to say that real, vital 
religion is almost unheard of here. A 
form, a ceremony, without any effect upon 
heart or life, is the prevailing conception of 
religion. And this view has served to lull 
the conscience to sleep and render the 
heart inseosible, until Christian Germany, 
which holds up its hands in horror at the 
fact that in America the mass of the peo- 
ple don’t belong to the church, is in a con- 
dition little superior, so far as religion is 
concerned, to Pagan China. Let the good 
work goon. Let Rationalism take possess- 
ion of all the churches. The sooner the 





_better. That day the state church is 


doomed. The piety of the land will not 
endure it, and when once it is driven into 
banishment it will begin to grow strong 
again. Along with that ‘blackness of 
darkness” will come the shining of the 
everlasting stars, which never fail to come 
out when the darkness grows most dense. 
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Indeed, a marked improvement in the 
directness and pungency of the preaching of 
the suspected pastors is very evident, al- 
though the law only went into operation on 
Jan. ist. The piety of Germany is mainly 
of the pietistic order and is strangely averse 
to action. It needs nothing so much as ta 
be awakened from its dream of safety—its 
dream that Germany is necessarily religious 
because it has been baptized. In this respect 
the omens are propitious. It will be driven 
into conflict ; and that means victory. 

In spite of the forebodings of friends, the 
present crisis must be viewed as full of 
promise. The end of the conflict can hardly 
fail to be the overthrow of the state Church 
and the establishment of another on the 
basis of personal piety as the condition of 
membership; and not until this is done is 
there much hope for the restoration of Ger- 
many. One cannot conceive a finer exam- 
ple of. the absurdity of baptismal regener- 
ation. Allowing these regenerated people 
to take charge of their religious affairs 
threatens to drive religion out of the land; 
and yet they are all Christians. 





THE COST OF DYING. 





It is a current belief that people of small 
means can poorly afford to live in this me- 
tropolis. Still less can they afford to die here. 
Rents are high, provisions are dear, a thou- 
sand little outgoes drain away the surplus 
dollars; but the ordinary expenses of living, 
greatas they may be, are light compared 
with that extraordinary tax which is im. 
posed upon a household in the case of the 
death of one of its members. 

Here, for instance, is a poor widow, a 
serving woman in one of our Brooklyn 
homes, who, on an income of fourteen dol. 
lars 8 month, is supporting herself and pay- 
ing the board of her child, seven years old. 
Manifestly her savings must be small. In- 
deed, she is but just able to provide for her- 
self and her little one the commonest of 
clothing. Presently the child is taken sick, 
and the illness, protracted through some 
weeks, is, of course, an additional burden 
upon the mother. Still, while the child is 
alive, she manages to bear it. Physicians 
are always to be found who are ready and 
glad to give their services to the deserving 
poor; and there are always kind hearts 
among her lowly neighbors who will aid her 
with tender ministries in the nursing of ber 
sick. No one who has not had some 
opportunity of observing the life of what 
are called the lower classes in our citieS 
is likely to estimate at their full 
value the practical charities of the poor: 
There is often among them an unselfish de- 
votion to the welfare of their neighbors 
and a genuine willingness to bear one an. 
other’s burdens which is quite rare among 
those in better conditions. At length, how- 
ever, this widow’s child dies, and then in 
her distraction the mother is brought to 
confront the question of burial. Those who 
have had any experience of the matter 
know that here in the cities that is a terri- 
ble quesiion for the self-respecting poor. 
Paupers have no trouble about it, of course. 
They can make their application at the City 
Hall, and the wagon with the rough pine 
box will besent to receive their dead and 
bear it away to the Potter’s Field. But there 
is no epportunity in this rude intervention 
of the state for any last rites of affection; 
and the poor, as well as the rich, crave for 
their dead a decent burial. 

Since, then, this poor widow cannot con- 
sent to have her little girl buried by the city 
authorities in the Potter’s Field, she must. 
seek through an undertaker for a burial in 
one of our cemeteries. What she finds is this: 
A very plain white-wood coffin, with trim- 
mings, costs twelve dollars; a hearse (for 


into a carriage), ten dollars; a single carriag® 
to the nearest cemetery, five dollars. Twen- 
ty-seven dollars, to begin witb, for what 
seem to be the merest essentials of a funeral. 
Then where shall the grave be? If she 
were only a Catholic, she might secure in 
the Flatbush Cemetery or the Calvary Cem- 
etery room for the body of her child for 
three or four dollars. But it is her misfor- 
tune just now to be a Protestant; and her 
child, who was never baptized by 3 priest, 
cannot be laid in the consecrated ground 
In Greenwood a single grave for a child 
costs eighteen dollars; in the Cemetery of 








the coffin is just a little too long to be taken 
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ergreens, eight dollars and a half; in 
a Hills nntetiey, ten dollars. But 
me if she goes to either of the last-named 
purial places her carriage hire will be in- 
creased. Carriages to the Evergreens cost 
six dollars; to Cypress Hills, half a dollar 
more, The least expense of a burial in 
Greenwood will, therefore, be forty-five 
dollars; in the Evergreens, thirty-six dollars 
and 8 half. And it will be an unusual mercy 
if this amount is not in sundry ways con- 
siderably increased. To a homeless and 
friendless widow, whose wages are barely 
large enough to live upon, a charge like this 
ig no siight matter. 

Thisis not an imaginary case, and it may 
help to show that death in the city is for 
more reasons than one a terror to the poor. 
Upon those in better circumstances the tax 
is relatively less, of course; but positively 
it is very large. A little boy’s funeral, 
which was entirely plain and unostenta- 
tious, cost two hundred dollars. It is not 
an unusual thing for the burial of one 
member of a household to absorb the whole 
ofa quarter’sincome. Those who are silly 
enough to care for display at such times 
may well enough be made to pay heavily 
for their vanity; but those who wish to 
keep within the bounds of the severest sim- 
plicity are by no means able to escape the 
infliction. 

The undertaker’s charges are, in the 
majority of cases, simply extortionate. The 
casket for which fifty dollars is demanded 
might be furnished at a handsome profit for 
twenty-five or thirty; ten dollars for the use 
of a hearse not more than two or three 
hours is monstrous; and five dollars each 
for carriages for the same length of time is 
little less than exorbitant. 

The extremity of the bereaved house- 
hold is the undertaker’s opportunity. He 

knows that they will not haggle with 
him then over the price of a coffin; and 
that, no matter how extravagant his prices 
may be, they will pay them without much 
questioning. They are not in the mood to 
drive a sharp bargain, and he turns the be- 
widerment of their grief to excellent ac- 
count. Doubtless there are conscientious 
undertakers; but it is easy to see how 
tempting are the opportunities for extortion 
offered to their fraternity and how unlike- 
ly they are to refuse them. 

What can be done about it? In the first 
place, it may be possible, by calling atten- 
tion to these facts and by bringing the 
power of public opinion to bear upon the 
subject, to secure a little more moderation 
in the undertaker’s rates. If these traders 
are made to feel that the public is doing 
what no family overtaken by a sudden 
grief is likely to do—that their practices 
are watched and their charges challenged— 
some of them will see that it is for their 
interest to abate their extortions. 

In the second place, it would seem that 
the providing of inexpensive and conve- 
nient burial-places for the poor of our 
cities is an urgent demand of charity. 

In the third place, the formation ot 
burial associations in connection with our 

churches may be practicable in many cases. 
We lately called attention to such an asso- 
ciation in a New England church, the 
members of which pay a small entrance fee 
and a tax of fifty cents whenever a death 
occurs in the family of one of their mem- 
bers. Each member is compelled to re- 
ceive the sum thus raised, whetber he is 
heedy or not; so that the poor are made to 
feel that in taking the relief thus afforded 
they are in no sense objects of charity. It is 
true that in England these associations have 

n subject to frightful abuses; but these 
could be prevented by alittle carefulness 
in the distribution of their funds, 

Ph and other ways the churches 
jie a to lift the load of want from 
pana em of those who are already 
“a a en with sorrow. Those who 
of oma opportunity to bear the burdens 
in com = 80 fulfill the law of Christ, 
a y nd ® better way than this of 
eying the divine precept. 





—e Witum D. Warner, of Yale 
be Re, has just received from St. Andrew’s 
la in Scotland, the degree of LL.D, 
p> en he was appointed correspondent of 
yal Academy of Berlin, and the year be- 
Corresponding member of the German 


tal Society—honors all 
worthily bestowea of them most 






THE INDEPENDENT. 


Editorial Notes, 


Tue President has laid before Congress the 
elaborate report of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion in regard to Civil Service Reform. The 
report, covering ninety-eight octavo pages, 
gives the history of the reform, exhibits the 
evils which itis designed to remove, explains 
its principles, sets forth the benefits already 
gained, and answers the prominent objections 
which have been urged against it. It is alto- 
gether the most exhaustive and perfect dis- 
cussion of the question that has been sub- 
mitted to the public. No one will have any 
difficulty in tracing its authorship to Mr. Dor- 
man B, Eaton, the president of the Civil Serv- 
ice Board. The chief difficulty with this re- 
form has consisted and sti!l consists in the 
fact that Congress gives it a shabby and 
at best but a left.handed support. The 
majority of the members do not really fa- 
vor it and would be glad to see the 
whole effort end in failure. They want the 
patronage of the Government at their disposal, 
as one means of paying their political debts. 
Confronted by this opposition, either positive 
or negative, the President, though his convic- 
tions are right and, as we believe, his pur- 
poses in the main right, has not always been 
true to the principles of his own plan. He has 
allowed himself in several notable cases to 
violate the rules for the sake of gratifying the 
wishes of political friends. Whether tbis re 
form is to prove a success or a disgraceful 
failure depends more upon the President than 
upon any hundred or five hundred men in this 
country. He has the official power, and, if be 
would so exercise itas to make the exercise a 
constant appeal to the people, he would not 
only command their confidence, but develop a 
public sentiment that would compel Congress 
thoroughly to co-operate with him. His fail- 
ure rigidly to apply the rules he has adopted 
has been a serious impediment in the way of 
their success. 


WHETHER the Old South Church shall be 
allowed to tear down the most famous meeting- 
housein Boston or in the country is still being 
discussed by the Massachusetts Senate, with 
lessening hopes, we judge, for the party of des- 
ecration. A bill offered and ably defended by 
Hon. F. B. Hayes allows the minority of the 
pewholders of the Old South to take the mect- 
ing-house as their sbare of the property 
(paying to the majority any excess of value 
above their proper portion) and to hold it for 
religious worship. The best Christian senti- 
ment of Boston, Massachusetts, and of the 
country, re-enforced by all patriotic instincts, 
cries out against the. sacrilege which would 
convert that venerable house of God and tem- 
ple of liberty into shops to sell crinolines and 
laces. We most sincerely trust that some such 
plan as that of Mr. Hayes’s may be adopted. 


Tue American Congregational Union will 
hold its annual social reunion this year on 
Thursday evening, May 14th, in the Broadway 
Tabernacle, corner of 34th street. The ar- 
rangements are not sufficiently perfected to be 
given in detail, but a meeting of rare interest 
is anticipated. The music will be of the 
choicest cheracter. Among the speakers will 
be Dr. John Hall, of the Presbyterian Church ; 
the Rev. H. M. Gallaher, of the Baptist Church; 
the Rev. W. 8. Studley, of the Methodist, and 
other distinguished gentlemen representing the 
Episcopal and Congregational churches. This 
meeting will have a special significance the 
present year, as following the great mecting 
of the Evangelical Alliance, of the spirit of 
which it has for many years given a practical 
illustration. Tickets will be issued as usual. 
and will be obtainable at the rooms of the 
Union, 69 Bible House ; the office of THE InNDE- 
PENDENT, 3 Park Place; and of the Srooklyn 
Onion, in Brooklyn. Full particulars will be 
given next week. 


A PRESBYTERIAN writes us from Cleveland, 
O., that the Brooklyn Presbytery ought to send 
an anti-Smiley missionary or two to his beauti- 
fulcity. There the Miss Smileys are numerous, 
and in the state are counted by thousands. They 
have taken utter possession of the Presbyterian 
churches in Cleveland, so that there is nota 
dog left to bark againstthem. ‘‘They actually 
sit and speak,’’ says he, “‘before mass meetings 
in our Presbyterian and other pulpits, address- 
ing men and women, and never think of ask- 
ing their husbands, while their own pastors are 
sitting in the audience. I noticed last night,” 
he continues, ‘in a Presbyterian church, three 
ladies in the pulpit, the pastor of the church, 
as wellas other ministers, sitting in the body 
of the church, waiting to be called on by these 
same ladies to speak when they were ready for 
them. One of them introduced the son of a 
Congregational minister, whom they had found 
keeping a saloon and whom they had induced 
to leave his degrading business. All our pas- 
tors and sessions are with the Sarah Smileys, 





80 that there is no one to arraign ourehurches; 


and, still worse, our ladies have enlisted for life 
and do not intend to take the back track, and 
our pastors are glad to have itso. Will not 
the Brooklyn presbytery send us Dr. Wells, or 
Dr. Van Dyke, or Dr. Duryea as a missionary?” 


THE Christian at Work does not admire the 
dodge by which Zhe Examiner and Chronicle 
evades answering our questions. Speaking 
of The Examiner’s willingness to answer “at 
any suitable time and place,” The Christian at 
Work says: ‘The ‘suitable time’ seems to be 
during the progress of a discussion, and the 
‘suitable place’ just where it originated—in 
newspaper columns.”? Most square dealers 
will see the matter in the same light. Close 
communionists, we said, believe that the Lord’s 
Supper as administered in the Padobaptist 
churches is not the Lord’s Supper at all, but 
only a sentimental ceremony. That is a 
slander, cries The Examiner. Do you be- 
lieve that the commemorative supper in the 
PedoBaptist churches is the Lord’s Supper? 
we inquired of our accuser. ‘‘ Hem!” says 
The Examiner; “at any suitable time and 
place” we will answer, but not now. The Ex- 
aminer, it will be observed, positively refuses to 
admit that the sacraments in Pedobaptist 
churches are valid sacraments. ‘Please ask 
Dr. Bright,” writes a subscriber, ‘“‘ what con- 
stitutes a Gospel church. You may get your 
question answered, and you may not.” The 
uncertainty of ‘‘ Subscriber” is, at least, pardon- 
able. But what Dr. Bright might decline to 
say has been said very explicitly by the Baptist 
Association of Philadelphia, in a series of reso- 
lutions passed at their last meeting. Here is 
one of them: 

‘“We unwaveringly affirm, as ever of old, 

that the immersion of a believer into water in 
the name of the Father, of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost alone is baptism; that baptism is 
essential to membership in a scriptural church, 
essential to a proper participation in the Lord’s 
Supper; and we have no right, even by impli- 
cation, to invite or in any way to encourage 
any persons to come to the table who have uot 
this scriptural qualification.” 
This is the Baptist doctrine fairly stated. Im. 
mersion alone is baptism; baptism is essential 
to membership ina scriptural church ; there. 
fore, persons who have not been immersed are 
not members of scriptural churches; and, 
therefore, the organizations which do not prac- 
tice immersion are not scriptural churches. 
The Bible is the only rule ; and, therefore, the 
churches which are not scriptural are no 
churches at all. The sacraments administered 
by. these churches are, of course, unauthorized 
and invalid. Surely no one who believes that 
the Bible is the only rule will pretend that the 
sacraments of an ‘‘ unscriptural’’ organization 
are Christian sacraments. We respectfully call 
the attention of The Zraminer to this deliver- 
ance of the Philadelphia Baptists, and ask 
whether the inferences which we have drawn 
from it are not logical and fair. The state- 
ments themselves, not our inferences, discredit 
not only the sacraments of other churches, but 
the churches themselves. And the inferences, 
which no sane man can dispute, prove the 
statements which The Examiner characterized 
as scandalous. 


WE print this week a temperate communica- 
tion from Secretary Ferris, of the Reformed 
Board, in reference to the missions in Japan. 
It contrasts very favorably with the discussion 
of our strictures in the Christian Intelligencer. 
The writer in the latter astonishes us by his 
complete misrepresentation of us and of his 
own missionaries. His point is that we object 
to these boards that they were unwilling to 
have the missionaries organize ‘‘ Congregational 
churches’? We may be very blind, but it never 
occurred to us that these were Congregational 
churches; and we are so poor Congregational- 
ists that we would be just as much pleased to 
have them governed in the Presbyterian way, 
as we had supposed and still believe to be the 
fact, seeing that the missionarics themselves 
held to Presbyterian polity, and the first 
church organized ordained not merely dea- 
cons, but elders, and we had no doubt 
that succeeding churches would be united 
presbyterially to the first. We have 
seen no reason to withdraw or modify 
the conclusions and criticisms which we offered 
two weeks ago. Remember that these two 
churches adopt ipsissimis verbis as their creed 
that of the Evangelical Alliance. They want 
only Christianity, and cannot see why the 
misty differences which separate Scotch from 
Dutch Calvinists should divide their converts 
in Japan. But that would make only Chris- 
tians, and something else is what is wanted. 
The creed of the Evangelical Alliance ought to 
be good enough for a basis of evangelizing 
work, as well as of platform buncombe. 





«eeeBoth Patton and Swing aygree—or, at 
least, their papers do—in maintaining our posi- 
tion in reference to the honest intngpretation 
of the Scriptures in their referend+to wine. 
The one mentions Dean Alford, ‘«-hbishop 





Trench, Adam Clarke, Matthew Beds , Lange, 
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Owen, Tholuck, Bengel, and Augustine ss 
agreeing in the natural interpretation of the 
Scripture, and quotes Dr. Schaff, who says that 
“‘all but a few recent American commentators 
held that it was fermented or intoxicating 
liquor.’” The cther says of Mr. Delavan’s 
“must” or grape-jelly notions “We do not 
believe in this style of Bible exegesis,’ and 
adds the pregnant remark, ‘‘ We are not dealing 
with the situation as it was in Jewish society 
near two thousand years ago, but with the 
situation in America at this present time”; a 
principle which, we may remark, applies to 
some other things besides the total abstinence 
question, as—for example, public addresses by 
women. 


f 








.-.«The Tabernacle Church in Worcester had 
a perfect right to install its own minister with- 
out depending on the aid of any clerical out- 
siders. We doubt not the new pastor was as 
efficiently installed as any bishop or council or 
clerical convocation could have done it. But 
The Congregationalist argues most conclusively 
that such action is that of Independency, and 
not of Congregationalism. We trust, however, 
that this will not greatly disturb the Tabernacle 
chureb. Good Christian work can be done in 
Independency, provided its members are good 
Christians and its minister is not a clown. 


....The Observer falls headlong into the trap 
which was set by Dr. Parker in his imaginary 
report of an interview between a deputation 
from his church and the Archbishop of Cau- 
terbury, during which the primate promised 
to assist in the dedication of Dr. Parker's 
chapel and to invite Noncofnormists to Au- 
glican pulpits. Many other papers have mis- 
taken Dr. Parker’s representation of what 
“should be’’ for what is; and we have vo 
doubt this piece of great news will travel for 
months to come through the non-Episcopal 
papers, as did that spurious speech of Stross- 
mayer’s at the (cumenical Council. 





Acligions Hutelligenee. 





AT our last writing the judicial commit 
tee of the Chicago Presbytery had before them 
the charges against Mr. Swing made by Pro- 
fessor Patton. On Monday morning of last 
week the committee reported that the specifi- 
cations were altogether too indefinite and 
recommended alterations in nearly all of them. 
The words ‘‘ other doctrines” and “other ser- 
mons”’ frequently appeared ib the charges. 
The committee thought that these generalities 
ought to be stricken out, and specific state- 
ments made in each case. After long debate, 
this recommendation was adopted, and the 
charges and specifications were returned to 
Professor Patton, with orders to make them 
more definite. The Rev. G. C. Noyes appeared 
as counsel for Mr. Swing, who was ill and un- 
able to be present at the first meeting. On 
Tuesday Professor Patton reported back the 
charges complete, and the Presbytery or- 
dered that they be placed in the hands 
of the accused. There was some dispute as to 
when the trial should begin. The Book of Dis- 
cipline provides that ten days shall be given to 
the parties to prepare for the trial, if they de- 
sire it. Mr. Swing was ready to proceed im. 
mediately ; but Professor Patton wanted the ten 
days, and seemed to think that he ought to 
have an opportunity to get the testimony of 
the Rev. Robert Laird Collier, who is now iv 
Europe. Mr. Swing’s counsel protested against 
the delay which must thus be occasioned, and 
insisted that Professor Patton had no right to 
prefer charges until he was ready to prove 
them. It was at length voted that when the 
Presbytery adjourn it adjourn to meet on Mon- 
day, May 4th. The Rev. Robert Collyer, who 
with Robert Laird Collier was summoned as a 
witness, has written to the Presbytery a tart 
note, in which he says this: 

“T can help things along a little by remind- 
ing you that, as we both belong toa religious 
body which tolerates no such inquisition 
among its members as this in which you are 
engaged and for conscience sake would treat 
with scorn and contempt any summons to ap- 
pear before such a tribunal as yours within 
our Own denomination—if sucha thing were 
possible—I cannot even imagine that Mr. Col- 
lier will treat a summons from the Chicago 
Presbytery in any other way.” 

He further says that he considers the use of 
his name in this connection the gravest insult 
he has recetved from any quarter since he has 
lived in Chicago; and counts it a gross injury 
that he should be called on to aid in ‘* mousing 
out heresy” or in hunting down a heretic— 
“most of all,” he says, ‘‘a man whom I love 
for his noble qualities as I love David Swing.’’ 
Here is additional proof for the accuser that 
the Unitarians think well of the accused. The 
seven ruling elders of Mr. Swiog’s church hays 
published a card, in which they say that they 
have heard him preach constantly since the 
organization of the church, and they deem it 
their duty unanimously to declare their entire 





disbelief of all the charges made against him 
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and their undiminished confidence in his °r- 
thodoxy and ministerial fidelity. 


‘* And we further state that his ministrations 

bave been largely instrumental in awakening 
the attention of the thoughtless, in reforming 
the vicious, and in converting the sinful and 
skeptical, and have also greatly promoted the 
spirituality and growth of grace and holy 
living of the members of this church.” 
They add their belief that the members of the 
church are also “‘ unanimous in a cordial ap- 
proval of the ministrations and teachings of 
our pastor, and also that a spirit of unity and of 
love tothe pastor and to each other prevails 
to an unparalleled degree throughout the 
entire congregation.”” Such testimony as this 
ought to have a little weight with the Presby- 
tery, we should think. 


...- Kentucky is not exactly the region from 
which we should expect new beams of Gospel 
light to break forth; but there is a faint blush 
of dawn in that direction which is very cheer- 
ing. ‘A State Association of Christian Minis- 
ters and Churches’’ has been formed, in which 
the authorities of Berea College are influential. 
The object of this association is “‘the promo- 
tion of Christian fellowship, the aid of feeble 
churches, and the more efficient proclamation 
of the Gospel of Christ.” Its only condition 
of membership is “faith in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, evinced by a manifestation of his spirit 
and obedience to his commandments.” The 
account given of the formation of this associa- 
tion is exceedingly good. Let us quote: 

** We looked for an organization with which 
we could unite without separating others from 
us. We find none whose avowed aim it is to 
admit all applicants who give satisfactory evi- 
dence of Christian character. Some exclude 
those who are not immersed, and thus shut out 
half the Christian Church. Some insist on the 
baptism of infants, and thus reject probably 
a majority of the true disciples of Christ. Some 
have a doctrinal basis which in some particu- 
lars other churches do not hold; and some a 
system of government admitting of no modifi- 
cations to suit the views and desires of Chris- 
tians of various antecedents and conditions of 
progress.” . 
Consequently, they resolved to form an or- 
ganization, whose only condition of member- 
ship was manifest faith in Christ. Their rea- 
sons are most cogent. “It is most injurious 
and cruel,” they say, to send a disciple in 
search of church relations “away from those 
best qualified to give him the sympathy and in- 
struction he needs, simply because he is be- 
lieved to be in error on some important but 
not vital points. And especially is it injurious 
to him to send him, as is the intention, to those 
who are fully committed to the same errors 
and will only confirm his mistaken opinions.” 
Could a most pungent truth be more neatly 
put? Tbere is more that is equally good: 

“ The Church needs the light which God bas 
given to all bis children. Christians need to 
compare views freely with each other. It may 
happen, as it often has occurred before, that 
the Christian who is rejected on account of his 
errors bas precisely the light which the Church 
needs. There is little opportunity for progress 
when Christians separate themselves into par- 
ties according to certain settled opinions. 

“Jt is admitted that Jesus Christ receives to 
the Universal Church, bis Church, all who truly 
receive him as their Saviour. And what is it 
to reject such a one by design but to admit that 
our Church is not conformed to the spirit and 
example of him whose followers we profess to 
be? 

“To reject an acknowledged Christian from 
the Church is an inconsistency; for, after he is 
rejected, he must be fellowshiped. He is nota 
sinner. He isan earnest Christian, as devoted 
as those who refused him; and so he must and 
will be treated. Persons who mutually reject 
each other from their churches, and think they 
do God service, will exchange pulpits and co- 
operate in revivals of religion—acts expressive 
of far higher confidence, fellowship, and en- 
dorsement than membership in the same 
eburch.”’ 

These admirable statements of what every 
Christian chureh organization ought to be are, 
we suspect, the joint work of President Fair- 
child and the Rev. J. G. Fee, whose names are 
signed to the circular which we have received. 
We extend to this body of Christians our 
heartiest congratulations and hope that their 
little one may very speedily become a thousand- 


....The Springfield, Mass., Union says that 
the revival in that city has been the most power- 
ful since 1857. The conversions in the various 
churches, according to its report, number in 
the aggregate more than 400. The work in 
North Adams has been still more remarkable. 
A note from one of the pastors in that town 
contains the following intvresting statements: 

“Commencing with the Week of Prayer, 
which was observed by union meetings, the in- 
terest has steadily widened and deepened, 
untilit has pervaded the whole community. 
Human agencies have not been conspicuous ; 
the work has been manifestly’of the Lord. 
Renewed personal consecration, earnest prayer, 
faithful individual effort, the spirit of harmony 
and love between the charches have been char- 
acteristic features. It is too early to record re- 
sults ; but already the three churches—Congre- 
gational, Baptist, and Methodist—bave received 
over 400 members. The wanderers returned, 
the tone of piety deepened, the increased vital- 
ity of the churches cannot be estimated. The 
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promise and of future enlargement as during 
the weeks that are past.” 


..-.The Philadelphia Baptists have passed a 
series of resolutions, one of which is quoted 
elsewhere, reaffirming with great emphasis the 
close communion doctrines. Dr, Boardman, at 
whom these resolutions were aimed, spoke 
strongly against them ; not because he was un- 
willing for himself to conform in this particular 
to the usages of the Baptist churches, but be- 
cause he wished that there should be toleration 
within the denomination for those who thought 
differently. As many as seven ministers op- 
posed the resolutions as unnecessary and un- 
wise, and about that number, it would appear, 
recorded their votes against them. Dr. J. 
Wellman Smith offered the following resolution, 
which was laid upon the table: 

“* Resolved, That as a conference of Baptist 
ministers we welcome the freest utterances of 
opinion on any subject which may fitly 
come before us for consideration; but adis- 
tinctly disclaim all authority to sit in judg- 
ment as an ecclesiastical tribunal upon the 
views or ministrations of one another, and 
leaving each member free to the exercise 
of his Christian liberty, accountable only to 


the Lord of the conscience and to the Scrip- 
tures of Eternal Truth.” 


...-The Rey. G. A. Sabine, rector of the 
Episcopal Church of the Atonement, at Madi- 
son avenue and Twenty-eighth street, in this 
city, and one of the speakers at the late Con- 
gregational Reunion, announced last Sunday his 
resignation of his pastorate and his withdrawal 
from the ministry of the Episcopal Church. 
He will join the Reformed Episcopalians. Mr. 
Sabine isa man of high character and good 
scholarship, and his accession to the Cummins 
movement is the most important one yet re- 
ported, unless we count Mr. Latane, of Wheel- 
ing. His farewell sermon was a strong state- 
ment of the incompatibility of the two ele- 
ments in the Episcopal Church and of the ne- 
cessity that those who adhere to strictly Evan- 
gelical views should separate themselves from 
its communion. He does not appear to expect 
to carry with him his church or any consider- 
able number of its members. 


-.»-One of the ceremonies of Holy Thurs. 
day at Vienna is the washing of the feet of 12 
old and poor men and women in public by the 
Emperor and the Empress. The honor of hay- 
ing a relative among those served thus royally 
is praised and competed for by poor families. 
Court carriages bring the subjects of this rite 
to the great ‘‘ Ceremonien Saal’ of the city; a 
table is spread at which they sit; their majes- 
ties first serve them with food, and then, kneel- 
ing down one’after the other, wet their feet with 
water and dry them with atowel. It seems a 
little at first like a stage performance to an on- 
looker ; but it is far from being that to the aged 
poor thus honored, and surely it may be a sol- 
emn sacrament, reminding these great people 
that they reign only for Him who said: “Ifany 
will be great among you, let him be your serv- 
ant.’’ 


....The Baroness Burdett Coutts sent Mr. 
Moody a check for $5,000, asa strong expres- 
sion of her appreciation of the work which he 
has been doing in Scotland. Mr. Moody re. 
turned the check, with many thanks. It seems 
that those hostile to his work have been charg- 
ing that it was a ‘financial speculation,” and 
he thought it not best to give color to this 
slander by accepting the liberal gift. 


...-The committee of Presbyterians appoint- 
ed during the meeting of the Evangelical Alli- 
ance to make arrangements fora Pan-Presby- 
terian Council, now asks every Presbyterian 
orgavization in the world to express ina formal 
manner its approval of such a council, and 
to appoint a committee to correspond and co- 
operate with other bodies for the furtherance 
of the object. 


..-» The Rev. Henry A. Nelson, D.D., long 
connected with Lane Seminary, has resigned 
his chair in that institution, to take charge of 
a Presbyterian church in Geneva, N. Y. 


...-Dr. Thomas and Dr. Anderson have with- 
drawn their names from Fulton’s paper. 





POST-OFFICE NOTICE. 


Tue mails for Europe for the week ending 
Saturday, May 2d, 1874, will close at this 
odlce as follows: On Tuesday at 12} P. m., 
on Wednesday at 12 m., on Thursday at 11} 
A. M., and on Saturday at 12 m. 

T. L. James, P M. 











Publisher's Department, 


Tne best ‘‘ Elastic Truss” (for_rupture) 
without metal springs is made by Pomeroy 


& Co., 744 Broadway, N.Y. Price $4, by 
mail. T also sell the best ‘‘ Elastic 
Stockings,@™ or enlarged veins, weak. joints, 
etc., and “Hlastic Supporting and. Riding 


Belig.. Apply to them in personor by letter. 


SEE her pallid countenance, but a short 
time ago the picture of ruddy health, the 
envy of the school and the pride of the 
household. She was always welcomed by 
her schoolmates, for her lithe form and 
pleasing disposition carried cheerfulness 
into their ranks. Diligent, punctual, and 
exemplary, obedient and graceful at home, 
she won the hearts of all. But alas! we 
are sorrowed. Those rosy cheeks and ruddy 
lips are blanched by consumption. The 
voice, once so enchanting in laugh and song, 
is feeble, husky, and supplanted by a hollow 
cough. Let us approach her couch gently 
and take her hand. Do not shudder be- 
cause of the feeble and passionless grasp. 
The hand, once so hearty and plump, is 
emaciated and shows bony outlines, while 
the cords and tortuous veins are plainly 
mapped upon tbe surface. The pulse, that 
bounded with repletion, carrying vigor to 
the whole system and imparting life, 
beauty, vivacity, health, and strength, is 
delicate to the touch. The feeble beart can- 
bot propel the thin, scanty blood with force. 
Must we lose her while yet in her teens? 
Companions and friends gather around with 
words of cheer and consolation, and depart 
with moistened eyes and silent steps. Must 
we lose her? No; there is relief. We can 
stay this destroyer of our happiness and not 
suffer the loss of so bright a gem. Some- 
thing more is required now than dietary 
aod hygienic observance, for Nature calls 
for aid, and she shall have it. Take this 
pleasant medicine. It isinvigorating. How 
it allays the irritable cough, improves the 
appetite and digestion, and sends a healthy 
tingle through the frame. The blood is en- 
riched, nervous force increased, and the 
heart bounds with a new impulse. See her 
face brighten by degrees. The color is re- 
turning. Her voice is getting clearer and 
pleasant words are spoken. The strength 
falters vet, but is gaining. Let us take her 
out in the warm sunshine. In a short time 
she will be able to go without our aid, a 
cheerful girl. This delightful medicine 
must be God-blessed. It is restoring health 
to our loved one. She is emerging from her 
sickness sweeter and nobler than before, and 
Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery must 
have the credit. It has raised her. 

8. R. Eauar, druggist, of West Union, O., 
says that Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Dis- 
covery has effected a wonderful cure of 
Consumption in his neighborhood. 

Se ee 


CARPETS, CURTAINS, OILCLOTHS, 


In consequence of removals, changes, 
etc., thousands of our readers in New York 
and vicinity will now or very soon be in 
the market for new carpets, oilcloths, cur- 
tains, druggets, mats, mattings, etc. We 
commend all such to the immense and 
desirable stock of Shepard Knapp, 
whose advertisement appears in another 
column. The attractions presented em- 
brace all the novelties in Axminster, 
Wilton, Brussels, Tapestry, Threeply, 
Ingrain, and Venetian Carpets. Also 
Canton Mattings, English and American 
Oilcloths. Also Real Lace, Guipure, and 
Nottingham Curtains. Also Window 
Shades, Hollands, Reps, Sattines, Chintzes, 
Lambrequins and Cornices, Table and 
Piano Covers, Gimps, Fringes, Cords, and 
Tassels, etc., etc. Mr. Knapp aims to secure 
the best family trade by offering good goods 
at the very lowest market prices, and he 
has been successful in building up, on that 
basis, a most excellent trade. 


WONDERFUL PAINT. 


Aw» about Painting should.do as we have 
—enclose stamp and have sent free the Book 
“How Every Man can Paint,” and select 
colors, with specimens of 30 brilliant colors, 
and full account of a preparation of Old 
English Lead and French Zinc, ready 
mixed, in all colors, that will endure much 
longer and less in price than any other 
Paint of the present day. Every one who 
has Painting to do willsave money in read- 
ing the Book, whether they buy the Paint 
or not. Address Ingersoll Paint Works, 
156 South St., New York. 


REMOVAL. 


THE business house of E. A. Morrison, 
late of 827 Broadway, which for upward 
of half a gentury has been so well and 
favorably known as an emporium for first- 
class Dress Trimmings, Laces, Ribbons, and 
Millinery Goods, is now located at 893 
Broadway, between 19th and 20th Sts. 














No SEAM IS MORE SECURE than that made 
by the ‘‘ Willcox & Gibbs ” sewing machine, 
if properly sewn; and it takes less experi- 
ence and practice to enable you to sew 

- properly on the ‘‘ Willcox & Gibbs” sewing 
machine than on any other. 
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, work is still in progress, with the samesignsof | THE INVALID—A PEN PICTURE. 


CHARLES SUMNER, 


STEEL ENGRAVING BY RITCHIE, 


TENS of thousands in every part of the 
country will now want to see the face of 
the great statesman, Charles Sumner. We 
have arranged to supply this want, having 
ordered Mr. A. H. Ritchie, the most distin. 
guished artist in America, to engrave for us 
immediately a perfect likeness of the de. 
parted senator. The engraving will be of 
the same size and style, exactly, as those of 
President Grant, Vice-President Wilson, 
and Secretary Stanton, well known to our 
readers, and will be ready for delivery next 
month. 

This engraving, in its execution, we will 
guarantee shall be equal to Ritchie's 
‘‘ Emancipation Proclamation” or any other 
of his celebrated engravings used by Tu: 
INDEPENDENT. 

We will present a copy of this engraving, 
on fine pasteboard, to any person who wil] 
send us the name of one new subscriber, with 
Three Dollars, or who will renew his own 
subscription for one year in advance and 
send us Three Dollars and Fifty Cents, or for 
two years in advance and send ws Sz 
Dollars. The engraving will be sent by mail, 
on roller, postage paid, or will be delivered ° 
at our office, at the option of the subscriber, 
We warrent perfect satisfaction in every 
cage, or the money will positively be re 
funded. 

We shal) register the names in a book 
specially prepared for that purpose and de. 
liver the engravings in the order in which 
said names areentered. Those first received 
will, therefore, be first served. 

We ask our friends in every section of the 
country to see to it that this engraving is 
extensively circulated. As a work of artin 
itself we guarantee it shail be equal if not 
superior to anything of the kind which hu 
ever been produced at the subscription pric 
of from $5 to $10 per copy. Here iss 
chance to get a perfect steel engraving ol 
one of the ablest and noblest sons of Ame 
ca, together with a copy of THe InDrm 


ENT for one year, for only $3. Send you 


orders. 
—<—<$—<——— a a 


BUSINESS MOVING. 


BUsINEsS MEN are moving again quite 
cheerfully. Trade bas taken a fresh start, 
as will be seen by our overcrowded adver- 
tising columns. THe INDEPENDENT is now 
and has been for many years more eXten- 
sively patronized by advertisers than any 
other weekly journal in America—either 
secular or religious. Business men bave 
found out the best medium through which 
to communicate with the public, and they 
have also found out that by “ experiment 
ing” in other directions they have thrown 
away their money. 

re 

THe Sunday-school Times says: “The 
Brooklyn Union are preparing for their 
coming anniversary. They have always 
made much of the singing. This year we 
see that they take five of the six of their sn- 
niversary songs from ‘Songs of Grace and 
Glory.’ It is quite a compliment to the 
pew book; though, to be sure, we might 
equally compliment the committee on their 
good taste in the selection.” 

Our Sunday-school friends would do well 
to send to Horace Waters & Son for 
samples. See their advertisement, in a- 
other column. 








Mr. Evcene Tuayer is well koown io 
Boston, both as the accomplished organist 
of the First church and as an experienced 
teacher of music. He is also the composer, 
as not all who enjoy them know, of some 
of the best service preludes that have been 
written of late years. Mr. Thayer bas now 
established a quarterly publication, whichis 
issued by White, Smith & Co., of Boston, 
called The Organist’s Quarterly Journal and 
Review, in which, besides reading matier, 
can be found four excellent preludes by 
him and one by Schneider, besides an Av 
Maria for the organ by Liszt. 





Many of our ladies complain of being de 
frauded in buying Spool Silks, in some in- 
stances getting not more than one-half the 
number of yards represented. Every 8 
of the Eureka Silk is warranted full len 





and perfect in every respect 
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SUMNER STEEL ENGRAVING. 


We are happy to announce that the steel 
engraving of Charles Sumner is substan- 
tially finished. We have seen the first | 
proof, and pronounee it a most wonderful 
and perfect likeness. Mr. Ritchie bas never 
done better in executing any order in his 
life, and we are sare this will be the judg- 
ment of al. “Tbe last finishing touches will 
be made aud the picture completed within 
one week. We then shall printa few proof 
copies on fine India paper, after which—say 
by the 5th of May—we shall commence the 

adivery to our subscribers. We have 

slready received a large number of orders 
on the terms elsewhere named. Every sub- 
scriber of THE INDEPENDENT should and 
can have this splendid steel engraving. 
a 


BARNUM AT HOME. 











ALL the boys and girls under ninety years 
of age have been on tip-toé the past month 
waiting for or dreaming about the grand 
opening of the biggest show of the nine- 
teenth century. Barnum has been abroad 
rapsacking all creation—from Dan to 
Beersheba, from the River Nile to the 
River Amour, from Greenland’s icy moun- 
tring to India’s coral strand—going, going, 
cone, day and night, to gather together all 
tbe moveable wonders of the world and ship 
them to America. And the most wonder- 
ful thing about the whole matier is the 
wonderful amount of gold which Barnum 
has paid out abroad to please the people at 
home. Well, all the ships have safely cr- 
rived, and all the marvelous treasures col- 
lected have been safely housed in the grand 
Holiday Capitol of New York (no reflection 
on the Capitol at Washington), which will 
bold them all and comfortably accommo- 
date some twenty thousand people besides. 
On Friday evening last a small, select com- 
pay of two thousand or more were invited 
yy Barnum to take a private view of his 
“investment.” Big men were there, ex- 
pecting big things. Ministers were there, 
for illustrations from ‘‘ real life.’ Wander- 
bilt was there, to witness some four-legged 
prancing. Bankers were there. Lawyers 
were there. The élite of all Upper-tendom 
were there. The building, covering some- 
thing less than a ten-aere lot, is a model of 
convenience aud is comfortable in every 
part. At eight o'clock the elephants 
made their bow to their keepers, the 
bears extended their paws, the mon- 
keys twisted their tails with delight, 
and nobody said nay (except the 
horses) to the opening of the big doors, 
through which the grand procession of 
treasures were to pass for review. Out 
came Queen Victoria, royally robed and 
drawn by eight splendidly caprisoned 
thoroughbreds, attended, of course, by 
her world-renowned Life Guards, Next 
came France, with Napoleon the First and 
all, bid marshals, in imperial splendor. 
Then ¢ame the Pope himself—sure, and no 
mistake—with his cardinals, in crimson 
robes, driving a team whose graceful, trip- 
ping movement was marvelous to behold, 
proudly presenting his big toe (which hes 
been kissed by thousands) in token of special 
tespect to Barnum. Then came the Czar 
of Russia, attended by his nobles and the 

“Cassock braves,” glittering with brilliant 
attire, Close behind followed Turkey, 

t, China, and—all creation, closing up 


. With Uncle Samuel and the Indians. The 


whole procession was imposing, magnifi- 
cent—far exceeding anything of the kind 
evcr Witnessed in the country. We looked 
and wondered, looked again and wondered, 
looked a third time and wondered if the 
World would ever be blessed with another 
um. Long live Barnum! 
EE 


MINERAL PAINT. 


Tae Examen Pair Co. invite 
attention to their advertisement, in ae 
Column, The Paint sold by this Company 
if claimed. to be. equal if not superior to 
“ny inthe market, We know those who 
Te aah article, nd thot i has given 
pt satisfaction. Full particulars will be 

Qn application to the company. 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


PERFECT FITTING PATENT 
PANTS. 


A FEW months agoa tailor artist, noting 
fhe great defects in the present system of 
making pantaloons, eet his brain to work to 
remedy the existing evil of awkward-fitting 
pants, at one time loose enough to drop off, 
at another’ (just after dinner, for instance) 
drawing, cutting, and bending the body, 
and always having an enormous gathering 
behind, like a fashionable lady’s bustle. All 
this is now obviated, and a smooth, un- 
wrinkled, easy fit insured under all circum- 
stances, whether before dinner or after; in 
fact, a misfit is quite impossible. 

The improvement referred to consists in 
part of an overlapping concealed slit, with 
buckle, etc., on either side at top, and, of 
course, just over the hip (instead of behind); 
and, being readily accessible, can be always 
adjusted to suit, retaining, indeed making, 
from that very fact, a smooth and delight- 
ful setting garment throughout. 

Now all this may seem a small affair. But 
sn’t the sum total of one’s happiness made 
up of such? aad let any gentleman who 
has suffered the annoyance of bursting off 
his suspender button at a party or ball 
call such things trifling affairs, if he can. 

The Messrs. Brokaw & Brothers compre- 
hend at once the value of this invention, 
which we see is secured by letters patent, 
and have purchased the exclusive right to 
use it for the City of New York. 

Appreciating the great value, comfort, 
and practical utility of this simple improve. 
ment, the first thought that occurs to one’s 
mind is: “ Why was this not thought of 
before?” 





WE refer our readers to the advertise- 
ment of ScuarseR & Co., in another column. 
Their new edition of the popular “ Game of 
Authors’ pw amuse every household. 


PAIN KILLER. 


Arter thirty-five years’ trial, itis still re- 
ceiving the most unqualified testimonials to 
its virtues from persons of the highest char- 
acter and responsibility. Physicians of the 
first respectability recommend it as a most 
effectual preparation for the extinction of 
pain. Itis not only the best remedy ever 
known for Bruises, Cuts, Burns, etc.; but 
for Dysentery or Cholera or any sort of 
Bowel Complaint it is a remedy unsur- 
passed for efficiency and rapidity of action, 
In the great cities of India and other hot 
climates it has become the standard med- 
icine for all such complaints, as well as for 
Dyspepsia, Liver Complaints, and other 
kindred disorders. For Coughs and Colds, 
Canker, Asthma, and Rheumatie difficulties 
jt has been proved by the most abundant 
and convincing testimony to be an inval- 
uable medicine. 

It is used INTERNALLY and EXTERNALLY. 

Sold everywhere. Price 25 cents. 

Perry Davis & Son, Sole Proprietors. 


_ uomeeTy i BTHE BEST PqLicy. « 
Kaigsrorp's OswEco StaRca, 30 
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Tux Saratoga Star Spring Company will 
send fifteen gallons of water, in a keg lined 
with pure banca tin, for $4. The water 
will keep for months. Kegs to be returned 
in six weeks, ut expense of customer. Try 
a keg. MELVIN Wricut, Superintendent. 
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A Fanmity Remepy. — ‘‘Con’s Covugu 
BausaM.”—These have become housebokd 
words with very many families, and the 
merits of the article justly entitle it to our 
confidence and patronage. Some are test- 
ifying that it has actually cure! them of 
consumption, while for couvhs, hoarse- 
ness, and kindred troubles (we think) it bas 
no equal., 








AN honest man bears watching. Try him 
with the Jones Scale, Binghamton, N. Y. 





‘* OBSERVATIONS ON CATARRH.”—From a 
forthcoming work on Throat Diseases, by 
A. N. Wrii1amson, M.D., late Clinical Phy- 
sician in the Unive rsity Medical College. 
Sent free. Address No. 137 East Seven- 
teenth street, N. Y. City. 


. -.wmev’s florentine Hair Oil cannot be 
surpassed. Sold by druggists. 35 cents, 





——— Ee 
To bave White Teeth and Sweet Breath, 
use THURSTON’s [vORY PEARL TooTu POWDER, 








NOTICES. 
ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
SACRED CONCERT. 
SUNDAY EVENING, oy 3d, 8 o’clock. 
of CHRISTINE N AULINE 


cae th the man 
sig te Ps tae ieee a oe 
Tickets at the Academy this week. 
BUSINESS NOTICES. 
~ or HOUSEK EEPERS 


Ae! Electro-Silicon 


t}is GUARANTEED to, be the 








C. iG 
ISHING GOLD, SILVER, 
PLATED WABE, Etc. 





“NOTHING BETTER.” Cutler B 


ros. Boston 
—_ brated VEGETABLE 
and Consumption. 


Dr. John Ware, 
PULMONARY BALSAM, for Colds 


POND’S EXTRACT. 
POND’S EXTRACT. 
POND’S EXTRACT. 
Invaluable for Piles, Sprains, Lameness, Burns, 
Scalds, Bruises, Soreness, Rheumatism, Boils, Ulcers, 
Old Sores, Wounds, etc. Also for Toothache, Head- 


ache, Neuralgia, Sore Throat, Catarrh, 
Colic, Diarrhoea, and all Hemorrhages, etc. This 





Standard Domestic Remedy can be obtained at all 


reputable Drug Stores. 

REMEMBER! Small is cheap at 50 cents, because 
doses are light. Mediwm is cheaper at $1; worth $1.33 
—saving 33 cents. Large is cheapest at $1.75; worth 
$2.67—saving 92 cents. 





ASTHMA 
ham s Asthme 3 Specitic 
Li ef in TEN MIN 


ately sta $1 
mail, postpaid. 


.. Agents. 


IRVING & SON, 


for many years manufacturers for the Wholesale 
Furniture Trade, have opened at their works, 


204, 206, and 208 East 27th St., 


Two Doors East of Third Avenue, N. Y., 


Several Large Retail Warercoms, 


FILLED WITH 
Rich and Plain Furniture, Upholstery, 
Ete. . 
Every article, however rich or plain, shall be PER 


FECT in every respect, and a full guarantee will be 
given to thateffect. Also Prices the Lowest Possible. 


B. W. MERRIAM & CO, 


577 BROADWAY, 
ESTABLISHED 4 YEARS, 
continue to manufacture their usual assortment of 


MIRRORS, 
unsurpassed in elegance and quality, at 
REDUCED PRICES. 
We offer great inducements to Whole- 
sale Purchasers. 














B--4--U--PAINT 


SEND FOR SAMPLE CARDS TO 





CONTAINING REFERENCES AND PRICE LIsT.’ 
This Paint has been used for several years on all 
classes of buildings, giving universal satisfaction, 
and being weather proof and of so elastic a surface, 
it will outwear any other Paint. 
ITS ADVANTAGES BEING THAT 
4s ws ready for use. . 
It is applied with less labor. 
It shows @ beautiful enamel surface. 
It docs not chal: or peel off. 
It does not run from nail holes or cornera, 
Tt is fire-proof and water-prooy. 
Jt covers old work as well as new. 
It is the best paint for iron buildings, 
It ia equal to any for covering brick, } 
It is a perfect wood preservutive, 
Rain, before dry, does not wash tt, 
It ts durable, retaining its enamel and 
OFFICE, 43 CHAMBERS STREET, N. Y. CITY. 


Diploma awarded to this Company by tie American 
Institute, November, 1873, for the best 4,sint Mixed 
Ready for Application. 

gend for Sample Card and Price-liat. 
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y task. I never was believer in dosing 
with medicines: but, eard the VEGETINE 
sppnen of so highl y was determined to try it, and 
* all gp regret hat a Asa tonic 


needs at e time), it sur 
anything {over heard ogy It invigorates the. hole 
syotent 5 a is a a ane and purifier of the 


a erin; ug. 
me blind from its effects, having tried many rem- 
es with no favorable result, was induced by 
friends to try the Byam ge i ae taking a few 
bottles, she obtained relief that she ex- 
p a wish for her sigt bt the that ee gach abi be er to 
ook upon the man ti sent her — 4 blessing 
H. P. notre reapereruly Station 6. 
‘olice cer, on 
BosTOoN, Mabe. May %h, — 


HEARTFELT PRAYER. 


St. PAUL, Aug. 224, 1864. 
H, R. STEVEN hore 


8, 
Dear Sir:-I shou id be wanting in gratitude if I 
EGETINE has done 
about eleven months since 
into Consumption. I 
ad th and freq and fever-chills 3 Lenny distreesed nd 


7 

I was advised to make a trial of the VEGETINE, 
which, under the providence of God, has cured me. 
That he may bless the use of your medicine to others 
as he has to me, and that his divine grace may atten 
zoe = + heartfelt prayer of of Bele samiring LL — 


be re but one “gong the many cures i 
medicine has effected in this 


ABSOLUTE UNIFORMITY. 


VEGETINE is composed of the best vegetable in- 
greGiea the Dispensary of Nature furnishes. They 
e gathered at that time when they are richest in 
theit healing properties, and so pa as to 
ive bulance ‘tot e influence and activity to each, 
thereby securing absolute uniformity. Their uices 
extracted in away be = pee their undimin- 





organ , commenci oe the founda 
carrecting diseased action and restoring vital powe 
creating 3 healtby formation and purification of the 
blood vine & out disease, and leaving Nature to per- 
form Its allotted part. 


VEGETINE is sold by all Druggists. 





CARPETS, 


OIL CLOTHS, 
UPHOLSTERY GOODS, ETC. 
SHEPPARD KNAPP, 


NOS. 183 AND 185 SIXTH AVENUE, 
one door below 13th &t., N. Y. 
Largest assortment in the city, at lowest prices" 
Per Yard: 





Oil Cloths, English and American. 
UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 


REAL LACE CURTAINS, from........ $10 00 per pat. 
GUIPURE LACE CURTAINS, from... 
NOTTINGBAM LACE CURTAINS, fr. 


WINDOW ata HOLLANDS, Etc. 


REPS, 5° ATRINES GEO PANES Ok ne T= 


in endless variety. 
LAMBREQUINS AND OORNICES. 


PIANO AND TABLE COVERS. 


N. B.~ Parties wishing the above goods should 
call aud examine stock. 


THE 


SUPERIOR HAY SPREADER. 


(improved and perfected for season of 1874) 








Fy machine. bane ~ Ge pm Fo ten me 
8 the st draft machine ever t—ore 
Sy 
as en first premiums wherever exhi 
end for a descriptive circular. m 


e@ Superior er is unsurpassed beau’ 
workmanship, and durability. > ty, 
Manufactured by 


THE HIGGANUM MANUFACTURING CQ... 
Higganum. Conn. 

















else TWTTS™~ 


V4 2 od a 1 


LIVER PILLS~ 
THE BEST ADVICE 


that can be given to persons suffering from Dyspep- 
sia, Bilious Complaints, Colic, Constipation, Sick 
Headache, Fever and Ague, Nervous Debility, or of 
any disorder affecting the stomach, liver, or kidneys, 
is to tone, cleanse, and regulate them by 


DR. TUTT’S VEGETABLE PILLS. 


They act very mildly, yet they thoroughly restore 
thefunctional action of the digestive organs and the 
intestines and renovate the whole system. They 
produce neither nausea, griping, nor weakness and 
may be taken at any time without change of diet or 
occupation. 


A TIMELY WARNING. 


When you have Nausea, Headache, Yellow Cast of 
the Skin and Byes, Loss of Appetite, Heartburn, Ver- 
tigo, Pain in the Back and Limbs, General Debility, 
take TUTT’s PILLS and ward off a spell of sickness. 
They will do it. 

Price 25 cents a box. Sold by all druggists. 


DR. TUTT’S IMPROVED HAIR DYE 


possesses qualities that no other Dye does. Itisin 
general use among the fashionable hair-dressers in 
every large city in the United States. It is harmless, 
natural, and easily applied. Sold all around the world. 
Price $1. 


) 








BLACK WOOD'S 

. MAGIC 

DRRESS-SKIRT 
ELEVATOR 


is quickly changed vet Q 
any Dress, and lift 
and loops it eckinnatly 
with one easy pull ; it low- 
ersiteelf, IMMENSE PRE- ; 
MIUM CHROMO 14x16 in. B! 
given free with each one; & 
sells for $1.50. Iam mak- BF 
ing this sacrifice to rapid- 
cts. ly introduce the Skirt & 
* Elevator in the world I 




















En- 
close 75 cents with three 
stamps postage for all, and 


von will reesive bv return mail, drere: 


CLINT. R. BLACKWOOD, 171 Broadway, N.Y. Box 1503. 





Singer, 60c. per doz.; Gro- 

= ver & Baker and Domestic, 

j5e.; Wheeler & Wilson, Howe, Florence, an d Victor, 
$1. Sent by mailon receipt of A ong Send for full 
pricgsiens of needles for all mach 


H. H. MILLER & Co., Chicago. 


SCOVILL’S 
BLoon 2 LIVER SYRUP! 


All cutaneous eruptions on the face or body indicate 


AN IMPURE CONDITION OF THE BLOOD, 


and this may or may not be SCROFULA ; but in either 
case the disease is nothing more than an INSIDIOUS 
POISON, that 


BURNS LIKE A TERRIBLE FIRE, 


as it courses through the veins, sowing seeds of death 
with every pulsation. 


In this condition of things amen is needed AT 
ONCE tO CLEANSE THE BLOOD; an 


SCOVILL'S BLOOD AND LIVER SYRUP 


will positively effect this desideratum, expelling every 
trace of disease from the blood and system and leay- 
ing the skin 
SOFT, FAIR, AND BEAUTIFUL. 

Hundreds of certificates attest its value. Price $1 
per bottle. 

JOHN F. HENRY, CURRAN & CO., Proprietors, 

8 and 9 College Place, New York. 
ALSO PROPRIETORS OF 


Hall’s Balsam for the Lungs, Carbolic Salve, 
Edey’s Carbolic Troches, Oxygenated Bite 
ters for Dyspepsia, Dr. Mott’s Liver Pills, 
Dr. Rogers’s Vegetable Worm Syrup, 

Dr. Bennett’s Sure Death to Rats, 
Mice, and Vermin, Russian Hair 
Dye, ete., etc. 

FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


REV. R. B. LOCKWOOD’S 


CATARRH CURE. 


What is Catarrh? It is an affection of the head, 
which may end in Deafness, partial or total Blinde 
ness, diseases of the throat and vocal organs, and 
even in Consumption. 

In nine cases out of ten, when people fancy they 
have only a “cold in the head,” they have 
CATARRH! 

Itis a terrible disease and should not be trified 
with. The best remedy known for it is that pre- 
pared by the Rev. R. B. Lockwood, which has the en- 
dorsement of such eminent physicians as Dr. Geo. N. 
Tibbles, of Hudson City, N. J.; Dr. W. H. Newell, 
Jersey City Heights; Dr. A. H. Laidlaw, Hudson City, 
N. J.; and of such distinguished ministers as Rev. W. 
H. Dikeman, New York, Rev. W. H. McCormack, Mt. 
Hermon, N. J., and very many others. 

This medicine is prepared in good faith, and may be 
relied on in every case to effect a permanent and 
speedy cure. 

Rev. BR. B. Lockwood’s NASAL DOUCHE, to facil- 
{tate the use of the CATARRH CURE, is indispens- 
able to insure the cure of obstinate chronic cases 
and will be found valuable in all stages of the disease. 

Rev. R. B. Lockwood’s LIVER AND STOMACH 
PILLS, for the cure of DYSPEPSIA and all disorders 
of the Stomach and Digestive Organs, have the high- 
estr dation from the th ds who have used 
them. 

Read carefully the pamphlet that accompanies the 
medicine. 


JOHN F. HENRY, CURRAN & CO., 











Sand 9 COLLEGE "PLACE, N.Y. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGIS‘S. 
Price 50 cents each. 


| 
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, 
aun BRILLIANT 


IL. 
Ask for DEVOE’S BRILLIANT OIL, and take no 
other. 


THE DEVOE MAN’F’G CO., Proprietors. 
&@” For sale everywhere. 


GRYSTAL CHANDELIERS, 


CILT, BRONZE, AND DECORATED 


CAS FIXTURES, 


Fine Marble and Bronze Clocks, 
Bronze Figures, 


and Ornaments. 
In Greatest Variety, at Low Prices. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


MITCHELL, VANCE & C0, 


597 Broadway, N. YW. 


EMPIRE CITY 
STEAM CARPET CLEANING WORKS. 


LATE 
HANKINSON & CO., 
IMPROVED MACHINES 


(Protected by Letters Patent). 


Office and Establishment, Noe. ng a 1497, and 
roadway, between 45th and 46th 
Orders by Mail promptly attended to. 


CHAS. H. ROCKWELL, Proprietor. 
THE GREAT AMERIOAN OOFFEE POT 














THE CHA MPI ON OF THE WORLD! 
Perfection in the Art K . red, Coffee at last 
Iv 18 THE ONLY AUTOMATE 
KER EVER INVENTED. Simpl 


— yan Gripping « ain 6 winates (the shortest time on 
ord) coffe clear as am’ extra 
strom h and retains all its aromatic ’and nutritious 
properties; never fails with good materials to make 
— delicious coffee. sine oun train 
copper bottoms an e-gauze 3 n- 
erst eal in, $3 #5; Fquarts arts, $2.75 ; 2 quarts, 
of oo bn aha 


address on receipt 

- , 6 5. ts Teas. 

Coffee a Ths, plain or nickle-plated, fur- 
nished to ; hotels and saloons to order. 

poyalt stamps a _— to reliable parties only, 
g to manufact 

Call and Cn ag it te operation or send stamp for 
illustrated circu 

DE WITT ¢. BROWN & CO 

OFFICE AND S5. MS, 737 BROADWA 

New York i dity. 








$100.00 


MADE IN ONE DAY! 


foriihting the pane Fire inter, 
forl tages g oa pads with- 
Se or kindling- 
wood. Ten to twenty fires made 
for the cost = one cent. Coal Oil 
i; used to some p 
i) lutely safe from 
danger whatever. 
House Burnt: 
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MANU FACTURERS OF 


FIRST-CLASS CARRIAGES ONLY. 





ASK YOUR SEWING MACHINE AGENTS FOR IT, 







THE HIGHEST PREMIUM 


AWARDED THE 


JOHNSTON RUFFLER 


AT THE 
American Institute Fairin 1872, 
Adapted to all first-class Sewing Mg. 
Circulars furnished Sewing Ma 
chine Agents on application. 


chines. 


Cc. W. HANDY & CO., Sole Agents, 


Box 2618. 


330 BROADWAY NEW YORK 








EXTRACTS FROM 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE { 
REPORTS. 

The A 

voice POS RO COATT tl NG for restoring 


“ Practically 
“The best article in the 
he: Ug very strong, repels water on b- 
recommend it to all as the sere 
SBESTOS ROOFING is adapted for steep or flat roofs in all climates, and can be chea 
furnished in rolls pea pono 200 square re tes each. pe packed 


IRE-PROOE. 


ortal fie a2 ae 
ket? 1. 


ly: ” 
in saat § "Ter. 

ly trans- 
in ae en ON Cases, 


10. n keg: d barrels. 
BESTOS PAINT, sey an “ outside work.” a tinledkind Hine ie Roots, ete. inl 1,2, and ogal gui) Caxs, kOR; 


and ‘ibis 
ASBESTO! 
ASBESTOS BOILER FE 


These materials are wagased 
= r descriptive Pamphiets, ce Lists, etc. 


Pastates and Sole Manufacturer: | 
ESTABLISHED 1858. 


ready an wes ete are 
IBERAL 


S CEMENT, for TING, ASBESE leaks vi} sn kinds « Reefs In 10 B. Se Tee 2 and 50 ® k 
pie shi ey to all 
END CEMENTS TO GE. 


H. W. JOHNS, 87 Maiden Lane, W. Y. 


G-FELTS, ‘ASI ESTO: BN. 
of the world. 
ERAL MERC. TS AND 








GOODRICH'S 








EVERY LADY SHOULD HAVE A SET OF 


“SPRING” 
TEMPERED 


HEMMERS 


Consisting of Four Widths and a Dress Binder. Sent by Mail on wre hbo a sal 
For Sale by all Sewing Machine Agents. 205 State Street, ICAGO, ILL. 
ne Only Sno Deller ea} H. C. GOODRICH, {toa N. 10th St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


on 


Inwentor of The Goodrich Tuck Marker. 





GREAT REDUCTION. 


TEAS AND COFFEES 


At Wholesale Prices. 
Increased Facilities to Club Organizers, 
Send for New Price-list. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


81 and 88 VESEY ST., NewYork 








sold and will ngs. a lifetime. 


rues wena and ——, 


any one having frui' 


Either sex can have an 
— a, ed a Ex gt 


coipt of 30 =~ % sports Dink Diplomas 
awarded. 
















For territor. address SMITH, 
Patentee and yak 4 1746 and tis Ging street, 
Dubuque, Iowa. 





OR THE BABY.— 
Novelty Car- 
riage. The ONLY car- 
riage that protects the 
eyesight and which a 
child can lie in com- 
fortably. Does not 
take as much room as 
old style and can be 
yoy oie ~~ 





REFRIGERATOR, 
with Water and Butter 
Cooler, is the best Meat, 
Fruit, and Ice Preserver 
in the world. Highest 
award American Insti- 
tute 1867, 1869-1871. 


224 West 23d street, N. Y. 
Send for Book. 


ADVERTISERS! Send twenty-five cents to GEO 
ROWELL & Co., 41 Park Row, N. Lt. bag their Pamphlet 


one hundred of 3,000 sews- 
pepe and catiinates Se cee cost of  cdvertier 
- 10 paes and address of 15 Bo 
w0 ib 4 on je we coe mee Soiroaos scott. penholder, 
olden an 
} os den peu Br histo. 








-P. 








(P.-0.Box 5643.) 








PIANOS, ORGANS, ETC. 


GEO, STECK & 60, 


have won the HIGHEST PRIZE, 


THE GOLD MEDAL, 


FOR THEIR 


PIANO-FORTES 


EXHIBITED AT THE 


VIENNA EXPOSITION. 


WAREROOMS 
25 East Fourteenth Street, New York. 
JUBILEE AND CONCERTO 


ORGANS 


THE BEST. 


NEW HAVEN ORGAN 6CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Jubilee and Concerto Organs, 
Corner Bradley and William Sts., 
NEW HAVEN, CONN, 


sa SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 








THE HAINES PLANO 


HAS CIVEN 


UNIVERSAL SATISFACTION 


FOR THE PAST 


Quarter of a Century. 


THEY ARE FIRST CLASS IN EVERY 
RESPECT. 


TO WHICH THE 
15,000 NOW IN USE 
WILL TESTIFY. 
BY ALL MEANS TRY 


HAINES. PIANO-FORTE 


BEFORE PURCHASING. 


HAINES BROS., 
27 Union Square, New oi 








You ask WHY wo can sell 
t class 7 Octave ie for $ 
We answer—lIt costs 


ess (han 


cular, in which we Tefer to over’ 
(some of whom you may. rip Bes 
in 44 States and Territories. Please state 


U.S. Plano Cow 810 onan 
THE JEWETT & GOODMAN 


ORGAN EXCES 
Hie UIAERE MEAD sR tr 







ere you 8 
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Weekly aMarket Review. 


REPORTED EXPRESSLY FOR “THE INDEPENDENT,” 
By H. K. THURBER & CO., 
172 and 175 Chambers, 294, 296, 298 Greenwich street, 
New York. 


GROCERS’ 's’) MARKET. 


COFFEE.—The market for Rio continues very dull 
and lower. In mild Coffees, with increasing stocks 
more disposition to sell, prices have given away 
ot 14 to Qeents per pou 
FISH AND SALT. —Mackerel is active in a jobbing 
way and prices are steady. The demand for Dry pe 
Barre rring are dull. Box Herring 2 
sient in ate quo tations. Sait.—Liverpool 
Fine ares vntinues dull and prices are nominal. 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC FRUITS.—The market 
for all kinds of Foreign Fruitis dull. Raisins.—Malaga 
tontinue to arrive pretty freely. Sales in favor of 
, Currants, at the yecnepe od prices. | are selling 
Prunes.—Turkish_m fr trade de 
at the quotatiors. ‘ees is cull, bat prices are 
aS We are 4 jet, yep ts Pome 
are 
nba at nN ind lower. Tamarinds,—Sales - 
new crop at $3. Domestic Dried Fruits remain 
MOLASSES.—No change in New Orleans since our 
last. Market steady. Choice and fancy grades are 


scarce! ily. Boiling grades of foreign are 
on ae and ag ‘a good de mand prevailing. 
Groce pocery grade es are steady and que Sugar-house 
continues very scarce. There is none in the market 
for immediate delivery. 


RICE.—Carolina continues in fair request at un- 
rices. East India.—Market steady. Foreign 
edvices show a fair supply and an active demand. 

SUGARS.—During the entire week Refined was in 
fair demand and steady and was freely disposed of 
to the extent of producti Our quotati = 

d. The market for Raw was very stron 
Sone f; 


=< demand for Re grades—especial. 
Yivine tter class. 


SYRUPS.—The demand continues equal or greater 
than the supply, with sales for delivery ahead. Prices 


ening daily. The product of fine Syrup is 
Bae moe | somewhat, with prospect of her 
reduction of production. 


SPICES.—There is little or no inquiry for invoice 
lots and prices remain nominal. 
TBAS.—The market is very quiet. Japan is in fair 


request. Oolong continues dull at unchanged prices. 
Green is steady. 


GENERAL MARKET. 


BREADSTUFFS.—Flour.—The receipts have been 
large ; the demand at the close of the week is light, 
effecting a reduction quite marked in the Shipping 


Ext and Supers and weakening the Medium 
Family Grades. Fancy and “ New Process ” Minne- 
tras are scarce and firm at former quotations. 











GRAIN.—Wheat.—The export demand has abated 
considerably ; yet the stock is limited in quantity and 
held by a few parties. The decline in gold, scarce 
freight room, with higher rates, added to the de- 
pression, which can hardly be expected to continue. 
Oats have been in good demand aD_ have improved, 
though we have had to note considerable variable- 
ness. The light offerings from day to day have given 
holders the advantage and we note considerable re- 
duction in our stock. Now that navigation on the 
Jakes is resumed, we look for a more active trade. 
Corn.—Indian Corn has been in good demand, os less 
favorable news from Europe some advance in 
freights, liberal arrivals, the resumption of lake navi- 
gation, and a sharp decline in gold have given buyers 
a decided advantage, and in damp mixed the decline 
has been 5@6c. per bushel and old 3@4c. The de- 
mand for the future has greatly abated. The large 
supplies on the upper lakes and a limited sup pply of 
ava: ae steamer room have served to check the in- 
quiry for the future. 


BUILDING MATERIALS.—Cement.—We notice 
sales of 500 bbls. Portland, to arrive, at $5 per bbl. 
Lumber.—Yellow Pine is dull at $28 and $32 for un- 
eves and $30 and $34 for Flooring Boards. Hard- 





COTTON on the “spot” has been quite dull and 
prices have declined one-eighth of a cent, closing 
easy. The sales comprise 3,124 bales (including 300 to 
arrive), of which 917 were taken for export, 2,361 for 
a, wo why eculation, and 3822 in transit. The 

ons for future delivery have been fair, but 

atadecline of one-sixteenth of a 2. The sales 
300 bales, at 16 23-32@1 

di) 1 16% cts. for TO ty 

for May, 17 5-16@17 15-32 cts. for June, rE peas 1% cts, 

for ote —f 17 15-16@18% cts. for August, 17 maa 13-16 


r September, and 17/@17% cts. for October. 
Woon, 


NEW YORK CLASSIFICATION. 


Uplands ana New 
Ordinary. Ib. “856 Mone: onan * 
TID. .eeee y, OF 
Ordinary. oe 15% s 


15 15X 
Binlet Goon Ora rdinary . B 16 164-16 167- 
zz I Ruspease Bt 10% 17 Tv ” 

11% 7 1% = «11% 
19 «19g 


50 bales. 
425 






1873. 
Cotton. ............ceeseeeeee sDAlOS. .. ..28,708 34,674 


HIDES eer apinneeng eg is only a moderate 
demand from the trade, but prices are firm. The 
market for’ Hemlock Sole is fairl Loree and ‘prices 

firm. Oak Sole continues in request at un- 


HOPS.—The market continues inactive and dull. 


LIVE STOCK.—The market for Beef Cattle during 
the week was a shade firmer. The range was 8X to 
pe pean pe Milch Cows were scarce 

as to quality. Veal 
Calves x lower~6 to tre for live weight,” Sheep 
Lambs sold at 6 to 


ae to Brim, P 66 to 
Receipts for the week 9,070 Beef 
Bktie'es Cows, 1 870 Veal Calves, 17 90 Bheep. #381 


METALS. —Copper.—Ingot is dull. Foreign markets 
are depressed and, with only a light demand here, 
prices an tne favor. Lake is offered at 4X@ 

r stock of a - 
milters hands phronghoat a conmigy is ead tol De 
is light. ‘Dons onle unchanged. is Sheet | P 

ed. — 
tanges from 8 towne gold, as to qualit ity. ‘ a 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


MISCELLANEOUS.—Candles.—Business dull and 


-confined to small sales. Coal.—Trade continues very 


quiet, but prices are firmly maintained. Drugs.—We 
notice only a moderate trade, without any materia! 
change in prices. Gunny Bags are very dull—held at 
12% to 13 cts. Gunny Cloth.—India dull and nominal. 
In Domestic there has been no sales. Fg tp eee 


is in fair request and receipts are light. The demand 
for Straw is] limited, but ae are 8 aay. Rye. 
% to 80 ¢ ort, 60 to 65 cts. Oak 
- Wheat &0 55 Hemp.—Manilla S stead. ay 
Rubber.—The markes for 
bine is dull but fran Indigo.—Unc aged i “oe 
—Sales, 250 tierces. Good to Prime, 10 to 10% cents. 


OILS AND NAVAL STORES.—Linseed 1s firm at 
quotations. Prime Winter is steady. Crude Whale is 
quiet. Refined Summer Yellow isscarce. Petroleum. 


~The market has ruled firm, with a moderate business 
doing. Naphthais quiet. Spirits Turpentine was in 
fair request. Market closing dull. Tar is dull. 


PROVISIONS.—There was a good business during 


bp entire week in yr » Hog product. Prices firm. No 
change in quotations of Beef. 


WOOL.—Market Gilet and dull, 








WHOLESALE COUNTRY PRO- 
DUCE | MARKET. 


ASHES.—The adtata he we is pies and -ypoed for both 
Kinds at p suchanged prices. e = 

Pots, first sorts........ +. 6X@— 
Pearls fi first sorts ones 





BEANS. — prices are unchanged for both 


—— d Marrow. Pea Beans are quiet. We 
Beans, Pea, 1873, prime 20@2 25 
Beans, Pea, fair to od QU@2 10 
Beans, medium, 1 80@1 85 
Beans, medium, 1873. at to good.. 50@1 75 

eans, Marrow, 1873, pr 80@2 35 
Beans, Marrow, 1873, fa 00@2 15 
Beans, Kidney, 1873, prime .2 40@2 50 
ieaes, Kidney, 1 ‘air to good .2 15@2 25 

Beans, Red Kidney, 1873, prime... 4 00@4 25 








New Butter is in good demand and 


BOTTER— 
rices favor sen, —_ Butter has ruled Ener 


manufacture of the Suet Butter is rapidly in- 
creasing 4 and is picing she = Butter trade a good deal of 
anxiety. We quote: 





NEW BUTTER. 
State, fancy pails, £0 be grocers: 





Fancy Coes oS Creamery. 
Good to prim 

Fair to so0d.- - 

State, half-firk: ay sels = 
State, half-firkin tu’ » good to p 
State, half-firkin tubs, fair to good.. 


State, Welsh tubs, selected.... ...... 
State, Welsh — ‘ood to prime....... 
tate, Welsh tubs, fair to g00d,.. cacccce 
Mich factory. sel lected... 
» ZOO! ime.. 
wet! , fair to food... 





Western, tubs, cra to fae 
Western, Ss + 3 to good.. 
Western, poor to 





OLD BUTTER. 


— single ae. very choice.. 

tate, entire oy to prime 
} wee ontire dairies, air to good.. 
State, firkins, selected 


State, firkins, tog eevee 
State, half-firkin gute, very 
tate 





ennsylvania store-packed tubs, g to 
Pennsylvania Lege gp tubs, ‘air to ‘Good. 
Western. firki ood to prime.. 

Western, fir! cine. ‘air to good 











_ 2 
Ro! ten prime. 
Roll Butter: fair t to good.... 


CHEESE.—The Pypent for Old is good. Newar- 











rives more freely. st of on 5.306 Babe been 
—_ by importers. R 3, We 
quote: 

State Factory, flne..........ccsccsssseeeeee soees 164K DICK 
State Factory, good ‘to prime. 154@165¢ 
State Factory, fair to d.. 1446@154 
State pang’ or to fair... “els 
State Farm Dairy, — to prime 15 @16 
State Dairy, fair to goo 14 @15 
State Dairy, poor to @u 
hon Pan ng Radawess . 3 Su. 

oF poor. 
Ohio Factory, skimmed. 5 @10 


DRI FRUITS.—Sliced Apples are in good de- 
mand. Peeled Peaches are very firm. Unpeeled are 


oe sare stand. Blackberries are firm and scarce. 
es are scarce and in good 


ums are stead 
demand. Weq 


Apples, State, = Sliced. 





« Western, 1873........... 
bey — Sliced, 1873... 12 
‘a Fane: cy @l4 
Peaches, 1873, North Caroiina Bee 26° @27 
Georgia, Peeled, p: 23 @ 
S he Virginia, Peeled, good to pai 22 
- Unpeeled, on => ; 
Tech. — @ 
Blackberries, SING, .. cachsee 3 Wy @ig 
Cherries, State, 1873, # B...,. 30 @3l 
. Southern, 1873, # 2M @B 
Plums, State, 1873, # D.... 19 @2 
« "” Southern, 1873, @'B 7 @19 
Raspberries, 1873. @D..... 31 





GREEN Panes Lage are in Sy- Fx fair femand. 
Very choice grades are scarceand high. Strawber- 
ries sell well at 50 to 90 cents per quart. Peanuts are 
yor held but quiet. 


pitt , Roabeut7, pet DDI... .ceccccccccccccses 5 2@ 
Selected varieties, . 
‘air, per bbl 










































GREEN VEGETABLES.—Kale isa glut onthe mar; 
ket. Onions much her. Bermuda Tomatoes sel 
at $1 and $2 per box. \bbages are higher. 


Onions, Red, per bbl....... daddieidieasscuddess 9 
Onions, Yellow, per a oe and 








White Clover; in \ glass horses 
Buckwheat, te 


prasigicbtibeisietaih Black: Marrowfat 
plenty and dui Southern Blackeye Peas are are quict. 
equ 


Peas, Canadian, free. in bbls... 23@1 25 

Peas, poe new, ae eekte ; LBS 70 
Peas, Green, new, poor ° 

Peas, Southern b-e., per Pbusk, Bag 277. 3 es 80 























POTATOES.—The demand for Round has in- 
fan ana and aon are higher. Sweet Potatoes are 
e@ qui 


bulk, per Fr bbi.. 
Prince Albert, i in a per order. x 
is bhpping Dbl. 


Jackson Whi 
Sweet, "Yellow, Saeaaetee: oa bbi::: 


POULTRY AND ‘D GAME — Dressed is not mre nlower, bat 

hed ning light and prices ar 
iiadelp a m_ Guiekens are quoted at 20 cts. 
en ss are » calle lower. 
‘e quote: 


30 and 

good demand’ 
DRESSED POULTRY. 

Chickens, Jersey and Bucks Co 


prime. 
Chickens, Jersey and Bucks Pur fair to y 


Chickers: State, prime, #' i: 
Chickens, Wei Soe “good - 


ay way 


ur 
Turkeys, joey into goo 
us 
ur 

























CFS, OLALO, PFUMNC.........+6+ 


oy 8, Salden oosd to prime.. 

ur. or. 
ks, J 

Ducks, 











ersey, prime... .. 




















LIVE POULTRY. 
Fowls and Turkeys are easier but not very 
Ducks Geese in fair demand. Jersey 
have sold at $1.50 per ae 
fowls and Chickens, Jersey, @ .......... 
fowls anes Chi We 





r¢ sters, 








Ducks, Joey: per 4 fi: 














PRICES CURRENT. 


Groceries and Provisions. 








RAW_ SUGARS — DoTY:|POR: 
1a3kKe. # DB. Thn - cty ag al700 
Porto Rico... .— -See-¢ 93g! Depheer Coun 
Muscovado eavy M 
S = 9xa—10% ea Mess | Wes 
Hayne. ‘a—il 
REFINED siGaK (Thin ‘Mess Wesi- 
crusned.:......—W4a—— { ern. new. cove “i6 5 all 00 
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Wool, Hides, Furs, Skins. 
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H. K. THURBER & CO., 


WHOLESALE GROCERS 
AND 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


West Broadway, Reade, and Hudson Streets, 
New York. 


Our sales of , ll = other Produce are made 
@rect to Retail Grocers (not to Jobbers or Shippers). 
We PE a ess unusual facilities for getting 
the Lab market value for all goods consigned to us. 
an on Butter, Eggs, Poultry, etc., is5 per 
cent. Flour, @ cent. 

Marking-pi 


tonne —TEA AGENTS wanted in townand _ 
TEA or ue vee up LM eae for the la 
Ton Coinpany in ters’ se Lag an — 


f ° 
sae WALA a Vana Stn, Te, 


ates ay SL on application. 
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Commercial, 


DRY GOODS. 


Ir isa very pleasant duty to have ‘to re- 
port an increased demand for goods among 
our jobbers and considerably imcreased 

Unbleached sheetings and shirtings are in 
better demgetd and prices are well main“ 
tained. No quotable change in rates has 
been effected. 

Bleached sheetings and shirtings are firm- 
er in price but without any marked change. 
The demand is slightly more active and the 
advance in the price of the raw matcrial 
effects these goods as well as all othercotton 
fabrics, Tbere have been some advance in 
quotations. The Lonsdale, Blackstone, and 
Hope Mills have each been marked up a 
cent a yard, andin some other popular 
mills the stock has been sold close to pro” 
duction. 

Printing cloths are in better demand and 
prices are firmer, although the sales have 
inot largely increased. 64 square, extra qual- 
ty, are held at 5% cents. 

Prints are more active for choice styles of 
standard makes, but the less popular styies 
are dull and in small demand. There area 
good many new styles of bordered prints, of 
original design, put upon the market this 
spring, which attract a good deal of atten- 
tion. These new styles impose upon our 
manufacturers the necessity of employing a 
higher grade of talent for the production of 
novelties, which cannot be copied by rival 
establishments. 

Gingbams of the better qualities of popu- 
lar makes are in steady demand at the re- 
cently revised quotations. 

Printed lawns and percales are in better 
demand as the season advances and prices 
are well maintained. Tbe more popular 
designs of the Pacific Mills percales in solid 
colors are sold close to production. 

Cotton drills of standard qualities are in 
moderate demand only, but the revised 
prices are firmly maintained. 

Cotton bags are in less active demand than 
usual at this. season; but prices are steadily 
maintained, though the sales are on a lim- 
ited scale. 

Cotton yarns are in steady demand at 
steadily maintained prices. 

Corset jeans are selling steadily from first 
hands at unchanged prices, but only to 
meet the current wants of trade. 

Cambrics of the best make of black and 
assorted colors are selling steadily, as the 
current wants of trade require, at un- 
changed prices. 

Rolled jaconets of the leading makes are 
in rather slack demand; but the prices 
have been reduced half a-cent a yard, with- 
out stimulating purchases. 

Silesias are in steady demand from the 
clothiers, with the ordinary distribution 
among the jobbers. Prices are steady and 
unchanged. 

Denims and cnttonades are less active 
than usual in the spring; but prices are 
firm, although the sales are on a limited 
scale, 

Checks, stripes,and ticks are in steady 
demand; but there is no speculative market 
for any of these fabrics and prices are firm- 
ly maintained. 

Worsted dress goods have been in less 
active demand during the week; but there is 
still considerable doing, merely by way of 
replenishing stocks, and prices are well 
maintained. 

Woolen fabrics of all descriptions are in- 
active. There are small sales of some of 
the more popular makes of cloths and over- 
coatings at steady prices, but the demand 
from first hands is by no means active. 

Doeskins are in very little demand. The 
sales are small and confined to the different 
grades of the favorite makes. 

Cassimneres are in very little demand, 
even for the more desirable grades of fan- 
cies. The clothiers are buying very spar- 
ingly and te season is about over for the 
bulk of the sales in these goods. 

Satinets are in light demand. The prin- 
cipal sales are made of black, for which 
there is but a limited market. 

Kentucky jeans continue dull. Small 
sales are made of the more popular makes 
at steady prices, but the demand is very 
light. 

Flannels, as usual at this season, are in 
small demand. Thesales made are in small 
lots, without quotable change of prices. 

American linens are selling steadily, but 
without change of quotations. 

Foreign goods are without any important 
change, but the importations have some- 
what increased, and a slight increase of 
sales of the most desirable styles of season- 
able fabrics baye given greater firmness to 
prices. The veto of the Senate financial 
bill by President Grant, which has caused'a 
decline in the price of gold of. about one 
per cent., has a more marked effect upon 

‘oreign goods than upon domestic produc. 
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tions. But prices are well maintained gen- 
erally. There has been am i 

activity in the auction-rooms, which have 
been well supplied with silks and French 
grenadines, some of which have gone off at. 
very low prices, 





RETAIL TRADE. 


Tne retail dry goods trade is especially 
active this week. All the great thorougb- 
fares of the city are crowded and business 
men feel quite cheerful again. The great 
establishments of Stewart, Arnold, Consta- 
ble & Co., MeCreery & Co., Ridley & Son, 
Macy, O’Neil, Morrison, and Peter Stewart; 
also the clothing houses of Freeman & 
Burr, Brokaw Brothers, Traphagen, 
Hunter & Co., and Brooks Brothers; also 
the great carpet stores of the Messrs. W. & 
J. Sloan, Shepard Knapp, and others are 
all overflowing with customers, There is 
more real evidence of business now than at 
any time within twelve months. If our 
financial doctors and dabblers in Washing- 
ton will now go home,’they will much 
oblige the public. 





LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 





IMPORTANT TO EVERY MEROHANT IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


MONDAY EVENING, April 27, 1874. 
NTs. 
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A. Stewart & to.|! 


ARE OFFERING 


Real Lyons Poplins 


at 9@c. per yard. Usually sold at $1.25. 
Grisaiiie Mikade SILKS, pure silk one way, at 
45c. per yard; formerly 75c. 


Summer Silks, 
at 75c. ona et, per yard. 


ON CENTER COUNTER ROTUNDA. 
will be exhibited a very large stock of extra quality 


” Faney Silks, 


the latest and most fashionable colorings, at $1.25 per 
yard ; worth $1.75. 


And, as an additional attraction, they will add a 
complete line of Plain Colored 


Lyons Dress Silks, 


at $1.25 per yard; formerly good value for $1.75. 
They have also largely replenished their stock of 


Imported White Goods, 


with every necessary article for family use, at largely 
reduced prices. 








ON FOURTH AVENUE SECTION 
will be found a large stock of 


Paris-finish Percales, 


in Shirtings and Dress Styles, full 23 inches wide, 
warranted fast colors, at 12c. per yard; well worth 
18e. per yard. The greatest bargain yet offered. 


Broadway, Fourth Avenue, Ninth and Tenth 
Streets. 


SPECIAL SALE OF 
REAL INDIA 


Camel’s Hair Shawls, 
A. T, STEWART & CO. 


have decided to close their present. stock of LONG 
and SQUARE 
. REAL INDIA 


SHAWLS, SCARFS, AND TIES, 


comprising the largest and most elegant assortment in 
style, quality, and richness they have ever offered, the 
greater part recently received and under un- 
usually favorable circumstances. PRICES FULLY 
50 PER CENT. LESS than those of former years. 


The attention of their customers, strangers, and 
residents of neighboring cities is respectfully re- 
quested. 








Broadway, Fourth Ave., Ninth and Tenth sts. 


R. H. MACY & C0.’S 


pa CENTRAL ESTABLISHMENT. 


e largest of the kind in the coun 
We are by wt a CONT a AL OPENING Of 





5 now on sale. 
UMBRELLA AND PARASOL 


d ent is CROWDED with DESIRABLE GOODS, 
af ATTRA TTRACTIVE PRICES. 


“Dur Straw Goods and d Millinery 


de) ent is receiving marked atten 

jes ane entlemen FORNISHING ROOMS, 
HOUSES, ing-houses, 

HTS, etc find an endless variety in our 


YA 
YACHTS ete ail HOUSE-FURNISHING, CROCK- 
ERY, and G Glass Ware departments, at prices sur- 
vy low 
In ae poote. 4 are opening pew cases PARI- 
SIA NOVEL’ ES this week. Also in toilet articles 
 nortmeuk. We are also opening 


ae ne for the children lots 


for ladi nts, and 
of new TOS TOFS. DULL DOuLs' set cease goods, 


ments; T NBGk our ar pioale Sdepastene nor our lace and 


EMBROIDERY 


stock. You are sure to find just what you are looking 
aie bee 
omple e 
compie“SILVER-PLATED WARE 
utacture: 


stock a ladies’ 


UNDER- CLOTHING 


mi The 
Cin be. be re 'y a vaF, j Aa 2 prices.» i LA ROE 
GLOVE, two button, 9 * . pair, is the ch glove 
in the coun We a NEW PAIR wg that 
rip or tear. tt will hd iy ou well tog, to s 
every day, You haze noe eet yy New Xs ~ if you have 
t bee as usual. 
Special sfattention raid SOnt oO or beg spend 


N. B.—A discount made to milliners, dressmakers, 
and the trade. 

‘WE HAVE NO BRANCH HOUSE in any part 

of the United States; never did have one and never 


R. H.. BAce & CO., 
st. and 6th ave., New York. 
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Guz; Wueeier & W usu, U Cos.; mu AM 

ver & Baker, 50 cts.,and others in wih Coton In- 
the amo 

and fi i, “Ail inds of Sewing Macbine Special rates to 
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EAGLE NEEDLE CO., Watertown, N. Y. 


JAMES MCGREERY & 0, 


Broadway and lith st. 


Rich Dress Goods! 
IMMENSE REDUCTIONS! 
IMMENSE REDUCTIONS! 


Offered on MONDAY, April 27th in addition 
already splendid assorted stock: eT 

LYONS POPLINS, best makes, $1 per yard. 

MIKADO SILKS and INDIAN PONGEERS, 


BERLIN PONGEE! BERLIN PONGEE| 


Only €2 cents. Only 62% cents, 

French and Eaglish DIAGONAL, a superb materia’ 
for street wear, only $1. , 

BRILLIANTE LUSTER PONGEE, 75 cents, 

STRIPED CHALLIR, Lyons make, in new shades— 
& beautifal fabric for children’s wear. 

English and French Silk-Warp PONGEES, 
variety, at reduced prices. 

Striped SICILLLANS for Polonaises. 

A full line of IRISH POPLINS for Spring and gum. 
mer wear. 

Also just received 


JAPANESE GRISAILLE, 


Something entirely new, $1 per yard. 


JAMES MCCREERY & Cf, 


Broadway and llth St 


Black Silks! 
Black Silks! 


“* Cashmere Sublime ” BLACK SILK, soft satin fin. 
ish ; will not crack or break by the hardest usage, 

BLACK GROS GRAIN and TAFFETAS, §1 ang 
$1.25. 

One hundred pieces more of the celebrated $1.9 
quality, worth $2.25. 


JAMES MCCREERY & i, 


Brondway ax and lith St. 


FANCY SILKS! FANCY SILKS! 


ered yee: Gray and Black-striped Silks at 


Two h 
te iow Dri Ske. Sletpana'e re 
‘oO man ancy, 
Plain Colored Silke, the mowent oteeiee ear 


All our $4 and $5 numbers reduced to $2.50 and® 


JAMES MCCREERY & C0, 


Broadway and 1 1th St., 


opened on MONDAY, A 27th, the lar, and most 
complete assortment of New and Fashionable aM 


LADIES’ SUITS 


they have ever shown, together with an elegant stock 


im grea, 











MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS, JACKETS, Etc. 
* all ie new ss tor d wear, 
Spring and Summer 


ar DIES’ and ‘CRILDREN’S UNDERWEAR, 
imported and of our own man — orga in splendid 
variety, at extraordinarily low price: 
Novelties = Ladies’ Beaded and Embroidered GAR- 
po han Oa ENGLISH WALKING JACKETS, just 
ont — now prepared to execute all orden for DRESS- 
'G in the latest style and at reasonable prices. 


JAMES MCCREERY & G0, 


Broadway and Llth st. 


SHAWLS! SHAWLS! SHAWLS! 


Exhibited on MONDAY, April 27th, in their 


SHAWL. DEPARTMENT, 


the largest and best-selected stock of 


Llama Lace Shawls and Sacques 


pat offered in this City and at prices to defy compe. 
on. 








Also a few choice patterns in Llama Lace POLO 
NAISES and Sleeveless J ~~ pe 


An extensive assortment 0: 
Pwo dnesnperte 


Ottoman SHAW 
Great bargains in Plain from 6 up Cashmere and 
an 


immense reduc- 








BROOKS RTH 


CLOTHIERS, 


baye removed from Union Square to the NEW 
BUILDING IN 


| BROADWAY, COR. OF BOND ST., 


and invite attention to their new and carefully # 
lected assortment of GOGDS FOR 
WEAR. . 
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t RIDLEY & SON, 


309, 311, 311: GRAND ST., 
NEW YORK. 


TOUS A SicTION SALES. 


MENTS. 
ASC SOLD CONSIGNMEN: O¥ WHOM IT MAY 
CONCERN. 


sTRAW GOODS. 


fais WATS and BONNETS, 
eS aud BONNETS frém 600, to 


ASSORTMENT. of STRAW GOODS is _ th 


HEAPEST. and } MOST COMPLET 

¢ 100 DIFFERENT 

ERY DESIRAE LE SHAPE, 
50c., 75¢. 38h $1.20, 8 


aUSTIC ‘ae TRIMMED AND 
Ys’, YOUTHS: 
ite gale 


» $2.50; sold else- 
ASES 
“TRE OE SS Se | 


ARIETY AT EXTRA LOW P 


TRIMMED HAT DEPARTMENT. 


INSPECTION INVITED. 


EVERYTHI FASHIONABLE, from 81.25 to $25. 
HATS SAND BONNETS ' TRIMMED at the SHORT- 
EST N 


RIBBONS 
50. 00 PI mow oF. OF unt wr, OS CRA tebe 


8e., 10c.. re ergs 
wi CORDED EDGE, from Se. to Ibe. 
SILK RIB blag = 


B 
CORDED SUK S ea EVERY COLOR. 


LACES 


OUIFURRS YAK, AND THREAD LACES—SPE- 
Cc 

N t 85c., $1.25, $1.38 ard wu 

SCARS in SP in PANS aURUKE, BRUSSELS, and 
vaiLs fa in BRUSSELS and DOTTED NETS, S0c., 75c., 


cd Or TINEN HANDKERCHIRFS— 
CLEARING THIS WEEK. 


FLOWERS. 


RICH FRENCH FLOWERS AND FEATHERS, 
BRIDAL WREATHS. FLORAL GARNITURB. 


PARASOLS AND SUN UMBRELLAS. 


EVERY DAY. NEW STYLES. 


MANUFACTURED ESPECIALLY FOR THIS 
HOUSE. 


THOUSANDS TO SELECT FROM. 


MISSES’ ALL-SILK—PINK, BLUE, AND WHITE— 
&c. each. 

RUFFLED, 85c. and $1. 

EXTRA LARGE AND LINED, 50c., 65c., 75c., $1. 

CHANGEABLE, NAVY BLUES, AND SERGE— 
Large, $8, $3.50, and $4. 

2,500 VARIOUS MOUNTINGS.—Ivory, Horn, Sil- 
ver, Gold, and Shell—$1.25 to $15 each. 


ALTIES—HAT AND BONNET ORNAMENTS. 
me TIES—JET AND STEEL BANDS, BUCK- 


SPECIALTIES—TEN THOUSAND FANS, FANS. 
SPECIALTIES—TOILET ARTI SOAPS, PER- 
rinmmmrvaar aia 5 SAND BUNCHES 


BADS, 6 ¢ 
wuruie coos uedees | +1 56. 50c., 75¢., 


HOUSEKEEPING C coops, 


SILVER-PLATED WARE, 


OF THE VERY BEST MANUFACTURE, BELOW 
REGULAR sa 


HOSIERY. 


La EOaR Bee {BIL DREN "S WHITE AND FANCY 
ES BALBRIGS AN GGAN’ HOSE-SiIk-clocked—800., 

ri ’, AND 
wes ris. aD ae ri i 
Ie ARLES ERE A SOAV Se BS 


Ibe. 2c. 250, th ; 
LADIHS’ BILE TIS A NDSCARPS, 180., 20e.,.250., up. 


sn, HHDERGARMENTS. 


SUITS in Lawn, Mar- 
nen aia’ ee Linen, § $83 up. s 


Ke ae 
fist itis MARSEILLES WALKING 
pee ERGARMENTS, in sets to suit the 

Hose Bose 5 Mes os Ge., T5e., 80c., 


KID GLOVES. 


“MONOGRAM” POPULAR GLOVES, “EDWARD.’, 


SVERY PAIR |. WARRANTED. 
3 Paes SPRING SHADES. 
ie UTONR LS 


ABE 
UAL To 
eae AS ALY Bilis 


0) 
— GLOVES, 3%, 8, 4 cents. NEW 


SHADES. 


hs RIDLEY & SON, 


eden’ 311, 3114 Grand st. 
4, fe 6s, and70 Alien Stir 


NEW Yo 
meng BLOCK EA 
ST FROW 
BOWERY. hi 


oSuriern ne, of Own, PAs 


every 
Ditgetont fe eons north and a. 8 


W. & J. SLOANE 


ARB NOW OFFERING THEIR SPRING IMPORT. 
ATION OF 


CARPETINCGCS, 


CONSISTING OF 


RICH AXMINSTER, 
AUBUSSON, 
INDIAN, 
PERSIAN, 
BERLIN, and 
_ BROLLAND 


CARPETS, 


in one piece and im a great variety of sizes and 
Dalceingy. 


In 
4! Cerpeta by the yard they offer a splendid eollec- 


French Moquettes, 
English and Scotch Axminsters, 
Royal Wiltons, 
Crossley’s Velvets, 


Brussels, and Tapestries, 


in novel styles, a¢ unusually low prices. 
A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 


AMERICAN MOQUETTES 


in magnificent designs and superior quality. 
Extra Heavy English Oil-Cloths, 
Three-ply and Ingrain Carpet- 
ings, Rugs, Mats, etc. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION 18 INVITED TO A LARGE LINE 
OF DESIRABLE PATTERNS OF BEST FIVE-FRAME 
BODY BRUSSELS, FRESH GOODS, AT A GREAT RE- 


DUCTION FROM REGULAR PRICE. 


649, 651, and 653 Broadway. 


CARPETS. 
PRICES GREATLY REDUCED. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & C0. 


offer on Monday 
EXTRA 1 INDUCEMENTS IN 





VELV 
LIS: yt 3 BRUSSELS, 
ENG iad BRUSSELS, 


“English and American Dilcloths, 
Ww: AND FANCY CANTON MATTINGS, Etc. 
Broadway, corner | Nineteenth St. 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS 


AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & C€0., 


Broadway, cer. Nineteenth st., New York 


NEW STYLES 
DRAPERY AND FURNITURE MATERIALS. 
NOVELTIES IN 
CRETONNES, SATTEENS, AND SERGES. 
LACE CURTAINS, 
SWISs, Bow Ene NOEAM: AND GUIPURE. 
A FURNITURE COVERING 
CORNICES, MIRRORS, Ete. 
‘A SPECIALTY). 


B.—Churehes, Fistels, and Steamers furnished at 
short notice. 


French Percales, 


25 Cents Per ¥asd (worth 35 c.) 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & co., 
Broadway, corner Nineteenth st. 


LACE STRIPED POPLINS: 
25 Cents Per Yard (former price 60 c.) 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO., 


SMyroadway, corner Nineteenth st. 











MAGULLAR, 
WILLIAMS 
& PARKER'S 


WHITE VESTS. 


oi made in the country. 
Bpecl oo A a to the wants of the fine merchant 
tailorin 


For sale in quantities as wanted—from a single 
dozen Lg np 

Orders aw Gelivery should be forwarded as 
soon as peaeees 


MACULAR, WILLIAMS & PARKER, 


22 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 


BOSTON. 
Macullar, Williams & Parker, 


Formerly at 200 Washington st., 


Removed Nov. 9, 1872, to 155 Tremont 
street. 


Removed Dec. 28, 1872, te 83 Washing- 
ten street, 


Returned April 11, 1874, to 202 (former: 
ly 200) Washington street. 








LATEST NOVELTY. 


IMPROVEMENT ON PANTALOONS. 


PATENTED Oct. 21, 1873. 


BROKAW BROS., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS FOR CITY AND 
COUNTY OF NEW YORK. 


Best Invention of he Day. 


H. ONEILL & (0,, 
327 and 329 6th Ave. and 20th St, 


IMPORTERS, 
will open on MONDAY, April 27th, a full assortment of 


NEW SPRING MILLINERY GOODS, 


ALL OF OUR OWN SPECIAL IMPORTATION, 
AT MUCH BELOW THE MARKET PRICES. 


Latest Novelties In 


FRENCH CHIP HATS. 


100 doz. CHIP ROUND HATSand BONNETS, all 
of the finest quality and latest novelties in shapes. 
DRAB, BLACK, and BROWN, $3.45. 

180 cases of FINE MILAN ROUND HATS and 
BONNETS, $! to $2.50. 

100 cases AMERICAN CHIP HATS, $1.2. 


RIBBONS. 


Nos. 9, 12, and 16 GROS GRAIN BONNET RIB- 
BONS, at 25e. per yard, in all the new Spring shades, 
warranted all silk. 

SASH RIBBONS. 

FANCY PLAID SASHES, 50c. per yard. 

ROMAN SASH RIBBONS. 

T-inch GROS GRAIN SASH RIBBONS, Sc., all silk. 

SOFT SILK SASHES. 

SASHES FRINGED TO ORDER. 


LACES. 
COLORED UIPURM LACES LACES, 








PRESENT STYLE. IMPROVEMENT. 
ir Rtirs ys and Buckle on Back. Open at Sides, with Strap 
“SPANISH N and Buckle. 
READ NETS, of T. TAVLOE e EXCLUSIVE RIGHT for this 
LACE VAILS. an” of E. T. TAYLOR'S IMPROVEMENT, we are 


FINE FRENCH EMBROIDERIBES, 
MADE-UP LACE GOODS, 
RUFFLINGS, 
LACE TIES, 


nar prepared to supply all demands for this new and 
miversalty popaine, ite of Progressive Pantaloons. 


niiennkw BROS., 28 to 34 Fourth Avenue. 
@ AND 62 LAFAYETTE PLACE. 


REMOVAL. 


LACE CAPES, 
CHILDREN’S LACE CAPS. 
We manufacture all our own Lace Goods. 


Fine French Flowers, 


FANCY FELTS 
OSTRICH (CH TIPS—New Shades. 





LADI ES’ TIES. EDWARD A. MORRISON, 
NEW FANCY TES, eure RIBBONS, DRESS TRIMMINGS, AND LACES, 
1,000 dozen WINDSOR redness aabeden has removed to 


All the new Bonnet Materials in the latest 


SPRING SHADES 


A Liberal Discount to the Trade. 


O’NEILL’S, 


327 and 329 SIXTH AVE. and TWENTIETH ST. 


TERRY, 


HATTER, 
37 UNION SQUARE. 


ALL THE FAVORITE STYLES FOR 
Gents, Youths, Boys, 
Ladies, Misses, and Children. 


THE FINEST GOODS AT LOW PRICES. 
et” CLERGYMEN FAVORED. 


PETER STEWART, 


162 Bowery. 


No. 893 Broadway, 


Between 19th and 20th Sts. 


Carriage entrance on 19th St., opposite Arnold, Con- 
stable & Co’s. 


SHIR TES. 
J, W. Johnston, 


1200 GRAND STREET, New York, 








Also Ry A and Men’s Furnishing Lo Six 
r Dress Shirts made to of 

XR Mut Muslin, for $13.50 and upward, Te Saree to the 

rg ix fine Dress Shirts of Masonville Muslin for 7 ra 


of New York a good 
be gnaranteed re, nding me following meas- 
urements in inches: s' llar worn; measure 
m centerof x to knuckie of small 
ofpiais ereras. oe. wai: ey Rn state number 
ns; style of cuff 
Onder ‘shirts om yt Of a Ai the popular makes. 














£&TRAW GOO in all the newest and most desirable sha: They come direct 
fac turers, yang this is ney can sell them at retail less than jobbers sei them at wholesale. 


8S, FREN a7 F \ in and 
cw Cc LOWERS, LACES, BONNET SILKS Mignon Gros de Sues, 


all other bonnet 
cr Le NA ea in Sprays, Bands, and Slides. 


8 
those Goods will be sold to meet th Sprage, Bands, and Glides. 


PARASOLS, PARASOLS. 
state then tines tee be Fe aees iepasectariog Companies pr 


UMBRELLAS. 


The same may be said of these, beginning with a good Seven Rib Crook Handle at 80 cta. 


KID CLOVES, 
thadess Th Three Batton, n, Suit, tn Witte ix Operay and ah ee ed Br Bes Se | pair 


and you will never ge an ywhere else for Glov 


enables me confident! 
pa Fy RH ny 


§ FATES BESE RR GERTSUUROW ar eSa0: 00 829 or dee 






A large line of FRENCH COF <= 16 Bone, 50e.. 
‘Also's : ey tn DONNA MARIA, PARI- 


Cay cigs EES, HOSTERY, cote 


Acer 5 JEWELER 


All goods are sent by mail or express on receipt of amount. 


PETER STEWART, 


162 Bowery, 
BETWEEN BROOME AND SPRING STREETS, N. ¥. 
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Financial. 
MONEY MARKET. 


ALL controversy has been ended as to 
the fature of the money, market by Presi- 
dent Grant's veto of the Senate Currency 
Bill. The veto by itself would not be of 
much importanee, since it merely prevented 
a bill from becoming a law which had 
passed both branches of Congress without 
satisfying anybody, and which would have 
produced a good deal of harm by causing a 
derangement of bank deposits, and yet have 
jeft the question still undecided as to 
whether there were tobe any actual in- 
crease of the currency or not. But tbe rea- 
sons given by the President for returning 
she bill without his signature settles 
{he question of “inflation” definitely 
and leaves no room for doubt upon the sub- 
ject. The President will approve of no 
measure for an increase of currency which 
does not make provision for specie redemp- 
tion. It is useless, therefore, to talk about 
any compromise measure. Thereis nothing 
to compromise. A large majority of the 
present Congress is alike opposed to re- 
demption and in favor of expansion. On 
these essential points the President is sepa- 
rated from a majority of his political friends 
by a deep and impassable gulf, which can- 
not be bridged. Nothing remains, there- 
fore, but to be patient, to wait for another 
Congress, and to give the people an oppor- 
tunity to give expression to their wishes. 
‘We do not see what can be done, in the 
meanwhile, but to accept the situation and 
conform to the necessities of the case. For 
the present there is money enough, and 
there is not likely to be any scarcity if the 
Secretary of the Treasury will but keep his 
hands off the $26,000,000 which he has 
issued from the so-called $44,000,000 re- 
serve. Congress might pass a simple law 
legalizing that issue and adding it to the 
permanent circulation. The President 
could hardly refuse to approve a bill which 
did no more than to legalize the acts of his 
own administration, and such a bill might 
be called a compromise, and it would be 
acceptable to everybody except the very 
few fanatical contractionists who object to 
uny issue of greenbacks at all. 

The general belief that the President 
would approve the Senate bill and that its 
going into operation would cause the with- 
drawat of at least ten millions of legal- 
tenders from the New York banks, created 
a very uneasy feeling and led to the calling 
in of some heavy loans. The effect of these 
cautionary measures produced a stringency 
of money even on the day when the veto 
of the bill was announced, and something 
like a panic was the result on the Stock Ex- 
change. Prices. were knocked down four 
to five per cent,, and on one stock—the Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland, and Indianapolis Cen- 
tral—there was a decline of 10 per cent., 
which caused the failure of the firm of 
Capron & Merriam; while two other promi- 
nent firms in Broad Street would have been 
compelled to suspend but for the timely 
assistance of their friends. There was 
great excitement in Wall Street on Thurs- 
day, and the rates for money on call loans 
were up to 7 percent.; but on Friday con- 
fidence began to be restored, there was a 
brighter feeling among merchants gen- 
erally, and prices on the Stock Exchange re- 
covered 4 to 5 per. cent.. Money was in 
better supply at 4to 5 per cent., andit was 

generally felt that a great disaster had been 
avoided by the President’s veto. On Satur- 
Gay there was an irregular market; but 
prices of the speculative stocks were higher 
and investment stocks and bonds were 
firm and steady, while money became more 
plentiful than it has yet been during the 
season. While 4 per cent. was the asking 

rate on call loansin the early part of the 

day, it was offered at 2 to 83 per cent. per 
annum before the close of bank bours. 

The weekly bank statement was more 

favorable than for many weeks past. In- 

stead of a loss of reserve, it showed a gain 
of over $700,000. The excess of legal- 
tenders now held by the Associated Banks 
above the required $25,000,000 is over $12,- 

000,000, and the averages were on a rising 

account. 

The gold market has been affected ina 
very decided manner by the veto and the 
price has declined full 1 per cent. The 
Treasury sale of $1,000,000 on Thursday 
was made at about 1124; but on Friday the 
price fell to 111}, closing on Saturday at 
112g. The Treasury commenced the pay- 
ment on Saturday, the 25th, of the May in- 
terest, which amounts to about $13,000,000, 
without rebate. 

The failure to pass any bill for an increase 
of the circulating medium will, no doubt, 





has been produced. But there is little rea- 


at the South and the 
the contrary effect 


cause much ill feelin 
West, while at the 


son for despondency in one section ‘or re- 
joicing in the other. Now that the business 
men of the country know exactly where 
they stand and what they have to depend 
upon, there will be no difficultyin adapting 
themselves to the existing financial condi- 
tion, and all proper business enterprises can 
be entered: upon without any apprehensions 
of a panic, owing either to a contraction or 
an expansion of the currency. . The coun- 
try isin a much-healthier condition in all 
respects and business is conducted on 48 
much firmer basis than during the term of 
Andrew Johnson, when Secretary McCul- 
loch kept contracting the currency until 
Congress interfered to prevent him. The 
Treasury then made secret sales of gold in 
Wall Street, poronge favored brokers; but 
now everything is done openly and square- 
ly and the public know exactly what the 
Government is doing and and is going to do. 


QUOTATIONS OF THE CITY BANK STOCKS FOR 
SATURDAY, APRIL 25TH, 1874. 








Offered. Asked. 
American Exchange.,.....109¢ - 
Butchers’ and Drovers’.... — 135 
Central National.......... 101 102 
CON” Migegieigietote®, con 115 _ 
City... +00 soeseheins Sanere 290 _ 
Commerce........ Seemann 119% = 120 
Continental........... capa 101 
Corn Exchange........... 120 125 
MAS Bivors<. 2 .cccsscoese _ 120 
Fourth Natjonal.......... _ 106 
Fulton... atic 0s 00 cpebooce 145 170 
Gallatin National.......... 130 — 
een Ir 103 _— 
Gold Exchange.........+0+ _ 112 
GHOCOER’, .. ME since bioabins me 100 
TURDOPET 5S svccpenissonces3< _ 106 
Importers’ and Traders an 200 
Leather Manufacturers’. ..175 200 
Marine.... — 164 
Market 125 
Mechanics’... — 140 
Mech’cs Banking Assoc’n.. — 95 
Merchants’ Exchange..... .106 110 
Metropolitan....... ...... 182 135 
RE ree. 108 _ 
aw TOGK.. <.0n:s0cescccnese 125 128 
N.Y. National Exchange.. 85 — 
Niuth National............ 100 101 
ROTtELBUV EP... dos cose sce _ 
eer 161 a 
ee capetena 150 180 
DOE aksicscissecce beseeare 141 145 
FOF > 140 oa 
rey 10637 110 
Shoe and Leather......... 150 _ 
State of New York........ 108 _ 
Tradesmen’6. .........00e0 _ 144 
aa 140 oa 





Banxuve House or Fisk & Hatcn, ' 
No. 5 Nassau Street, N.Y. 


WE BUY AND SELL GOVERNMENT BONDS 
AND GOLD at current market rates; buy 
Gold Coupons; buy and sell Stocks and 
Bonds at the Stock Exchange on commis- 
sion for cash; receive Deposits, and allow 
interest at the rate of four per cent.; make 
Collections; and transact a general Bank- 
ing and Financial business. 

We alsodeal in the Cenrrat Pactiric and 
WESTERN Paciric GoLD Bonps, which are 
very desirable for investment. 

The CENTRAL PACIFIC is an impor- 
tant Trunk Line Road, with an average 
monthly revenue exceeding $1,000,000. 
The Company have a small unsold balance 
of their SIX PER CENT. GOLD LAND 
BONDS, with the proceeds of which and 
their surplus earnings after paying expenses, 
fnterest, and dividends they are adding to 
the permanent improvements of tbe road. 
The amount is less than $800,000. We are 
selling them at 85 and accrued interest and 
consider them an excellent investment. 


FISK & HATCH. 





OUPONS DUE MAY 1 ON BONDS OF THR 
Lamoille Doraltey Bon! patectier. and St. Johnsbury 


and ——~ 7 comp: 
wee Ygemont Aruiae nie the Po and ——_ Ogdens- 
ro! ne. HS apes e 
_ FIRST Ae BAN 


Boston, 
and at the ome NAT 
Ss & Co., 311 Broadway, New York. 
_— on Registered Bonds will be paidin Boston 
on 





‘FEN PER CENT. NET. 


©. L. KEIM & Co. will invest money on first-class 
Real Estate at 10 Per Cent. interest, net, Cay 
semi-annuall Vy in — York; and will —— 
collections of all loans made b Pall perth us. A A obargee rele tae 
by the borrower. Send for 


C.L. KEIM & Co., 
Box 6, Falls City, Richardson County, Nebraska. 


12'PER CENT. NET,—Improved Farm First 
Mo: 4 e Bonds teed. Send for circular and 





J. B. WATKINS & CO., Lawrence, Kan. 


to $10 vested in Wall 
$ erin oo 
an 0 nage 
TUMBRIDGE & . 
TINE, E & CO., Bankers 
and Brokers, 139 Wall St.. N: Y. 


ECOUNTY & . 

cit ¥ .@) KELLOGG VK 
~S 

-— < 


references. 













SWINKEL&CO 
ERS 


BANK 


>... 
BS . O-own 





_GINGINNATI CITY LOAN. 


CAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANE: 
OADWAY, NEW YORE, April 20th, } 


RECEIVE SEALED PRO: . 
NATL Is at 


BBS. 


THIS BANK 

S for ONE 

THE CITY A 
cipal and 


Bids at not Under pe A accrued interest will be 
opened on the 20th May a Ei Mg 22 o’clock M. 
E..WILLSON, eg 
CINCINNATI, Trastocs , 1874. 
The undersigned 23 


for that 

L. upon Bonds of the City of Pr otnmatt, 

per cent. interest, pa able semi-annually 
Exchange Nat! ew 


lroada conn 
diately South, from m which hitherto it has been in a 
measure isolated, but which, when completed, will 
add to its weal: 


oly ii ith pO. jon. 

The validity of the law under which Cincinnati 
issues these bonds has been confirmed by two decis- 
ions of the Supreme Court of Ohio, the court of last 


resort. 
The city had at the last anese yl og te of =. - 
000, since langely y in 
surrounding it and b: yh K See le 
sige tas and that of te tn. pees ois 0 0. 
no ts taxable 

ws ioe: Ws coal Poy itis wo worth from 

btedness is less 
mpl axpennes about $3,000,000, in. 


cent nt is 


cluding intoreds o on nits debt. 
With these facts in vie' 

— a very first-class investmen 
y 

—_ of Anny an 


a rye aT tien upon the entire toad, so that they 


om the security both ofa mortgage and of a city 
oki particulars pe Pag issue can be had 

upon application at the Am Exchange National 
Bank, through which the ponds & are off or sale. — 

WILLIAM HOOPER, ° 

BISHOP. Trustees. 
E. A. FER }USON 
PHILIP HEIDELBACH, 





LAKE SHORE AND MICHIGAN 
Southern Railway Co. 


SECOND MORTGAGE 1 PER CENT. BONDS, 
COUPON BON 8 OF 1,000 BACH, REGISTERED 
BONDS OF $1000 AN CH, INTEREST PAY- 
ABLE isT JUNE AND Seen” PRINCIPAL DUE 
In 19035. FoR = 4 ON BEHALF OF THE MPANY on 
favorable terms, b: 


“SCOTT, STRONG & cO., 


BANKERS, 36 Broad rl 


The nominal amount of bonds authorized t 
issued under this mo: twenty-five dawg 
Of this amount NS are reserved to ex- 
fing a or absorb ge a unsecured bonda! known as the 

mins i f 1882,” and the balance 
bas °ONE M TON in ‘amount are now offered for 
sale. 





KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
Bankers, 12 Wall St., New Y ork, 
allow interest on deposits, draw 
Bills on London & Paris; also 
issue Letters of Credit available 
atall points at home andabroad. 
Inoestnent Securities for sale. 


DUNCAN, 
SHERMAN & Co., 


BANKERS, 
Corner Pine and Nassau Sts., New York, 


ISSUE 
R NOTES and TRAVELING 





CIRCULA. CREDITS, 
available in all the princi — of the world. 
TRANSFERS O EGRAPH 


M 
ROPE and the PACIFIC 00 COAST. 
unts of Country Banks and Bankers received 
on favorable terms. 


Allen, Stephens 
amu G CO, auaum 


BANKERS, (Domestic). 
No. 25 Pine St., New York. 
DO NO STOCK BUSINESS. 


A SOLID TWELVE PER CENT 


jtocks are th o fovthale of brokers 
the mia Piiaotea and Missouri TENE RC semi- 








or’ _ maturity. 
ve loaned millions ‘and? nota ufge has ever been 
lost. For details address AOTUAR} RY oe Me Conérat 
n Agency, Jacksonville, ll. 


[April 80, 1874, 
| eltcao neat xstare oe 
AGENTS, > LOAN 














OR Wea vg 9 
R, P: BLANCHARD « co.. 





Washington Stree, 
js 5. GOODMAN & oo 








MOREY & mi, — 
GNYDER 





TT Clark Street, 
& LEE, 
E. Cor. Monroe and Lasalle Streets, 
M. D. KERFOOT & CO., 


Money loaned and property generally mace, 
B ELDEN F. CULVER 
102 Washington street, 


FIRST MORTGAGE GOLD BONps 


VERMONT DIVISION 











Portland & Ogtensture Railroa 


TRAFFIC GUARANTY 


OF 


Eastern R. R. of Massachusetts 


Safe and Conservative New Englang 
Investment. 


The issue is LIMITED to $20,000 per mile and has 
abasis of a Cash Capital Stock of $1,200,009 
paid in at par. 

A limited amount remain unsold. Bonds issued 
in denominations of $1,000, $500, and $100. 

FOR SALE BY 


E. & T. FAIRBANKS & CoO,, 
St. Johnsbury, Vt; 
FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO., 
2 Milk street, Boston; 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 
311 Broadway, New York; 
FINANCIAL AGENTS. 


GEO. OPDYKE & 60, 


BANKERS, 


No. 25 Nassau St., New York 


ACCOUNTS OF BANKS, BANKERS, CORPORA. 
TIONS, FIRMS, AND INDIVIDUALS RECEIVED 

DEPOSITORS ENJOY THE SAME ADVANTAG 
AS WITH INCORPORATED BANKS—FOURM 
CENT. ON DAILY BALANCES, CREDITED 
MONTHLY. 

COLLECTIONS MADE AT LOWEST Rims. 

INVESTMENT SECORITIES A SPECIAIN. 


UNION DIME SAVINGS BANK. 


Nos. 8% and 88 CANAL STREET, corner Laight. 
Open daily from 10 to 3,and Monday Evenings & . 
Assets over Ten Million Dollars 


Surplus—Seven Hundred and Fifty Thousand Dollars. 
SIX PER CENT. INTEREST ALLOWED. 
Bank Books in English, French, and German. 
G. 8S. CHAPIN, Treas. N. J. HAINES, Pres’. 
T. 8. ARMOUR, Sec. 


HANOVER — 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANI, 


120 Broadway, corner Cedar St. 











Capital...... cecceseeee++:G400,000 00 
Suipies pees 6606 4cencneres 685,337 60 
al 
Assets, Jan. 1, 1874..¢1,085,337 60 
President. 
I REUSEN LA DANE Akon y 


Y KIP, Assistan 





offered for sale as follows: 


FIRST.--On Eleven Yea 
nd a deduction o 


D.---On Si 
en accru 


SECO 


hee to 





YD. SCHOOL 








* Credit, at seven r cent 
ten percent. allowed 


ars’ Credit t 
ee a deduction of ten 


THIRD.---For Cash at 25 per cent. di 
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REAL ESTATE SAVINGS BANKS 
NO RISKS, NO SUSPENSIONS, BIG INTERES 


This is the best opportunity you ever had of SECURING A GOOD FARM at the lows! 
price and on the most reasonable terms! 


THE KANSAS PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY 


has sold more land and at a less price than any other company west of the Mississot 
River—the average price per acre having been under $3. Why ts this? Because ' 
great object is to increase the business of the road b ow 
adjoining county, and, so that this may be more rapidly accomplished, the lands are 0! 
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R MORTON VS SENATOR 
Bee en MORTON 


Senator Morton bas been the most’) 


inent and effective leader of the party, 
in the Senate or the House, whether 
of Republicans or Democrats, by 
whose votes the Currency Bill was passed 
jp both houses of Congress. He has per- 
sistently advocated an increase of the cur- 
rency in the form of legal-tender notes and 
pank-notes, and just as persistently opposed 
every measure that looked toward lifting 
this currency to the specie standard of 
value. All the arguments drawn from the 
pledges of the Republican party, the pledges 
of the Government, and from financial 
furnished by the experience of the 
world, urged by those who were anxious 
to take some step toward the payment of 
the greenback debt and the return to the 
gold standard, he has scouted as frivolous 
andof noconsequence. He has been abso- 
jutely bullet-proof against all this kind of 
argumentation. We do not overstate his 
ition or his course during the present 
session of Congress. 

Now we happen to have before us a 

speech which Senator Morton made in the 
fenate, December 16th, 1868, on a bill which 
be introduced into the Senate, entitled ‘* An 
Act to provide for the redemption in coin of 
the United States notes and fractional cur- 
rency, and requiring the national banks to 
redeem their notes in coin,” just after Gen. 
Grant’s first election, upon a platform which 
expressed the confident expectation that 
“our excellent national currency will be 
perfected by a speedy resumption of specie 
payments,” aod which strongly denounced 
the repudiation principles adopted by the 
convention that nominated Horatio Sey- 
mour for the presidency. We propose to 
give the reader some specimens of what 
Senetor Morton said he thought in 1868, and 
thus let the Senator of 1868 reply to the 
Senator of 1874. 

As to the duty of Congress to secure a 
wun currency for the people and the im- 
portance of such a currency to their busi- 
nes interests, the Senator of 1868 spoke as 
follows : 


“Tt is not only the business but the im- 
perative duty of Congress to address itself 
tothe great work of reform by adopting 
such legislagon, if possible, whereby the 
currency shall be made good and business 
be made to flow on prosperously through its 
regular channels. The business transac- 
tions of the country, amounting to many 
thousand million dollars in the course of the 
year, are conducted through the medium of 
the currency; and if the currency is depre- 
ciated, fluctuating, and deceptive the pros- 
perity of the country must inevitably be 
wriously injured and its general progress 
and development delayed.” 


Referring to the depreciation of the cur- 
tency, the Senator also said: 


“Why is our currency depreciated? And 
why would it be depreciated if the Govern- 
ment did not owe a single bond? Because 
the note is a promise by the Gov- 
ernment to pay so many dollars on demand 
which it does not pay. The promise is 
daily broken and has long been dishonored. 
The note draws no interest and the Gov- 
ernment has fixed no time when it will pay 

Under such circumstances the note 
must be depreciated. The solvency or ulti- 
mate ability of the promiser never kept 
3 ue paper at par and never will. To 

= thes something more is required than the 

ultimate wealth or ability of the promiser. 
There must be certainty in the payment and 
time of payment; andif the time of pay- 
ment be deferred compensation must be 
made by the payment of interest.” 


As to the pledge of honor to make provis- 
ion for the payment of the greenback debt 
the Senator talked thus in 1968 : , 


* The greenback currency is # part of the 
sag debt, for the codnaptiee of which 
™ faith of the nation is solemnly pledged. 
a € redetaption of this pledge is not only 
how every principle of national 
nn or, but is imperatively demanded by the 
dene of the people, collectively and indi- 
to be Yeie . the greenback note is 
bod Tegarded as an obligation, for the pay- 
a of which the faith of the Government 
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omens the continued failure of the Gov- 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


Compton he country is notified and may- 
abodes for the change. People will 
have it in view in making contracts and ar- 


,Fangements in business; and debtors, fear- 


ing a decline in the prices of property, will 


eir debts. 

_We might easily multiply similar extracts 
from the excellent speech delivered by 
Senator Morton in 1868. Whats his pres? 
ent answer to his’ own arguments then 
forcibly urged? Simply that in 1868 he 
“‘had specie payment on the brain.” What 
has he now on the brain? By his own con- 
fession in 1868, he now has repudiation on 
the brain, since he then said that ‘‘ the con° 
tinued failure of the Government to make 
aby provision for its redemption [of the 
greenback note] cannot be regarded in any 
other light than repudiation.” It is quite 
possible that he has the ‘‘ White House on 
the brain,” and fancies that his present 
position is to be the winning card at the next 
presidential election. If so, we predict that 
he will find himself mistaken. Neither the 
Republican party nor any other party will 
elect the next President on the basis of the 
policy now advocated by Senator Morton. 
The moral sense of this nation, aroused, as 
it is rapidly being aroused, to the nature 
and relations of the question, will never 
give its sanction toa policy so essentially 
dishonest as well as false to solemn pledges. 
It will endorse the Senator Morton of 1868, 
and repudiate the Senator Morton of 1874. 
And if the Republican party follows the 
lead of the latter senator it will be driven 
to the wall and utterly routed, as it should 
be. As Senator Fessenden said, in 1868, 
the people will ‘‘repudiate the repudi- 


ators.” 
EE 


THE LIABILITY OF COMMON CAR- 
RIERS. 


Tue general doctrine laid down by the 
courts is that common carriers, whether of 
passengers or freight, are responsible in 
damages for any injury to person or prop- 
erty which may accrue from any negli- 
gence or fault on their part, whether direct 
or indirect, whether by what they do or by 
what they omit todo. This principle has 
so frequently and variously been before 
the courts, and been so ‘uniformly decided 
in one way, that it has become a settled 
doctrine of law. The only dispute about 
it is as to its application to specific cases. 

One of these cases involves the question 
whether and how far the common’ carrier 
may cancel his liability by a special con- 
tract. Upon this question. the Supreme 
Court of the United States, Justice Bradley 
delivering the opinion of the Court, in the 
case of the New York Central Railroad Com- 
pany vs. Lockwood—a report of which is 
given in the Albany Law Journal—decided 
that “one riding ona drover’s pass was a 
passenger for hire, and that as to him the 
carrier could not stipulate for exemption 
from responsibility for the negligence of 
him or his servants.” Upon the question 
of Jaw involved in this case there has been 
no little diversity and- even conflict in the 
rulings of state courts; yet the theory of 
the decision given by the Supreme Court is 
that the common carrier can legally make 
no such contract, and that, if he does, it 
will not give him the exemption he seeks. 
The business which he undertakes to per- 
form is of a public nature; and, hence, his 
obligations and liabilities are not to be de- 
termined simply by a contract, but also by 
those equitable principles of law which look 
to the general good. 

Justice Bradley quotes, with approval, 
the language of Chief-Justice Redfield iu his 
‘Collection of American Railway Cases,” 
as follows: 


“Tt being clearly established, then, that 
common carriers bave public duties, which 
they are bound to discharge with impartial- 
ity, we must conclude that they cannot, 
either by notices or special contracts, re- 
lease themselves from the performance of 
these public duties, even by the consent of 
those who employ them ; for all extortion is 
done by the apparent consent of the victim. 
A public officer or servant who has a mo- 
nopoly in bis department has no just right 
to impose onerous and unreasonable condi- 
tions upon those who are compelled to em- 
ploy him.” 

The conclusions to which the Supreme 
Court came, after an extended citation and 
analysis of judical authorities, are given in 
the following propositions : 


“ Fird, That a common carrier cannot 





lawfully stipulate for exemption from re- 
sponsibility when such exemption is not 
just and reasonable in the eye of the law. 

~ , That it is not just and reasona- 
ble in the eye of the law for a common car- 
tier to stipulate for exemption from re- 
sponsibility for the negligence of himself or 
his servants, . 

aon That these rules apply both to 
Carriers of goods and carriers of passengers 
for hire, and with special force to the latter. 
“ Fourthly, That a drover traveling on & 
pass, such as was given in this case, for the 
purpose of taking care of his stock on the 
train, is a passenger for hire. } 
The jury in the court below found a verdict 
in fayor of the drover for injuries received, 
notwithstanding the contract, which waived 
all claims for injuries; and this verdict the 
Supreme Court of the United States con- 
firmed, thus settling the law of the land in 
reference to all such cases. 


Sl 


HITTING THE NAIL ON THE HEAD. 


Tue Honorable Mr. Kasson, of Iowa, in 
his speech of April 9th on the currency 
question, said: 

‘*T have no confidence in the argument 
occasionally used on this floor which at- 
tempts to convince me, or the people whom 
I represent, that an irredeemable paper dol- 
lar is just as good as a gold dollar, and that 
all you have to do is to declare by United 
States law that the paper dollar is as good 
as the gold dollar. There is a short argu- 
ment on this question. Suppose I owe to 
the most prominent unredeemable inflation- 
ist on this floor ten dollars. I go to him 
with this ten-dollar greenback fa one hand, 
with all the property of the United States 
behind it, with all the laws of the United 
States guarding it, with all the unexecuted 
pledges of the United States to make it as 
good as gold; and in the other hand I 
take this golden eagle, which has got 
merely the mint stamp of the United States 
on it, no mortgage, or land, or public 
pledges bebind it, which is yellow, not 
green, in color, and which contains for 
every dollar named on it twenty-five and 
eight-tenths graius of gold; and I ask bim to 
take his choice, in payment of the debt I owe 
him. Will he takethe paper, that has all 
the laws of the United States bebind it, all 
the billions of the Federal census to support 
its value, and all the pledges of the Govern- 
ment faith for its redemption; or will he 
take this metal, which bas no security or 
pledge behind it, but which contains simply 
a certain number of grains of gold? My 
friend in front of me, which will he take, 
if he has his choice? He will take the 
gold every time.” 

This home-thrust tells the whole story. 
The paper-money men, who talk about irre- 
deemab!e paper dollars being as good as 
gold dollars, do not practically believe their 
own words. Putto the test of practice, they 
would contradict their theory every time. 
Bishop Berkeley, in his study, believed that 
matter had no existence; yet, if chased by 
a mad dog in the street, he would run with 
as much haste as any other man. 

EE 


THE DEBTOR AND CREDITOR 
CLASSES. 


Ir is undoubtedly true that the introduc 
tion of a paper currency beyond thg 
natural volume that can be maintained at 
par with gold, when made a legal-tender in 
the payment of debts, disturbs the existing 
relations between debtor and creditor; and 
this is a good reason why such 8 currency 
should never be resorted to, except in cir- 
cumstances of the extremest emergency- 
Obligations contracted onthe specie basis, 
but subsequently paid witha depreciated 
currency, impose a loss upon the creditor 
equal to the amount of the depreciation. 
On the other hand, obligations contracted 
on the basis of a depreciated currency, but 
paid after the resumption of specie pay- 
ment, impose a loss upon the debtor equal 
to the difference between specie and the 
currency at the time of the contract. These 
are general facts attending the process of 
introducing and then getting rid of incon- 
vertible paper money, 

Referring to the interests of the debtor 
class, Senator Morton, in one of his speech- 
es in the United States Senate on the cur- 
rency question, opposed any effort looking 
directly toward the resumption of specie 
payment, on the ground that such resump- 
tion would prove most disastrous to this 
class. Upon this view of the question we 
haye one or two comments tooffer. . 

In the first place, if the argument be good 
as.against avy present effort to return to spe- 
cie payment, then it is _permanently good, 














gince these eo-called debtor and creditor 
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classes will always exist so long as business 

continues. We must then remain forever 
in the use of a depreciated and fluctuating 
currency, in order not to inflict a serious in- 
jury upon the debtorclass. The argument 
proves, if it proves anything, more than 

Senator Morton professes to believe. He 

believes in specie payment at some time; but 

rot in now making any effort to gain the 

end. For the present he would rather dilute 

the currency than increase its value; not 

perceiving that every dilution which depre- 

Ciates it is an injustice to every man who 

holds itor has egreed to accept it in the 
payment of a debt obligation. 

In the next place, there is no permanent 
creditor class in the sense of persons who 
have money due to them but do not owe 
avy, and no permanent debtor class in the 
sense of persons who always owe money 
but have none due to them. There may be 
a few such persons, as compared with the 
whole; but the great body of men engaged 
in business are both debtors and creditors, 
They are not separated from each other 
into fixed classes, composed of the same 
men—the one the debtor and the other the 
creditor class. The debtor of to-day is the 
creditor of to-morrow, and vice versa. The 
two classes are not arranged into perma- 
nently different bodies, with distinct and 
antagonist interests, so that what one gains 
the other loses. The same men are passing 
from one class to the other, and the great 
majority of business men are found at the 
same time in both classes. 

In the third place, while it is true that 
many persons Owe more money than is due 
to them, and that they would for this reason 
be seriously affected by a sudden jump into 
specie payment, no man of sense proposes 
to cross the chasm between a depreciated 
currency and the gold standard by a sudden 
jump, even if it could be done. What is 
proposed is distinctly and practically to 
recognize the necess@y of restoring our 
paper currency to the specie standard and 
to adopt the best measure that human wis- 
dom can devise to gain the end. Of course, 
any measure that can be adopted must be 
preparatory, in the first instance, looking to 
the future and reaching the result by grad- 
ual steps. This would give a full oppor- 
tunity for such a wide distribution of losses 
and gains among all classes, as the conse- 
quence of a change in the value of paper 
currency and its gradual approach to the 
value of gold, that the burden would not fall 
with ruinous effect upon any class. The 
element of time and the adjustments which 
it would be sure to effect form a very im- 
portant part of the problem. A sufficient 
space of time must, of course, be taken to 
bring about the desired change; yet this is 
no reason why the country and the Govern- 
ment should not now work in anticipation 
of such a change and adopt the measures 
best fitted to promote it. 

The main thing now wanted isa will. It 
is now nearly ten years since the war closed, 
and as yet nothing has been done that even 
professes to look toward the fulfillment of 
the pledge of 1869 ‘to make provision a 
the earliest practicable period for the re. 
demption of the United States notes in 
coin.” We insist that the time has come to 
discontinue the merely talking and “‘stand- 
ing-still” policy, and substitute for it that of 
positive and specific measures. 


AN EARLY EXPERIMENT IN IN- 
FLATION. 


Tue Washington Siar says: 

‘*It wasa principle laid down by Sir 
Thomas Gresham, as long ago as Queen 
Elizabeth’s time, that a better and a worse 
currency cannot circulate together, but that 
the worse will drive out the better. In the 
early colonial history of New England, 
when the law made wampum and corn legal- 
tender, it caused the exportation of specie as 
fast as it was brought in by new settlers. 
Then, as now, the country was drained of 
specie to buy foreign goods, and the dete- 
riorated currency, available only at home, 
served to keep up high prices. Some of the 
shrewd Pilgrim fathers undertook to inflate 
the wampum currency by manufacturing it 
on their own account; but the larger supply 
did not help the finances of the colonies. 
The more of it made the more it depre- 
ciated. We have now a large ‘‘ wampum ” 
currency afloat, that serves to banish specie 
and keep up prices; yet some of our finan- 
ciers seem to think that the real need of the 
country is more wampum. The experiment, 
if made, will be apt to turn out as it did 
with the New England colonists,” 
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Pusurance. 
CHARACTERISTICS OF LIFE IN- 
SURANCE. 


Tue characteristics of legitimate life in- 
surance are that the business is not specuia- 
tive and the beneficial results are. certain. 
It is, therefore, difficult to understand why. 
any person should waste money in those 
wild co-operative plans which crop out 
only where a total ignorance of the science 
of life insurance prevails. Whetber organ- 
ized for mechanics, clerks, or clergymen, 
these co-operative associations uniformly 
eriginate in erroneous opinions of what is 
true and practicable. They disregard all 
the important facts on which the approved 
and legitimate system of life insurance is 
founded. They ignore the experience of 
actuaries, tables of mortality, and rates of 
interest, and assume that a system can be 
organized upon a permanent basis to insure 
every life, whether sound or unsound, and 
“ata trifling cost.” This is proposed in 
the shop and in the parish alike. And the 
reasoning of those who take the co-operative 
insurance is: “Jf this association can in- 
sure my life so cheaply, what is the use of 
paying a larger sum to a regular life insur- 
ance company?” 

The absurdity of the co-operative system 
ought to be apparent to all persons. Let us 
suppose there are five hundred ministers, for 
example, to whose heirs t wo thousand dollars 
are payable, in each case, at death. Will 
not one million dollars have to be collected 
for these payments from these five hundred 
men? How is it possible that it. can be 
collected ‘‘ at a trifling cost” to the insured, 
or collected at all, when the whole plan is 
voluntary in its action and utterly false in 
its theory? In this illustration a difference 
between legitimate life insurance companies 
and co-operative insurance companies is at 
once apparent ; for bythe former the money 
is always collected and always paid, while 
by the latter there can be only a short-lived 
attempt to collect it, and no absolute. power 
to doit atall. By the former the business 
of life insurance is done legitimately, regu- 
larly, and scientifically, with a positive and 
beneficial result assured. By the latter it 
can be done only at convenience. Probably 
mine-tenths of those who enter any co-oper- 
giive insurance association are under a de- 
tagion, which is not dispelled until it has 
ews & Gongiderable sum of money. The 
whole pian resta upon a basis of “ifs.” If 
the class is full, and # every member pays 
every assessment when it is called for, 
and if there are no rogues and no acci- 
dents to the machinery, then the heirs of 
the insured person are entitled to something, 
But they can never be sure of anything 
whatever ! 

The co-operative system of life insurance 
is spurious and illegitimate. It is: like the 
false systems which were attempted in En- 
land previous to the establishment of the 
Equitable Society in London,in the year 
1762. From that period dates the true and 
legitimate life insurance system of Great 
Britain. In. this country very little was 
done in legitimate life insurance - until 
1842, when the Mutual Life Company was 
established. And it was not until:.1859, 
when the Equitable Life Assurance Society 
was organized in this city, that a large 
business in life insurance began to be trans. 
acted. So great was the success’ of this 
institution that nine years after its organ- 
ization the superintendent of the New 
York Insurance Department recognized 
the influence of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society in his annual report. ‘ This 
corporation,’ said he, ‘‘can be: said to 
mark and distinguish the commencement 
of the recent astonishing progress in the 
business of life insurance.” There are 
now not less than eight or ten as good life 
insurance companies in this country'as are 
to be found in any part of the world, 
They accommodate all classes. They are 
conducted on approved scientific © princi- 
ples. Their policies are legal contracts, 
and whoever holds one boldsa mortgage 
upon every dollar of their enormous cap- 
ital. Such a life insurance is as secure as 
anything on earth can be. It represents a 
system reasonable, economical, and 
manent. But the co-operative plan as fog 
as it lasts must be continually oan te eotah fount 
to five hundred different persons to collect 
gm dollars apiece! 
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HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE, pes ws Broadway. 


NeEvER before were the inducements held 
out by sound life insurance companies en- 
titled to more careful consideration than 
now, when business ventures prove un- 
profitable and the future prospects of all 
Glasses of business are shrouded in an im- 
penetrable cloud of doubt and distrust. 


INSURANCE. | 
OFFICE OF THE 


MERCANTILE MUTUAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
No. 85 WALL STREET. 


New ¥ YORK, January 224, 1874, 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AF- 
fairs of the Company on the Sist December, 1873, is 
submitted in conformity with the requirements of its 
Charter: 








Premiums outstanding Décember 8ist, 1872. $323,367 63 
Premiums received during the year 1873... ;. 1;420,627 83 
Total Premiums....... Wedeccccccccoes $1,743,994 96 
Premiums Sg 
uary rrp tn 
Paid during same period: 
Losses, Expenses, Commissions, 
Reinsurance, and Interest.....$1,276,845 88 


Return of Premiums.....,,......  74,386°03 


Paid to Policyholders as an 
equivalent for scrip dividend 
and July Interest on Stock.. 85,925 77 


The Assets of the Company on the Sist December, 
1878, were as follows: 














Cathy Ms: MOMS. 05.050. ci scbte dec ccditwevescs $44,118 01 

United States, State, and Bank Stocks, and 
TANS ON BtOOKS..........0..ccccoecsceesccccs 295,444 00 
Interest.on Investments due...............+ 4,269 50 

Premium Notes and Premiums in course of 
RTI. oh005 Sean ohto Sop accenseorepee sqned 502 93 

Reinsurances and Salvages due the Com- 
Sn casnvacahsestarnrogbhananaasans éetasias 45,620 00. 
$1,018,954 44 





Meee a semi-annual dividend of FIVE (@ 
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TRUSTEES, 


JAMES FREELAND, FRANCIS HATHAWAY, 
SAMUEL WILLETS, AARON L. REID, 
ROBERT L. TAYLOR, JOHN D. WOOD, 


WILLIAM WATT, HENRY EYRE, 
JAMES D. FISH, JOSEPH SLAGG, 
ELWOOD WALTER, EDWARD MERRITT, 
D. COLDEN MURRAY, . 


SAMUEL L. HAM, HENRY R. KUNHARDT, 
BRYCE.GRAY, JOHN 8. WILLIAMS, 

N. L. McCREADY, CHARLES DIMON, 
WILLIAM NELSON, Jz,, PAUL N SPOFFORD, 
HAROLD DOLLNER, JAMES DOUGLASS, 
JOS. WILLETS, - WILLIAM B. 8COTT. 


ELWOOD WALTER, President. 
ARCH’D G. MONTGOMERY, Jr., V. Pres. 
ALANSON W. HEGEMAN, 2d V. Pres. 

co. J. DESPARD, Secretary. 


PHENIL FSS RAN B PQMPANY, 


Western and Southern Perens. 16 fale &., 
At the request of its ent, the Committee on 
Accounts and the tee met as a joint 

or a in. 
vestigation of ali the 
ANCE ANY, 88 
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Insure in the TRAVELERS of Hartford, Ct. 


CHARLES SUMNER. 


LIFELIKE 


STEEL ‘ENGRAVING, 
By RITCHIE, 


The most perfect likeness 
of the great Statesman ever 





published. Réady for deliv- 
ery in May. Sent for one 
new eubeerteers Partioulare 
elsewhere. 
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J. Ht es Secretary. 
C. K. FRANCIS, 1 asst Sec’s. 


$216,6 
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MANHATTAN — 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
Nos. 156 and 158 158 BROADWAY. 


HENRY STOKES, President. 

J. L. HALSEY, Secretary. 
H. Y. WEMPLE, 
H. B. STOKES, 


Wo biel ag Y. WEMPLE, Vice-President, 
S. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 


Assistant Secretaries. 





THE 


[MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE CO., 


OF NEW YORK, 


144 & 146 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK, 


F. 8. WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS FIFTY-EIGHT MILLIONS 
OF DOLLARS. 


RICHARD A McCURDY, 
Vice-President. 


J. M. Struazrt, Secretary. 
W.-H. ©. Barturrt, Actuary. 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE CO., 


100 and 102 Broadway, N. Y. 


Capital - - =* $1,000,000 00 

Assets, Jan. (ist, '74, $2,255,937 08 

Liabilities - - - 471,081 95 
Branch offices: 


2% COURT STREET, BROOKLYN; 
106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, E. D. 


DIREC TORS: 
CEO. T. HOPE, President. 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Prest. 








Bite C. TOWNSEND, Secretary Agency Dep't 
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OFFICE OF THE 
ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPAN, 


Ni&w YorkK, January 2th, 1% 


The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of th Om 
pany, submit the following Statement of its afainm 
the Slst December, 1873: 


PIP We Shae Decent I sn 
Premiums on Policies not testked off ist 
SORURET, Wiebe cccccccccccvescecs 222,07 


Total amount of Marine Premiums........ $8,723,200 


No Policies ha been _fssued upon 
sks, norupon Fire Risks disconnected 
with Marine Risks, 
Tints tosis Deca off from ist January, 
Te 





Lees pasar oft , 1873. Be scsaket ieabaind + 
@ same period........ 

Ly Premiums and Hxpenses. eeseee t 
ti begins has the following Assets, vis: 

d State of New York 
ek, Oly, ‘Sir, Bank, and other Stocks.. Ber a 
pa oma and otherwise... Draet4 
al Hstate and Bon ds and Mo’ es... 467,00 

Interest and amet A notes and claims due 

Premium Noves ind Bills Receivabie....: 20 
Wel ses cbNescestdtcsccedSeaecories 

Total Amount of Assets........... $15,613,612 8 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or thelr 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 

next. 


will be redeemed &nd paid to the holders thereof, of 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
Third of February next, from which date all interest 
thereon will cedse. The certificates to be produced! 
the time of payment and cancelled. Upon cettif: 
cates which were issued for gold premiums the pay- 
ment of intérest and redemption will be in in gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for tho year ending 
Sist December, 1873, for which ‘certificates will be 
issued.on and after Tuesday, the 7th of April next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. B. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 











WM. ST 3. D, LE 
HENRY K. Bong, © Sonu JOSIAH 0, LOW. art, 
DOLPH YNE, 
JOsmPH GAILLARD a GE LANE, 
JA OM, AM T. SACKETT, 
JO H ETT THO} OMAS F. YOUN 
B. J. HOWLAND, ’ N DE viseee 
BENJ. BABCOCK. HORACE GRA 
J. D. JONES, Present. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 


W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-Pres’ 
J. D. HEWLETT, id Viee-Pra’y 


METROPOLITAN 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
No. 108 Broadway, N. ¥ 


Capital, $300,000. 


insures Fire Risks. 


R. M. C. GRAHAM, President 
@GAMUEL J: YOUNG; Gecrerar’:s 
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‘STEEL ENGRAVING |" &=z¥ostez- 


April 380, 1874.] 


UNIVERSAL LIFE| — 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE, 100 & 102 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
nS aa Sate 


This company possesses the following attractive features: 


1. Its premiums are about twenty-five per cent. less than those usually charged by 
other companies, thus enabling those contemplating insurance to secure beyond contin- 
one-third more insurance than the same premiums will secure in a mutual company. 

9, These premiums are justified by experience. Their sufficiency and propriety have 
heen abundantly verified by the approval of the best financiers and actuaries in the country. 

§ The Universal offers a fair, straightforward, and business-like contract—so much 
ipsarance for so much premium. 

4 Everything promised in the Company’s advertising documents is guaranteed in its 
policy, including an equitable surrender value clause, in which a stated amount of paid-up 
ife or paid-up term insurance is given for each year of the policy. 

6, Losses paid in thirty days after proof of death. 

6. The Company has issued over 20,000 policies, is ina sound and flourishing con- 


dition, and enjoying a rapidly increasing patronage. 
a 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


WILLIAM WALKER, PRESIDENT. 
HENRY M. ALEXANDER, Alexander & Green, 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, Babcock Bros. & Co, 


MARTIN BATES, Martin Bates, Jr., & Co. 

JAMES M. HALSTED. Pres, American Fire Insurance Co. 
GEORGE 8. COE, President American Exchange Bank. 
HENRY DAY, Lord, Day & Lord, Counselors at Law. 
GEORGE T. HOPE, Pres. Continental Fire Insurance Co. 
THOMAS M. MARKOE, M. .D., 20 West 30th Street. 
SAMUEL W. TORREY, 122 East 44th Street. 

HENRY A. HURLBOT, Pres. of Commissioners of Emigration. 
HENRY G. MARQUAND, 120 Broadway. 

GEORGE A. PETERS, M. D., 12 West 20th Street. 

J. C. GOODRIDGE, No. 150 Broadway. 

BURR WAKEMAN, late President Harlam Gas Company 
ADRIAN VAN SINDERIN, 54 Wall Street. 

ASHBEL GREEN, Counselor at Law. 

KINGMAN F. PAGE, 12 East Sth Street. 

ROBERT A. LANCASTER, Lancaster, Brown & Co. 
EDWARD W. LAMBERT, M. D., MFr'caL EXAMINER 
HENRY J. FURBER, VICE-PRESIDENT. 

JOHN H. BEWLEY, SECRETARY. 


—o———- 
OFFICERS. 
Wr.iusM Wares, President. 


Hewny J. Furser, Vice-President. 
Joun H. BEWLEY, Secretary. 
Gores L. Mowracos, Actuary. 
Epwakrp W. Lamsert, M. D., Medical Examiner. 





CONTINENTAL LIFE INSURANCE (0. 
OF NEW YORK, 


Nos. 22, 24 & 26 NASSAU St., 


CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 


Policies issiied, - - 62,000. 
Assets - - - = = - §6,500.000. 


2 President, L. W. FROST. 
Vice-President, M. B. WYNKOOP 
Secretary, J. P. ROGERS. 


Actuary, 8, C. CHANDLER, Jn. 


KNICKERBOCKER | 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 239 Broadway, N. Y. 
JOHN A. NICHOLS, President. 














Accumulated Assets, Jan. 1, 1874..........000- Tecdevedsesseced $8,087,211 09 
pane Liabilities, including reserve......... cetne des conte oes. 6,909,968 29 
arplus as to Policyholders..............0secsseseeeeeeeers coos 2,277,243 73 


RATIO OF EXPENSES (including taxes) TO TOTAL INCOME, 13-47, 
From th i \vidend) will be apportioned t each 
a res wg ona va mc ID 
The “SAVINGS BANK PLAN,” secen by this Co: has proved « 
eect Felden tek ck le SSS ee a ere ae aE i Se areas SP 
CEO. F. SNIFFIN 8 
- Fr. » Secretary 
HENRY W. JOHNSON, 
Counsel. 


SPLENDID 


CHAS. M. HIBBARD, Actuary. 
E. W. DERBY, M.O., 
Consulting Physician, 


United States Life Insurance Co., 


roadway 





{INCORPORATED 1850, 
CASH ASSETS NEARLY $4,000,000. 


CHARLES SUMNER | 2xacnrsruamrsse 


Bndowment Polickes Tsrued. 
Sent for One New Subscriber to Tam Inps- masini 


JOHN EB. DE WITT, President. 
PENDENT, Particulars in another column. 


— ‘WHITING, Acteary. 
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NEW YORK 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Nos. 346 and 8348 BROADWAY. 


PURELY MUTUAL. 


Assets, TWENTY-FIVE MILLION Dollars. 
INCOME nearly EIGHT MILLION Dollars ANNUALLY. 


In less than thirty years the business of this Company has embraced the acceptance 
of more than ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND MEMBERS, the receipt of FIFTY MIy. 
LION DOLLARS in PREMIUMS, the payment of MORE THAN ELEVEN MILLION 
DOLLARS IN CLAIMS BY DEATH to the Representatives of the Insured, and nearly 
FOURTEEN MILLION DOLLARS IN DIVIDENDS and Returned Premiums. At the 
same time the Assets have accumulated, and offer ABSOLUTE SECURITY in the sum 
of TWENTY-FIVE MILLION DOLLARS, safely invested and rapidly increasing. 

The present business of the Company is represented in the receipt of more than TEN 
THOUSAND APPLICATIONS for Policies per annum andan Annual Income of more 
than SEVEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
President. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
Vice-Pres’t and Actuary. 


TRUSTEES: 
GEORGE A. OSGOOn, 
HENRY BOWERS, 
CHARLES L. ANTHONY, 
SANFORD COBB, 
EDWARD MARTIN, 
EDWIN HOYT, 
H. B, CLAFLIN, 
J. F. SEYMOUR, 
CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, MD. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


es 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D..O°DELL, Superintendent of Agencies 


CORNELIUS R. BOGEle¥ Medical 
GEORGE WILKES, MD..” = Examiners. 
CHABLES WRIGHT, M.D. Assist Medice| Examiner. 


THE 
NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


being purely mutual, divides its surplus annually upon the most equitable of systems, and 
grants all desirable forms of life insurance on the most favorable terms. Its dividends are 
available immediately in reduction of the second and all subsequent annual premiums. 

If you want Life Insurance, investigate the claims of this Company to your confi- 
dence and support, as its systems have ever been consistent with the best business 
principles and are famous for their complete adaptability to the wants of the age. 


THE NON-FORFEITURE SYSTEM, 


originated by this Company, in 1860, has been adopted by every other company in the 
United States. And its 


TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICY 


has received the unqualified endorsement of distinguished actuaries and the approval of 
the ablest business men. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Men of good reputation, able to devote the whole or even a part of their time in 
procuring business for this Company, will be liberally cc mpensated for the work accom- 
plished. For terms and conditions apply to the Home Office of the “ompany or any { 
its General Agencies, 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
DAVID DOWS, 
ISAAO C. KENDALL, 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, 
HENRY K. BOGERT, 
JOHN MAIRS, 

WM. H. APPLETON, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 
WILLIAM: BARTON, 
WM. A. BOOTH, 
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Selections. 
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ODE ON THE SPRING. 


Lo! where the rosy-bosomed Hours, 
Fair Venus’s train, appear, 
Disclose the long-expecting flowers 
And wake the purple year! 
The Attic warbler pours her throat 
Responsive to the cuckoo’s note, 
The untaught harmony of Spring: 
While whispering pleasure as they fly 
Cool zephyrs through the clear, blue sky 
Their gathered fragrance fling. 


Where’er the oak’s thick branches stretch 
A broader, browner shade, 
Where’er the rude and moss-grown beech 
O’er-canopies the glade, 
Beside some water’s rushy brink 
With me the Muse shall sit, and think 
At ease reclined in rustic state) 
ow vain the ardor of the crowd, 
How low, how little are the proud, 
How indigent the Great! 


Still is the toiling hand of Care; 
The panting berds repose: 

Yet hark, how through the peopled air 
The busy murmur glows! 

The insect youth are on the wing, 

Eager to taste the boneyed spring 

And float amid the liqnid noon; 

Some lightly o’er the current skim, 

Some show their gayly-gilded trim 
Quick-glancing to the stn. 


To Contemplation’s sober eye 
Buch is the race of Man: 
And they that creep and they that fly 
Shall end where they began. 
Alike the busy and the gay 
But flutter through life’s little day, 
In Fortune's varying colors drest : 
Brushed by the band of rough Mischance 
Or chilled by Age, their airy dance 
They leave, in dust to rest. 


Methinks I hear in accents low 

The sportive kind reply: 
Poor moralist! and what art thou? 

A solitary fly! 
Thy joys no glittering female meets, 
No hive bast thou of hoarded sweets, 
No pat plumage to display; 
On hasty he thy youth is flown; 
Thy sun is set, thy spring is gone: 

e frolic while ’tis May. 





— Gray. 





STAR LECTURING. 


How has the starring system worked 
upon the platform? It has been tried pretty 
thoroughly for the last five years, and the 
results ought to be and are apparent. Ten 
and fifteen years agoa course of lectures 
consisted of eight or ten discourses on topics 
of popular interest, or social and political 
questions of public moment. They were 
prosperous, well attended, and profitable in 
mapy ways. Then came the star fever. 
Men were summoned to the platform simply 
because they would draw, and not because 
the people expected instruction or inspira- 
tion from them. A notoriety had only to 
rise to be summoned at once to the plat- 
form. If be could lift a greatmany kegs of 
nails; if be was successful asa showman; 
if he was a literary buffoon, and sufii- 
ciently expert in cheap orthography; iu 
short, if he had been anything or done 
apything to make himself an object of 
curiosity to the crowd, he was regard- 
ed as astar,and called at once into the 
lecture field, for the single pu of swell- 
ing the receipts at the door. Of course, the 
stars called for high prices, and under high 
prices the number of lectures given in a 
course was cut down. The people who 
came to bask in the blaze, finding too often 
only a twinkle, and sometimes only a fizzle, 
that left an unpleasant odor, became dis- 
gusted; and the best of them—the very men 
and women upon whom the whole lecture 
system relied for steady prosperity—left the 
lecture-room altogether. . Still the starring 
system, went on, with a new agency to push 
it, established by the lecture bureaux. en 
were invited to come from England and 
promised great results. Some of these have 
- ‘been genuine accessions to the corps of good 
lecturers, while many have proved to be 
sorry failures. Many a famous name, “‘ far- 
fetched and dear-bougbt,” has shown upon 
the list for a season, never to be recalled 
and always to be remembered with disap- 
pointment. The bureaux have pusbed and 
puffed their pets—both imported and do- 
mestic—until lecture committees have 
ceased to believe in them altogether 

And now what is the condition of the 
platform? In the large towns, where they 
have been able to get ‘‘the stars,” it is 
difficult to get a first-rate audience to- 
gether on any night, and still more dif- 
ficult to maintain a steady, prosperous 
course of lectures. In the smaller 
towns, where want of funds has com- 
pelled them to dispense with the stars, the 
system was never more prosperous than it 
is to-day. In New England and New York 
gencrally the towns with 20,000 inhabitants 
and upward have difficulty in sustaining 
a course of lectures, while there are many 
towns of less than 5,000 people that main- 
tain a good course every winter and make 
money by it. 

If there is anything in the lecture system 
worth saving, let us save it. Those who 
know what it used to be will be glad to see 
it restored to its old position; and, if they 
have studied its history, they will conclude, 
with us, that the starring system must be 
stopped. The lecture-room must cease to 
be the show-room of fresh notorieties, et 








high prices. Men must be called to lecture 
for the simple reason that they have some- 
om tosay. The courses must be length- 
- nla ee. in ——— = 
e iy interest ux of un- 
tried men sPoat be ignored or reoted. Men 
must be called to teach because they can 
teach, and not because they can do some- 
else. The lecture must cease to be re- 
ga simply as an entertainment. Wher- 
ever it has so regarded and so man- 
aged the system has gone down, and wher- 
ever the stock lecturer has been sacrificed 
to the star the audiences have gradually 
dwindled, until it has become almost im- 
possible to sustain a course of Jectures at all. 
Stars have been so much in fashion that we 
have establishments now for the manufac- 
ture of fictitious reputations, and these 
establishments must go under. They al- 
ways were an impertinence and they have 
become a nuisance. The lecture is a neces- 
sity. Let us restore the institution to its 
old footing of direct friendly relations be- 
tween the lecturers and the lyceum, and 
give no man access to the platform who 
does not come there in a legitimate way 
and who is not held there because he has 
sometbing valuable to say. No system.can 
stand when its best and most reliable work- 
ers are pinched in their prices, that those 
may. be overpaid who not only bring no 
strength to it, but weaken it in its finances 
and in its hold upon the respect and affec- 
tion of the people.—Scribner’s Monthly. 


LOW SPIRITS. 


A LOW-SPIRITED turtle, who came creep- 
ing near me the other day, gave such a 
melancholy puff of a sigh that I couldn’t 
help asking him what was-the matter. 

‘* Matter ?” he gulped, ‘Matter enough, 
Ican tell you. Iheard a school-boy say 
this very morning that this earth is over 
24,000 miles in circumference, That means 
around, doesn’t it ?” 

“Certainly,” said I. 

‘* Well, then, how do vou suppose I feel? 
How, in the name of all the inches, am I 
ever to accomplish it? Why, life isn’t long 
enough for the purpose! I can’t do it!” 

“Do what, my friend ?” 

** Why, go around the earth, of course.” 

Well, I tried and tried to persuade that 
turtle that there wasn’t the least sense in 
his trying to do such a thing—that nobody 
wanted him to and nobody would care a 
snap if he didn’t ; but I might as well have 
talked tothe wind. Around the world he 
must, could, sbould, and would go. Sol 
said, at last, by way of consolation: 

‘Well, my friend, it might be worse. 
Think of the planet Jupiter, one of those 
worlds that twinkle up in the sky. J heard 
a school-boy say that Jupiter was fourteen 
hundred timeslargerthantheearth! Think 
of that. You ought to be thankful that 
your lot is cast here, instead of there.” 

At these sensible words what did that 
ridiculous turtle do. but roll his eyes and 
gasp harder than ever. 

‘* Alas!” said he, ‘‘I didn’t put myself 
here; and how do I know but, as soon as I 
get around this globe, 1 sball find myself 
suddenly placed on that other one; and I 
never, never would travel around that, I am 
sure. Fourteen hundred times bigger—four- 
teen hun—dred—times— Oh, my!" 

Out of all patience, I shouted out, as he 
hitched himself along: “Get out of your 
sbell, then, and scamper, you absurd thing! 
Get out of your shell and scamper, or you’! 
never finish your journey !” 

But, children, if you meet that poor, mis- 
guided turtle, don’t turn him around. It 
will put him back, you know. It is a no- 
tion common to all the turtles that they 
must travel around the world, and I suppose 
that’s why, if you pick one up and set him 
down with his head in an opposite direction 
from the one in which he was going, he'll 
turn right around again. 

I wonder if girls and boys ever are so 
foolish as my low-spirited turtle. 

Nicholas, 














AN ANECDOTE OF AGASSIZ. 


‘Now that all who have ever known or 
seen Agassiz are remembering him, it may 
not be uninteresting to recall a little inci- 
dent which happened, nearly twenty years 
ago, in one of the Massachusetts normal 
schools. 

That honored old commonwealth never 
did a wiser ora more generous thing than 
when she engaged the two mep, Agassiz 
and Guyot, to lecture in her normal schools 
to the young men and women who were to 
be not only her own future teachers, but 
also the teachers in many other states. I 
was then a pupil at the oldest of them—the 
school in Framingham. Thither was wont 
to come Guyot; and, sojourning among us 
for a week or ten days, talk to us of earth 
and man, of Genesis and the creation, so 
simply, so kindly, that we forgot the dis- 
tance between us. And thither came also 
Agassiz, with his frank, noble, kindly face, 
to speak to us of the animal kingdom. It 
was during one of these stays that the inci- 
dent to which I refer occurred. 

During the noon intermission, one of the 
girls had picked up and brought with her 
to her desk one of the little gray snakes so 
common in Massachusetts country fields; 
and while agroup of girls were standing 
by she suddenly produced it. There was 
et once a start and an exclamation of dis- 











gost and jloathing, and the expected sensa- 
pn had been quite satisfactorily produced. 
Agassiz, who was standing on the platform 
talking with the principal and waiting for 
the school to be called to order, instantly 
came rapidly down the aisle to the excited 
and disgusted group, and, on seeing the 
cause of the commotion, at once took the 
little frightened creature gently, almost 
tenderly, into his strong hand, and, as the 
snake twisted itself round his fingers and 
wrist, he said, quietly, as if it were a 
friend: ‘‘Oh! it is the Coluber DeKayi, so 
named from Dr. DeKay, who first charac- 
terized it.” The words were nothing; but 
the gesture and manner were indescribable— 
at once so protective and so reverential that 
they, as well as the whole scene, have al- 
ways stood out clear in my memory with 
the vividness of one of Chaucer’s pictures. 
It was as if the voice, instead of the simple 
remark of recognition which it actually 
uttered, bad said: 
“He prayeth well who loveth well 
Oth man and bird and beast; 
He fo best who loveth best 
All things, both great and small. 


For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all.” 


I cannot answer for the impression on 
the others; but I know that to one at least 
that gesture and action, so characteristic of 
the man, struck the key-note of her teach- 
ing for many years afterward, in many 
different places, and to thousands of pupils; 
and the grateful remembrance of it is to 
me now like a floral offering which I lay 
upon his distant, honored grave. 


Anna C, BRACKETT. 
NEw YORE, Dec., 1873. 


———— EES 
FUNERAL REFORM. 


A STRONGHOLD of the advocates of change 
in burial customs is the great expense and 
the distasteful publicity accompanying 
funerals, —s among that class who 
can least afford it. All are familiar with 
the long line of carriages of the laboring 
man’s funeral and the quizzical demeanor 
of relatives, for whom bereavement and 
the luxury of a ride are associated in a 
manner ludicrous to the public, however 
sad to the subject. Of course,it is not for 
us to say that the indulgence is not ‘satis- 
fying’’ to the full amount of the money; but 
we doubt not that equal satisfaction would 
be obtained ffom a more rational method. 
The French, who certainly excel all other 
moderns in the knowledge of how to per- 
form disagreeable and delicate offices taste- 
fully, walk tothe grave. Apropos of this 
subject, we find in the London News the 
cards of two  reformatory associations, 
which read as follows: 

UNERAL REFORM.—THE LONDON NE- 

CROPOLIS COMPANY conducts Funerals with 
simplicity and with great economy. Prospectus free. 
Chief Offices 2 Lancaster Place, ‘Strand, 

HE REFORMED FUNERALS COMPANY 

(Limited) was established in 1870, to introduce 
funeral customs which should be in conformity with 
common sense, good taste,and economy. Offices 15 
Langham Place, Regent stree' Book, scale of 


Ww. 
charges, on application. Should be consulted when- 
ever a funeral is anticipated. 


The “ Cremation Society” has its adver- 
tisement, or rather its call, in The London 
Atheneum, simply saying that “ we, the un- 
dersigned, disapprove of the present cus- 
tom of burying,” and adopt cremation until 
some better substitute is proposed: “The 
New York society has applied to the legisla- 
ture for a charter. An actual case of cre- 
mation was reported very circumstantially 
from Philadelphia as having taken place 
last Friday; but it is now asserted to have 
been a hoax. The ready assent of the 
Bishop of Manchester to cremation,-as in- 
volving nO damage to the dogma of the 
resurrection of the body, will quiet the 
scruples of those who were troubled on that 
point. A committee is investigating the 
feasibility of cremationin Vienna. Theera 
of ridicule has come to this ‘‘ cause” early, 
and a great deal of very coarse wit and 
caricature are being expended upon it. It 
is hardly a proper field, however, for sweet 
= healthful humor.—Springfield 

MN. 





LITTLE TROUBLES. 


HERE is a modern engraving, in which 
color is entirely ignored, and light and 
shade alone are used to produce what is 
supposed to be a piece of impressive relig- 
ious instruction. But it is not a piece of 
religious instruction at all; only a piece of 
religious sensation, prepared for the senti- 
mental pleasure of young ladies, whom 
(since I am honored to-day by the presence 
of: many) I will take opportunity of warn- 
ing against such forms of false theological 
satisfaction. This engraving represents a 
young lady ina very long and, though plain, 
very becoming white dress, tossed upon the 
waves of a terrifically stormy sea, by which 
neither her hait nor her becoming dress is 
in the least wetted; and saved from despair 
in. that situation by closely embracing a 
very thick and solid stone cross. By which 
far-sought and original metaphor. young 
ladies are expected after some effort to un- 
derstand the recourse they may have for 
support to the Cross of Christ in the midst 
of the troubles of this world. 

As those troubles are for the present in 
all probability limited to the occasional loss 
of their thimbles when they have not taken 
care to put them into their workboxes, the 
concern they feel at the unsympathizing 

yety of theircompanions, or perhaps the 


isappointment at not hearing 8 favorite 
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clergyman preach (for I will not 5 

the young ladies interested in thig pitas 
to be affected by any chagrin at the loss of 
an invitation toa ball or the like worldli. 
ness), it seems to.me the stress of such 
calamities might be represented in & picture 
by less appalling imagery. And I can ag. 
sure my fair little lady friends—if I sti} 
have any—that, whatever a young girl’s 
ordinary troubles or armoyances may be 
her true virtue is in shaking them off, as g 
roseleaf shakes off rain, and remaining de. 
bonnaire and bright in spirits, or even, as 
the rose would be, the brighter for the 
troubles; and not at all in allowing herself 
to be either drifted or depressed tothe point 
of requiring religious consolation. But, if 
any real and deep sorrow, such as no meta 
phor can represent, fall upon her, does she 
suppose that the theological advice of this 
piece of modern art can be trusted? Ifshe 
will take the pains to think truly, she will 
remember that Christ himself never gays 
anything about holding by his Cross. He 
speaks.a good deal of bearing it; but never 
for an. instant of holding by it. It is hig 
Hand—not his Cross—which is to save 
either you or St. Peter when the waves are 
rough. And the utterly reckless way in which 
modern religious teachers,’whether in art 
or literature, abuse the metaphor somewhat 
briefly and violently leant on by St. Paul 
simply prevents your understanding the 
meaning of any word which Christ him. 
self speaks on this matter! So you see this 
popular art of light and shade, catching 
you by your mere thirst of sensation, is not 
only undidactic, but the reverse of didactic 
—deceptive and illusory —From Ruskin's 
‘“* Ariadne Florentina.” 














—— 


EneisH journals of tbe better class have 
8 fatal facility in blundering when they 
speak of American matters. Here is The 

cademy, for instance, which regards itself 
asa tolerable substitute for an organized 
academy, speaking of one of our celebrated 
authors in this style: ‘‘The most note. 
worthy point in-the report for February 
last of the Superintendent of American 
Public Libraries is the popularity of Mrs. 
Southworth’s novels. They are apparently 
in greater demand than those of any other 
writer of prose fiction, and out of 409 vol- 
umes of her works in the library 52 only 
remained on the shelves. We believe that 
this is the case in other American libraries 
besides Boston; and it is singular that, in 
spite of ber reputation in America, Mrs, 
Southwell’s very name is almost unknown 
in this country.” Here is one mistake in 
spelling and at least one in facts. Where 
is that superintendent? Can it be that m 
Winsor has extended the spbere of his ust 
fulness? And then the scrupulous exact- 
ness of this.writer, who only: believes. thet 
this is the case in other libraries besides 
Boston—a pbrase which excites an uneasy 
suspicion that he regards Boston as 4 
library. We are glad he did not try to write 
again the name of the author in question, 
or he might have had some vague notion 
that he had stumbled on Joanna Southcote. 
—Heery Saturday. 


eS 


HIGHLANDERs have the habit, when talk- 
ing their English, such as it is, of inter- 
jecting the personal pronoun ‘‘ he” where 
not required—such as ‘‘ The King he has 
come,” instead of ‘‘ The King has come.” 
Often, in consequence, a sentence or an ex- 
pression is rendered sufficiently ludicrous, 
as the sequel will show. A gentleman says 
he has had the pleasure of listening to 4 
clever man, the Rev. Mr. —, let his lo- 
cality be a. secret; and recently he began his 
discourse thus: ‘‘ My friends, you will find 
the subject of discourse this afternoon in 
the first Epistle general of the Apostle 
Peter, chapter 5th and verse 8th, in the 
words: ‘The Devil he goeth about like 4 
roaring lion, seeking whom he may devour.’ 
Now, my friends, with your leave, we wilt 
divide ‘the subject of our text to-day into 
four heads. - Firstly, we shall endeavor to 
ascertain ‘Who the Devil he was.’ Sec- 
ondly, we shall inquire into-his geograph- 


ical position—namely, ‘ Where the Devil he , 
was’ and ‘ Where the Devil he was going. - 


Thirdly, and this of a personal cbaracter, 
‘Who the Devil he was seeking.’ And 
fourthly and lastly we shall endeavor to 
solve @ question which bas never been 
solved yet— What the Devil he was roaring 
about.’” 


Tne , 
ady of the stomach. Conscientious people 
become dyspeptics; non-conscientious peo- 
ple become drinkers, Bear in mind this 
fact, that the appetite for drink is not neces- 
sarily made by drinking, but in nine cases 
out of ten it is created and cultivated, at 
your tables—in your children—by the use 
of coffee, tea, pepper, pickles, mustard, 
spices, too much salt, hot bread and pastry, 
raw meat and grease, and, above all, by the 
use of tobacco. The cry of a depraved 
appetite, an inflamed stomach is always 
for something stronger. The use of soup, 
milk, and salad, prepared with good oil, 
should be cultivated. In short, reform 
your tables if you would reform your 
drunkards and save your sons. he 





causes, and the effect will be but natural” 


Stop the demand 4 comeae Pattee 
and stop the supply by preventin A 
facture—Mrs, Pere Hyacinthe to American 
Women. . 


great American malady is the mal-” 
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ADVERTISE. 
VALUE OF PRINTER’S INK. 


{nose merchants and otber business 
men who want to sail smoothly should 
nse a little printer’s ink. It is the best spe- 
cific we know of, and our columns con- 
stantly show that the best and shrewd- 
est men use this popular remedy to 
“keep things moving.” Five hundred 
or a thousand dollars paid out in ju- 
dicious advertising has in thousands of in- 
stances enabled business men to tide over 
a storm and reach a safe harbor. To sit in 
silence, or groan over events, or resolve to 
do nothing is palpable evidence of folly, or 
weakness, or both. In hard times the world 
moves more rapidly than in easy times, 
and those who don’t want to be left among 
the break-ers or drifted into chaos must 
move along and keep moving step by step 
with the great business current. 

The following will show what is thought 
of THE INDEPENDENT as an advertising me- 
dium: 

Tl ia s-an Wovemner 1 commenced advertising 


Dear h 
tian Union, une, Graphic, 
Pen Bast , and INDEPENDENT) my water-proo 











it 
You Soe ene ed class of euhscribese, who appear 


press, without a single exception 
Tinserted atrial ad 

see © @ @ paper ve 
larger circulation than THE INDEPENDENT.—Ed.] and 
also in THE IN 
being most favorable), and yet the latter brought me 
between three tii the 


mes 
over the other. 
¥ pectfull 
preys . BURDETTE SMITH, 
Publisher of “ Pattern Bazaar.” 


New YorK, May 2ist, 1873. 
MR. HENRY C. BOWEN, 
Publisher N. Y. INDEPENDENT: 

Dear Sir :—In answer to inquiries mse in reference 
toour advertisement in your paper, we most cheer- 
fully say that we receive more returns from THE IN- 
DEP DENT than ALL THE P. 
in which we advertise, now numbering nearly four 
bun . Itis needless to say that we consider it one 
ofthe best mediums in the country. 

Yours y, 


J. M. FOSTER, 
Manager “ Victor” 8. M. Co 





NEw YORK, June 23d, 1873. 
MR. HENRY C. BOWEN, 
Publisher N. Y. INDEPENDENT: 

Dear Sir:—It gives us pleasure to testify to the ex- 
tellence of your paper as an advertising medium: 
ly as a means of reaching that intelligent 
dlassof men whom we desire to represent the inter- 
tats of the COMMONWEALTH in all parts of the 
sountry. The money expended with you for this 
purpose is abundantly repaid in the great benefits we 
are daily deriving from your extended circulation. 
We are well satisfied with a result which has more 
than justified your representations and our expecta- 


Yours trul 
HENRY ¥F. HOMES, Seo y 


ADDITIONAL TESTIMONY. 


THE NATIONAL LIFE INS. CO.. of Washing- 
ton, D. C., state that out of 100 best = 





WOVEN WIRE MATTRESS CO. say: “THE 
DEPENDENT has done us the most good hitherto 
of any religious paper we have ever patronized.” 
AVERILL CHEMICAL 
We first commenced advertising in T 


7 

they took the paper. Our extensive sales date 
from the time of our first advertising in THE IN- 
DEPENDENT.” 


Mralibe Now Work Gay pert Tecded 0 ey 
w York daily papers, de try 
THE INDEPENDENT. at the office to 


On calling 
pay the bil, he stated thes i TES DIDEPENDENT 
‘amen more good than @ rest put 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INS. 
vers; ~e have found THE aeanens the 
York Gty ee r insurance advertising ew 


4. BURDETTE SMITH, Publisher of Fashions 
or Ladies, says: “THE INDEPENDENT yielded me 





it, after one month’s trial, “THE INDE- 
PENDENT heads the list. We have more replies 
a) it than any six other first-class papers on our 


0. F. DAV1S (Land Commissioner, U. P R. R.) 
says: “THE INDEPENDENT has been to” t 
B righ my of all ceticiene yaa caebons 
le Me Ss & SON (Seed: = 
& advertising in he poe A Y nyo 
us—exceeding our anticipations. We es- 
w age one of our best mediums.” 
LSON SEWING MACHIN Ne 
ee Ohio, state oat atten | ad! Bg dult-pace 


ment, with illu 
all the weeklies of e circulation in New Yor 4 
tpolcnions oragenclen and chefeawet 
Tragencies an 
ized the most busin 


ess. ‘The: ‘state th t 
‘HE INDE UN - 
‘ ihe eur co has proved the best paying of 
TON, of Pittsburgh, Pa., one of the larg- 
foment in Tare pee nT ae ei Nate: 
im proportion to cost than any other payee ® 


8T. LOUIS MUT ‘ 
Louie ‘Mo.:" “Our iiiustrated adveti CO.. St. 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


SPLENDID PREMIUMS! 


A Proclamation to Everybody! 
MAGNIFICENT PRESENTS, 


AND—— 


Thousands Receiving Them! 


Toe INDEPENDENT in the future will 
endeavor to maintain the high position 
which it has held in the past. In its 
literary columns it will depend upon its 
well-known corps of American and for- 
eign contributors—a body of eminent 
authors, larger, probably, than that con- 
nected with any weekly newspaper in the 
world; its departments, devoted to Art, 
Science, Missions, Education, and Biblical 
Research, are conducted by specialists in 
various departments of study; its full and 
catholic register of clerical changes is con- 
tinued; its juvenile columns are filled by 
writers whom the children regard with fa- 
vor; constant efforts will be made to fur- 
nish prompt and able literary reviews; and 
in its editorial pages affairs of religious and 
general interest are discussed by competent 
writers, 

We are determined that no subscriber to 
any other journal shall receive as much in real 
value for the money paid as a Subscriber to 
THE INDEPENDENT. 

We are also determined not to be excelled 
in the way of premiums, and hereby pro- 
claim it as an undoubted fact that we give 
with Toe INDEPENDENT more beautiful, 
meritorious, and really valuable premiums 
than are offered by any other weekly paper 
published. 

A few years ago an oil painting was so 
much of ararity, by reason of the positive 
limitation of the supply, that only the very 
wealthy could afford to possess one. To- 
day the windows of our fancy stores are 
lined with pictures so nearly like oil paint- 
ings as to be hardly told from them, and 
at a cost which brings them within the reach 
of all. The fine chromo of to-day, for all 
practical purposes, is as good as a painting 
in oil ; indeed, it 9 an oil painting, only the 
painting is quickly done, by a peculiar kind 
of printing process, instead of by the hand 
of the artist. 


Our New Premium for 1874 


is one of these fine Chromos. We have been 
fortunate in securing the services of the Hm- 
inent American Artist, Mr. F. B. Carpenter 
(among whose works is the great oil paint- 
ing of “Lincoln and his Cabinet,” or 
“First Reading of the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation”), who was directed by us to de- 
sign and produce something really beauti- 
ful, and which would be creditable both 
to himself and to ourselves. He was in- 
structed to do this regardless of time or ex- 
pense. The result is what might have 
been expected from this world-renowned art- 
ist. He designed and has painted a picture 
elegant in its conception and complete in its 
combinations. This bas been reproduced in 
all the richness of oil color from thirty 
different chromo-lithographic stones, making a 
large and superb Genuine Oil Chromo, and is 
entitled 


“WMfemories of Childhood.” 


It is 17 by 21 inches in size and is really 4 
beautiful specimen of the chromo-lithographic 
art, This picture, which has the appear- 
ance of a genuine oil painting, is well worth 
$10; but it cannot be obtained at any price 
except in connection with our paper. It 
will be kept exclusively as a premium pic- 
ture. As a work of art it is purely American, 
and as such we Co not hesitate to commend 
it to our friends and the public. 

beer — is a beautiful combination of 
portraits and landscape, representing a grou 
of four bright and beautiful children, oo 
gaged in outdoor recreations under the 
shade of a venerable tree, from a branch of 
which is:suspended aswing. In this swin 
sits a young girl, smiling upon the bold la 
who is holding a buttercup under her chin, 
asa test whether or not she loves butter; 
while another sweet girl, with a hoop in her 
hands, and another very intelligent and dig- 
nified-looking youth, with bis slate and 
books under his arm, are thoughtfully look- 
ing at the effect produced. There is also in 
the foreground a favorite Esquimaux dog, 
which seems to take a deep interest in the 
proceedings; while in the background is a 
sailboat upon the lake lying at the base of 
& mountain. Flowers are in full bloom 





about them, buttercups in abundance; and 


modesty, 


the picture is one suggestive of 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


innocence, and happiness. It is a delightful 
household picture, euited to any parlor or 
eer 

&™ It will be sent, post-paid, unmounted, 
to EVERY Annual Subscriber to THE IN- 
DEPENDENT who pays $3.00; or, mounred on 
canvas (rolled) ready for framing, for $3.25; 
or, mounted on canvas and stretchers, like 
an oil paiating, for $3.50. The latter in all 
cases will be sent by express at the risk 
and expense of the su . On account 
of its size (17 by 21) we cannot safely send 
it by mail on stretchers. 

ealso continue to give our Two Chro- 

mos, 


“Good-Night Frolic” 
AND 
“So Tired.” 


These pictures were painted by the emi- 
nent artist, Mr.G G. Fish, and are, indeed, 
exquisitely beautiful. One of them is called 
**A Good-Night Frolic,” and represents a 
young girl frolicking with her kitten upon 
the bed. Thelittle blue-eyed fairy is dangling 
one of her many beautiful blonde curls over 
the kitten, which is lying on its back, trying 
to catch the curl with its paws. It is, indeed, 
a perfect gem, that one cannot help falling 
in love with at first sight. The other picture 
is that of a young girl, who has completely 
exhausted herself with play, and is now re- 
clining on a sofa, ‘‘So Tired,” and yet so 
beautiful, that all who have seen it are en- 
thusiastic in their admiration of it and 
pronounce it positively splendid. These two 
pictures we have had chromoed, at great ex- 
pense, by one of the best chromo-lithographic 
artists in the country. 

They are each 12 by 16 inches in size, 
and are printed in twenty different colors, 
from as many different stones, each color of 
the finest material; and altogether making 
two of the best and most beautiful chromos 
that have ever been published, and such as 
would readily sell at the picture stores for 
$10 each. 

We will send sora of the above-de- 
scribed valuable chromos, postage-paid 
(unmounted). as a premium for every NEW 
yearly subscriber sent to THE INDEPENDENT, 
with $8in advance; or we will send the 
chromos, postage-paid, mounted on thick 
binders’-board, sized and varnished, ready 
for framing, for 25 cents extra—viz.. $3.25 
in all; or, mounted on a canvas stretcher, 
precisely like an oil painting, for 50 cents 
extra—viz., $3.50 in all. 





RITCHIE’S MAGNIFICENT STEEL EN- 
GRAVING OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S 


“First Reading of the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation.” 


Our magnificent Steel Engraving by Ritchie 
(one of the largest and most perfect speci- 
mens of art ever executed in America) 
entitled “The First Reading of the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation by Abraham Lincoln,” 
is becoming more and more valuable as one 
after another of the persons there represent- 
ed are removed by death. This wonderful 

icture has a ‘MOST STRIKING AND 

ERFECT LIKENESS” of President Lin- 
coln and his whole Cabinet—oz., Chase, 
Seward, Stanton, Bates, Smith, Blair, and 
Welles. “The last two only are living. We 
have given away as premiums for new sub- 
scribers over 13,000 of these engravings and 
the demand seems now to be steadily in- 
creasing. ° 

If our subscribers and friends want this 
splendid work of art—and who does not ?— 
let them EACH AND EVERY ONE send 
us the name of one subscriber and $3.25 in 
advance, when it will be sent at once by 
mail, free of postage. Before we pur- 
chased the steel plate this engraving was, as 
it now is, richly worth $30 

We absolutely guarantee perfect satisfaction 
in every case and to all parties, or the money 
will positively be refunded. 





RITCHIE’S MAGNIFICENT STEEL EN- 
GRAVING ENTITLED 


Authors of the United States, 
Size 24 by 884 Inches, 

One of the Finest and Most Celebrated 
Steel Engravings ever produced in the ceun- 
$3: now given away for one subscriber and 

.20 in advance. 

This is believed to be one of the most val- 
<= premiums ever offered for one sub- 
scriber. 


IRVING. BANCROFT. 
BRYANT. PARKE GODWIN, 
COOPER. MOTLEY, 
LONGFELLOW. BEECHER, 
SEDG WICK. CURTIS, 

MRS. SIGOURNEY, EMERSON. 
MRS. SOUTHWORTH. _iR. H. DANA. 
MITCHELL, MARGARET FULLER 
WILLi SO) 
HOLM CHANNING. 
REN MOWATT RITOHIE. MRS. KIRKLAND, 
ALICE CARY. WHITTIER, . 
PRENTICE, WELL, 
@. W. KENDALL a 
MORRIS, BAYARD TAYLOR, 
TUCKEBMAN, STODDARD, 
HAWT ‘ORNE. MRS. AMELIA WELBY, 
- PENDLETON COOKE nee 

¥FMAN. HALLECK. 


Remember! One Name sent with $3.25 
will get this Engraving, and also Tue Inpr- 
PENDENT for one year, 
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Engravings of Grant and Wilson. 


WE will reward any person who sends us 
one new name, with the money in advance 
—viz., $3.00—with acopy of each of Ritchie's 
Splendid Steel Engravings of President 
Grant and Vice-President Wmon. 


SPLENDID STEEL. ENGRAVING OF 


Edwin M. Stanton, late Sec’y of War. 


E will give a copy of this excellent en- 
graving, printed on fine pasteboard, to every 
subscriber who will send us the name of 
@ yearly subscriber, with the money—viz., 
$3.00 in advance. The engraving will be 
sent, postage paid, to any post-office in the 
United States. 


rT) ; po - 
Providence” Wringer. 

WE have made arrangements with the 
manufacturers of the “Providence Wringer,” 
by which we offer the ‘‘Cog-Wheel Ma- 
chine” (cash price $8)to any person who 
will send us the names of three NEW sub 
scribers, with the money, $9; or who will 
renew their own subscription for four years 
in advance and pay us $12. The ‘‘Wringer” 
will be delivered at our office or sent by ex- 
press as may be directed. 


Carpenter’s Book. 
SIX MONTHS AT THE WHITE HOUSE 
WITH ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


WE will send Toe INDEPENDENT ove 
year—price $3—and “Six Months at the 
White House”—price $1.50—postage paid, to 
apy person who will send us $3.50; or we 
will send ‘‘ Six Months at the White House 
with Abraham Lincoln” as a present to any 
person who will send us the name of one 
new subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT, With 
the money—viz., $3.00. 


Magazines and Newspapers. 


We will send Tuz INDEPENDENT one year, 
and either of the following Magazines or 
Newspapers, one year, to any one not 
already a subscriber to those Magazines or 
Newspapers, for the sums set opposite each 
respectively : 








Independent and Atlantic Monthly........$6 00 
bs “* Harper’s Magazine...... 6 00 
= wae eee «ees 600 
= © Lippincott’s Magazin 6 00 
355 ‘© National 8.-8. Teacher.. 3 50 
bs . St. Nicholas. ... eave --- 5 50 
Me > Harper '8 bey aul , 3 
Address 


HENRY C. BOWEN, 
Pablisher “‘ The Independent,” 
P. 0. Box 2787. New York City. 
Special Notice.—Subscribers for THE INDEPEND- 
—~y — th 1 ts until 
ms represen’ mselv: 
Poreive the Premium and our reg mlar form of Certifi 


cate. bearing the fac-simile ature of the publisher, 
guaranteeing the sending be paper. “ 


Ghe Judependent, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Remittances must be made in Money Orders, Bank 
Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of these 











The present stration system is virtually an abso- 
lute protection inst losses by mail, and all Post. 
masters are to register letters whenever re- 
quested to do so. 
BY MAIL, $3. for $2 Numbers, in advance, 
“ 1. “ 1 3 “ “ 
be: . = ~ ote 3 mos. 
. a ‘ 
If delivered in New York City or British Provi noes 


additional. 


nts. 
are forwarded until an explicit order is 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance, 
and = See of all arearages is made as ree 
quired by law. 

No names entered on the subscription books without 
the Ores payment in advance. 

SUBSC..IBERS are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, and to forward 
what is due for the ensuing year, with or without 
further reminder from this office. 

THE RECEIPT of the paper is a sufficient receipt 
of the FIRST subscription. RECEIPTS for moneg 
mi to RENEW subscriptions are indicated b 
the chi e in the date of expiration on the little vel 
low ticket attached to the paper, which change is mad¢ 
either the first or second week after the money is re. 
ceived. But when a postage stamp is received the re. 

a ~ will be sent by mall. 
essrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet strees, 
our ents in London to receive subscription 


are 
id advert 
er HENRY C. BOWEN, 
Editor, Publisher, and Proprictor, 
P.-O. Box 2787, New York City. 


NEWSPAPER DFCISIONS, 


1—Any person who takes a pa) regularly from the 
post-offiice—whether directed tonis name or another’ 
or wnetner he nas suoscribed or not—is responsibl 
for the payment. 

2—If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay ail arrearages, or the publisher may con. 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect the 
be any yee whetner the paper is taken from the 
office or n 

8.—The courts have decided that refusing to take 
removing and leaving. them uncalled for’ io ries 
removing and lea em unca! or, is prime 
facie evidence of intentional fraud. * 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 

PER AGATE LINE, EACH INSERTION. 

(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 
Ordinary Advertisements, | Last Page & Business Notices 
ltime........00- Cecccece a) J eee 2 
6 tgeniquoment j--- -70C.| 4 times (one month Ro. 
13 “* (threemonths). 13 “ (three months).%e, 
6 “ fry % 126 six “ . 150, 
53 “ (twelve .00c.|52_ “ (twelve “ 650, 

ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BEMIRO. cncccccescccccccccccocicacecqneccesvcceses $1. 
—— ‘one mynth).. . 9c, 


+ -90c. 


























oe eee ed seeeceessseceses! 


FINANCIAL NOTICES, TWO DOLLARS PER AGATE Lown, 
Se AOES AND DEATHS, uot exceedinr reer ee 
exc 
$1; over that, twenty-five cents a line, a 
Payments for advertising must be made in advance, 
HENRY C. BOWEN 
PUBLISH®R AND PROPRIETO 
No. 3 Park Place, New York, 


WESTER L HEATON & 00. Mhswosna oe 
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Farm wnd Garden. 


OUR GARDEN, AND WHAT IT DID 
FOR US. 


WE were very poor calculators—Arthur and 
1. We were married young, and with no ex- 
perience of practical life, entertaining s sub- 
lime contempt for worldly wisdom, using the 
expression in no bad sense, and rather roman- 
tic notions of “love ina cottage.’? Years, and 
cares, and trials, and some taste of pinching 
poverty had modified our ideas; had made us 
feel that money is a good, the want of ita 
great want. Sickness on the part of both had 
brought us into especially straitened circum- 
stances. 

I longed to do something to relieve my over- 
burdened husband. But, with somewhat broken 
health myself, five little children, less domestic 
help than I needed, :nlaload of sewing con- 
stantly weighing me down like a nightmare, I 
was bearing a heavier load myself than I was 
able to carry. But Arthur always bore up 
bravely. I was often sorely depressed. It was 
partly his sunnier temperament, partly the ex- 
hilaration of’fresh air and books and society 
and frequent change of scene, from which I was 
almost wholly shut out. He was fond of gar- 
dening and quite skillful. Passionately fond of 
flowers and fruit culture, he had hitherto made 
it only a pastime, devoting to it some hours 
after business every day. Our beautiful little 
garden was our special pride and did mucu 
credit to my husband’s taste and skill. 

One day a bright thought seemed to strike 
him. 

“Marion, what do you think of raising 
strawberries for market? You know we had 
more than we could use last year. Would it 
hurt your pride?” 

I was quite amazed, for he was so sanguine. 
He never liked to look at the dark side of any- 
thing, and it was not usual for him thus tacitly 
to acknowledge that we were wat in the most 
prosperous circumstances. ‘My pride! As 
if Ishouldn’t be delighted. And -your straw- 
berries are such fine ones they would command 
ready sale.” §So into strawberry culture we 
went, heart and soul. Early in the bright 
June mornings, often before the other children 
were awake, Mamie and I, with baby in his 
little carriage, were out in the garden weeding 
or gathering the delicious fruit, while he 
amused himself with tearing up flowers or 
sucking strawberries. 

There were some drawbacks, some sick days, 
and some nights when baby had been restless 
and my head ached wearily, and I could not 
give myself up to the glad morning influence. 
But still it was a bright, happy month—to body 
and soul refreshing. 

‘And all that we receive for our strawber- 
ries and other fruit is to be religiously devoted 
to hiring sewing done,’’ Arthur said, in his de- 
cided way. At first I protested. ‘‘ There are 
so many things we are needing.” 

**Because we are poor, do you think we can 
better afford to lose you or your health?’ he 
said. “It makes me feel quite young again 
to see you look so fresh and bright and hap- 
py.” 

So a capable and needy woman was found, to 
whom employment was better than charity, 
who had learned by experience the fine art of 
mending, as well as making—who was, indeed, a 
treasure. 

All summer long I was out of doors with the 
children, in the garden or the woods or fields. 
What delightful picnicings we had—often of a 
washing day, to save the trouble of dinner at 
home; sometimes after the heavier work of the 
week was over, taking with us our faithful 
Bridget, “to do her soul good,”’ as she said. 

Meat was almost wholly banished from our 
table, and fruit substituted through the hot 
weather, thereby greatly lessening the labor and 
heat and discomfort of home. It wasa manifest 
advantage, both to the family health and the 
family purse. All summer long the house was 
fragrant and beautiful with flowers—wild flow- 
ers and garden flowers, The children’s love 
of them grew every day. We botanized some; 
we gathered loveliest mosses. Every day we 
were finding new beauties and enjoying all 
more keenly. The children reveled in delight ; 
and for me, shut up as I had been to care and 
wearying labor, the summer seemed one long 
play-day. Sometimes, after the children were 
safe in bed, I would walk out of an evening 
with Arthur, or even attend a prayer-meeting, 
without feeling too weary to be profited and 
blest by it. 

“Tt is so nice not to have mamma always too 
tired or too busy to have a good time,” I heard 
Harry say to Mamic one day; and I felt indeed 
that I never before had known much of a 
mother’s joys and sweet privileges—should I 
not say duties ? ‘“‘ For is not the life more than 
meat and the body more than raiment ?”’ 

Such sweet talks as I hed with the children. 
We had never had time to get acquainted be- 
fore. In my hurried and worried life I had 








known little of their inner life; had sought 
too little to elevate it, 

But how about the fruit and the state of the 
exchequer? Everything was a grand suceess 
that year. Other small fruit followed close 
upon the strawberries, emulating their ex- 
ample—raspberries, blackberries, and currants. 
Then I found vegetables were being exchanged 
at the market for things we could not raise. 
And when September came our vines and fruit- 
trees were loaded. And what prices they 
brought! It was more than I needed for sew- 
ing, though I paid my seamstress generously; 
for I am principled against ruffles and puffs 
and all such time wasting. So Arthur said “ it 
must go to increase our charity fund.’? For 
poyerty has been a great grief to us, in that it 
has left us so little to give. To me it seemed 
a glad thankoffering for the happy summer, 
for the brightening of life, for health regained, 
for a waking up to a keener appreciation and 
enjoyment of the beautiful and more faith in it 
as a power for the development of our higher 
natore. I am sure we shall try it again an- 
other year; and so I trust may some other 
weary, burdened, imprisoned mothers, to whom 
God’s pure air and constant contact with his 
beautifal children, the flowers and the fruits, 
would be rest and refreshment and blessing. 

Magzion. 
a 


EXPENSE OF RAISING VARIOUS 
CROPS. 


CORN. 


In Dakota Territory, where the soil is 
similar to Iowa and Minnesota, the following 
are statistics of products of a small farm: The 
total expenses of raising 480 bushels of corn 
on aten-acre field amounted to $104.37. The 
crop sold at 60 cents per bushel, or $288 for 
the crop, leaving a net profit of $183.63. Ona 
ten-acre field of wheac 250 bushels were raised. 
The crop sold for $187.50 and the expenses 
footed up $105.50, leaving a balance of $82 for 
& profit. 

In Iowa the general price of corn is 40 cents 
per bushel, or $16 per acre proceeds. General 
estimates place total expenses of raising at 
$8.50, leaving $7.50 net profit. 

In Kansas one man can farm 50 acres of 
corn, which if fed to growing stock nets more 
money than any othercrop. In one countya 
farmer states that he cribbed 1,100 bushels of 
corn from 25 acres. The cost he reckons at $5 
peracre. Proceeds, at 25 cents per bushel, $10 
per acre; if fed to cattle, worth 40 cents per 
bushel, or $16 per acre, leaving $11 profit. 


WHEAT, 


The average expenses of raising wheat in 
Minnesota are 50 to 60 cents per bushel. Yield 
about 20 bushels, price 70 to 80 cents per 
bushel; net profit $7 per acre. In Missouri 
the products of a ten-acre field were 220 bush- 
els, worth $263 ; expenses, $118 ; leaving a profit 
of $145. But the wheat realized a price of $1.15 
per bushel, 

In Kansas one cultivator realized 550 bushels 
from 35 acres, and received $750. Wheat brings 
now $1.50 per busbel in St. Louis, but costs 
25 cents per bushel to ship it there, leaving net 
to the farmer $1.25. Spring wheat the past 
year has been very profitable—more so than 
any other crop. Corn costs 25 cents per 
bushel to ship to 8t. Louis and realizes but 75 
cents. 

A good crop of wheat, amounting to 966 
bushels, was raised by a Kansas farmer the 
past year on a 40-acre farm. The expenses 
were $473. Part of the crop, 550 bushels, 
brought $1 per bushel—$550; part brought 
$1.25—$520. Total, $1,070. Net profit, $597. 


COTTON. 


The average profit per acrein South Caro- 
lina the past year from cotton was about $15- 
The same land planted in potatoes yielded a 
profit of $75. Wherever farmers have resorted 
to mixed crops, and not cotton alone, they have 
been uniformly successful. 


CLOVER. 


In Georgia the few who have grown clover 
have made money by it. One fatmer grazed on 
three acres of clover and orchard grass twenty 
hogs from March 10th to August 15th, and did 
not feed them more than 5 bushels of corn. 
He considered the clover worth $125. Another 
cultivator raised 11,200 pounds of hay from 2 
acres, andsold it for $112, or $1 per 100 pounds 


SUGAR. 

In Southern Georgia lands suitable for suga, 
realize on the average from 8 to 14 barrels of 
sugar per acre, at $80 perbarrel. The products 
of one acre are worth $240 to $420.. In Louis 
jana land that would not bring $25 per acre has 
realized $250 in sugar. 


HAY IN THE SOUTHERN STATES. 

In Mississippi a cultivator has harvested 
three tons of hay to the acre, and sold it for $30 
per ton. He cultivates clover, timothy, and 
orchard grass. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 








INTERESTING TOPICS. 


GROWTH OF SOUTHERN CITIES. 

Less than forty years ago the site now occu- 
pied by the city of Atlanta was filled with Indi- 
ans. The progress and rapid growth of the 
city has been without a parallel in all the 
Southern States. As late as 1847 there were 
but afew straggling buts, and a log.cabin wa 
the only place of school or public worship: 
Even after it commenced active growth, owing 
to railroads centering there, it received an 
utter check with the advent of the Rebellion. 
In 1865 it was laid waste by the contending 
armies.. The whole place was burned and left 
for an utter ruin ; and it is stated that in 1866 
fully one-fourth of the inhabitants were wid- 
ows. The city has gradually been rebuilt, its 
borders extended, and now it has a population 
of 85,000 and isthe most influential interior 
city of the South. Ina paper read at a meeting 
of the Georgia State Agricultural Society, at 
Columbus, last February, by Col. Thomas 
Hardeman, Jr., the following statement was 
made: 


Amount of “Supplies” recetwed at Atlanta in 1872, 
Value. 








Bacon eseacateee 114,611,879 Bs. $12,608,251 
fe PRO epee t eee esse» 366,653 DbIs. 2,903,232 
CTR cc isese ecaweukeen eseeee 8,825,535 bush. 2,826,780 
Oats........ Pocccccceccccccs 320,699 bush. 251,418 
on, He nr sees 46,618 Dales. 646,448 
Barley and Rye.........+ 40,258 bush. 56,361 
Wheat......,,...6. sececcee 708,863 bush. 1,134,180 
Live Hogs.......... soeeeee 10,096,000 Ds. 504,800 
Horses and Mules........ 22,000 8,300,000 
Cattle and Sheep...... eeees 5,904,000 Da. 236,160 

Total value........ e600 cseee ooo ooh, 467,630 


All this is but a single branch of the trade of 
the city. The writer of the paper estimates 
that two-thirds of these supplies—$16,000,000 
worth—are purchased and consumed by the 
farmers of Georgia. 


TRADES FOR BOYS. 

A correspondent of a New York paper, 
writing onthe subject of ‘‘ Trades for Boys,’’ 
gives bis own experience in reply to the com- 
plaint of a clerk, who receives only $12 per 
week and hasa wife and family to support. 
He says: “At 16 I entered a printing office, 
and worked through the various grades to 
journeyman; at 211 had saved $1,000 out of 
my wages, and, with a fellow workman, with a 
similar amount, started business. After eight 
years of steady work, we are able to draw 
$3,000 a year each from the business and have 
$12,000 worth of machinery and material all 
paid for. If I had followed the example of 
the boys who left school whenI did, whose 
career I have been able to trace, I might now 
be enjoying a $12 clerkship.” There is noth- 
ing remarkable in this experience, except that 
too few of the young men of to-day can point 
tosucharecord. The path is open to all; but 
few have the resolution and patience required 
to tread init. But, although every mechanic 
does not save money enough to start in busi- 
ness for himself, they all bave trades that are 
not likely to become so much overcrowded as 
the occupations of clerks, book-keepers, office 
attendants, copyists, and salesmen. Hence, 
they generally obtain work with little difficulty 
at good and sometimes high wages. The 
market for labor of all kinds is under the same 
unwritten laws as the market for food. While 
there are fifty applicants for each vacant clerk- 
ship the wages of clerks will be low, and so 
low that little money can be saved for the im- 
provement of the clerk’s condition in life. 
And the supposed “respectability” of the 
calling, as compared with that of a mechanic, 
can scarcely compensate any one for the loss 
of such opportunities for advancement in life as 
are open to all industrious skilled mechanics. 

SOMETHING NEW FOR FARMERS. 

George Tweedle, president of the Albany 
County Agricultural Society, calls attention to 
the fact that there are in a standard legal bar- 
rel only one hundred quarts, while the ordi- 
nary flour barrel most in use among the farm- 
ers in the sale of potatoes and apples contains 
nearly one-eighth more. Farmers sell their 
produce in flour barrels ; and merchants trans- 
fer the same to the standard barrels, making 
a profit on quantity, as well as on price. The 
farmers in the central part of the state use the 
standard barrel exclusively, while the Rensse- 
laer and Albany County farmers annually lose 
thousands of dollars by their ignorance. In 
the sale of eight hundred barrels of potatoes 
from a farm the proprietor loses one hundred 
barrels, worth two hundred and fifty dollars, 
for which he might as well be paid. The mid- 
dlemen, not the consumer, profits by this, 


4 WEALTHY AGRICULTURIST. 

Mr. William J. T. Clarke, whose name was & 
housebold word in Victoria as the richest man 
in Australia, and who died, at the age of 73, in 
January last, was probably one of the most re- 
markably successful men of the period. Born 
in England, he emigrated to Tasmania at the 
age of 29, and engaged in farming pursuits, 
directing his attention mainly to stock-raising- 
His projects were favored with success, and in 
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1840, or about that time, he turned 

tion to Victoria, and pursued his cout 
there, continually enlarging them. At the 
time of his death he owned extensive lands in 
Tasmania, Australia, and New Zealand, his 
freehold property in Victoria alone being over 
100,000 acres. The estimated value of his rea) 
and personal estate at the time of his Geath was 
between ten and fifteen millions of dollars. 


4 CHEAP AND GOOD FERTILIZER. 


A correspondent of the Maine Furmer says: 
“T now use a cheap fertilizer which shows a 
good effects on most all kinds of erops a8 any 
commercial fertilizer. It is composed in the 
following manner: Take dry old rauck and put 
in as much chamber-lye as it will absorb; then 
mix with it half the quantity of ashes ; then ada 
halfas much plaster as ashes and mix again, 
It will then be dry and ready to use. I putone 
handful in the hill for corn, potatoes, cucum. 
bers, and turnips. Last year I used it asa top- 
dressing on onfons, when about six inches high, 
which added greatly to the crop, as was proved 
by skipping some rows. I think {f our farmers 
would take greater pains to save more of the 
fertilizing materials about their premises they 
would not be complaining so much about short 
crops and run-out fields. 


DRIED POTATOES. 


The Rochester (N. Y.) Lzpress says: “ Lately 
a trade has been developed among some 
Rochester shippers about which but little is 
known. It is the trade in dried potatoes, 
Potatoes are sliced up and dried, in much the 
same manner as dried apples. One firm in this 
city has an order on hand now for 50,000 
pounds of these dried potatoes, as well as for 
1,500 bushels of onions, which are dried in 
much the same manner. They are intended 
for the navy. A bushel of potatoes dries 
away to about ten pounds, and a bushel of 
onions to about six pounds, When ready, they 
are put into large tin cans, holding about forty 
pounds each, and sealed up, the same as 
oysters.” 

4 NEW POULTRY JOURNAL.—A CONUNDRUM. 


The New York Herald, which has become 
one of the standard religious journals of the 
country, in a recent article upon pigeons, re 
marked: ‘ None of the pigeons are more thor- 
oughly symbolical thau the cock which crew 
thrice in the night, and whose crowing was the 
most significant to a person whose character n0 
one admires. Judas went and hanged himmy 
when he had heard the cock crow three time! 
The Sun, which is inclined to be skeptical m 
religious matters, wishes the Herald to give its 
authority “for stating that the cock which 
crew thrice in the night was a cock-pigeon, 
and that after the crowing Judas went out and 
hanged himself.” 

LUCERN DRIED. 

An experimentalist in Mockern, Saxony, has 
lately reported a series of investigations on the 
digestibility of freshly-cut lucern, as compared 
with the dry hay. Two oxen were fed during 
one period with the green, and during another 
with the dried hay, analyses being made of the 
fodder and excrement, and the amount digest 
ed determined by difference. The general 
result was that “digestibility of the green 
fodder was not essentially altered by drying.” 


BIG TREES IN AUSTRALIA. 

The California big trees have to bow to some 
noble specimens recently discovered in Austra 
lia. A fig tree was cut down by government 
surveyors on the River Johnstone, last winter, 
which at three feet from the ground meas 
ured 150 feet in circumference, and at fifty-five 
feet, where it sent forth giant branches, nearly 
eighty feet. 

BLACKBERRIES IN NEW JERSEY. 

One farmer in Monmouth County, who bas 
six acres in Wilson blackberries, sold last season 
fruit to the value of $3,000. 
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WALTON, WHANN & CO., 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
Wilmington, Delaware. 


(ESTABLISHED 18651.| 
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CELEBRATED "FERTILIZERS. 


PURE BONE SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF 
LIME. 
PREPARED SPECIALLY FOR TOBACCO. 


GROUND BONE, 
BONE MEAL, 
BONE FLOUR. 
in New Shisand sales ae these 
he best Broot of thelr 
Their freedom oy adulteration 
maricle available for fertilizing, and the Mise e rice at 
they are sold mak ‘or the interest of ev 
hrmer to give Gare a fair trial. 
LISTER BROTHERS, 
New York Office, 159 Front St. 
Factory, Newark, N. J. 
olf, Termers and Dealers are invited to send for Cir- 


SEEDS AND PLANTS. 
W. R. THURBER & CO., 


BROOKLYN, WINDHAM CO., CONN., 


ea aeons 





offer a full aseortment, at moderate prices. 


12 Assorted Plants, sent free by 
mall, for $1.25. 


25 papers of Flower Seeds sent 
for $1. 


ES Catalogues sent free on application. 
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R. MH. ALLEN & CO., 
189 and 191 Water st., 
General Agents in New Yor«K Crry for the sur- 
rounding country. 
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BONE DUST, 
GUARANTEED PURE. FOR SALE AT 
PETER COOPER’S GLUE FACTORY, . 

Be. 17 Burling Slip, N. ¥. 


BELLS AND CLOCKS. 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


The genuine Troy Church Bells, known to the 
public since 1826, which have acquired a reputa- 
tion unequaled by any and a sale exceeding that of all 
others, including more than seventy chimes and 
thousand cmtimenies received copper and 
six years, Every 
Po6. Address elther TROY Wist TROY N.Y 

z 5 
A &G. RB MENEELY. 


Chore and Tower Clocks'! 
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MENEELY -& KIMBERLY, 
BELL FOUNDERS, poet N. Voy 
manufacture s superior quality o 

attention given to C Ukeu BELLS. 
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PAINTS. 
ARE YOU GOING TO PAINT? 


OVER 200,000 HOUSES 


PAINTED WITH THE 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT. 


White and all the fashionable shades 
mixed ready for use and sold 
by the gallon. 
EXTRACTS FROM OUR LETTERS. 
Hon. Jas. NEGLEY, Pittsburgh, Pa.: “ Altogether I 
find the ‘ Averill’ the cheapest and best.” 

PETER HENDERSON, Esq.: “The ‘Averill’ has 
proved superior to lead and oil.” 

C. W. SPOONER, Treas., Cordage Co., Plymouth, 
Mass.;: ‘‘ The ‘Averill Chemical’ has proved good.” 

C. A. ALLYN, Esq., Palmyra, N. Y.: “The ‘Averill 
Paint’ is as bright to-day as when applied three years 
ago.” 

Hundreds of testimonials from owners of the finest 
residences in the country, with Sample Card of 
Colors, furnished free by dealers generally, and by the 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO., 


32 Burling Slip, New York; or 132 East 
River St., Cleveland, O. 

















FURNITURE, CARPETING, ETC. 


VAILL’S 


Manufactured in great variety. 
Nearly 100 kinds and sizes. 
Adapted for the parlor, drawing 


PATENT 


room, library, verandah, church, 
“Sconcert hall, lecture room, sea- 
side and shipboard, A variety 


FOLDING 


of folding cane seat chairs for 
y the South and tropical countries. 
For sale by all first-class deal- 


CHAIRS 

































E. W. VAILL, 
Worcester, Mass. ers in furniture and house fur- 





Patentee and Manuf’r. nishing goods. Send for cuts. 


FURNITURE. 
JAS. T. ALLEN & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Drawing-Room, Chamber, Library, 
Dining-Room Furniture 


of every description, and 

LORD’S PATENT ROCKING-CHAIR, 

the best Stationary Rocker in the Market. 
WAREROOMS: 


Nos. 185 and 187 CANAL STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


, AEE WANTED 


of ox: ses PAT takin CURD 
for “, a "i 

ONES FAI only ouble 
Goiled Springin Market. AGENTS of &mal! Cap- 
Ital do better than with Sewing Machines, Lightnipg 
Rods or Insurance, Thousands of testimonials can 
be farntahed, = for circulars and terms. “Jones’ 


Manufactory, 226 
cath ‘Sed innect Ree low Dock, PHILA. PA. 


SEWING & WASHING MACHINES. 
THE 


YOUNG AMERICAN 


STEAM 


WASHER AND BLEACHER. 


Removes all the drudgery of family washing. Does 
away with the rubbing of clothes. Washes faster 
and cleaner than any other device. No acids or chem- 
icals used. It is thorough in its work and washes 
anything from a bed blanket to the finest laces with- 
outinjury. It isthe only washer that 

BLEACHES while it washes, 
and only complete Stezm Washer ever offered to the 
public, Try it. Can be used on any stove or range. 
Send for circulars, giving description and testimonials, 
or apply at 1314 Broadway, corner 36th St., New 
York. Price of Washer, $14. 


County and State Rights for Western and Southern 
States for Sale, Agents Wanted. 




















sae menetnotuns S| SUPERIOR CLOCK Ser Towers 
str paret vrth from Pook to four di war- 
ranted? or correct We can refer to all 


Bioeks, and the country for thes MU coond to bone ral 


the essentials of a durable 





FPOWAED & CONS th, Boston, Mass. 





EVERY LADY that uses 2 sewing 
mail 25ets. ; with 1-2 dos. Standard nee- 





, dies, cts, Agents wanted everywhere. 
“ THE ARCO MF’C CO. 
Box 343, Grninerisip, Mass, 


BI 


GREAT REVOLUTION 
SEWING MACHINES. 


AN ENTIRELY NEW PRINCIPLE 


No more Shuttles, no more Rewinding 
of Thread to make the Shuttle Stitch. 


The Shuttle Stitch made from two ordinary com- 
mercial spools. 
hing you wish to make in a family. 





wae sew a1 ap ok. } 
dau 10 tee it anything you ve ever 
The Lathrop Combination Sewing Machine Co., 


787 and 789 Broadway, cor. Tenth street, N. Y. 


BECKWITH 


PORTABLE 


amily A swing Machine 








Beauty, Utility & Strength Combined, 
with no Toilsome Tread of the Treadle. 
BECKWITH SEWING MACHINE CO, 

862 Broadway, New York. 





THE “VICTOR” SEWING MACHINE, 


Send for Circular “VICTOR” S. M. CO., 
54 East Tenth St., New York, 


“IRON WORKS, HARDWARE, ETO. 
STEAM ENGINES and BOILERS. 
‘ NEW YORK 
SAFETY | 
STEAM 
POWER 
CO. 













*"HUOA MAN 
"397 APUUIFACN Of 


by epecia! machinery and duplication of parts, _ Safe, 
momical, Easily Managed and not liable to 1 Ahn 
ment. Thelr Com ed Engine and Boiler 


power, More than engines, 
power, in use. Send for Litmetrated Circulare 


PHELPS, DODGE & C0. 


CLIFF ST., between John and Fulton, 
NEW YORK, 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
TIN AND ROOFING PLATES, 


PIG TIN, RUSSIA SHEET IRON, 
Charcoal and Common Sheet Iren, 


Lead, Sheet Zinc, Copper, 
SPELTER, SOLDER, ANTIMONY, Ero. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


COPPER, BRASS, AND WIRE. 


IMPROVED 1874. 
DOUBLE ACTING 
BOUCKET-PLUNGER 


Steam Pumps 
ALWAYS RELIABLE. 
VALLEY MACHINE COMPANY, 

Easthampton, ‘Mass. 

















RAILROAD, MILL, STORE TRUCKS, 


PACE & CO. 





No. 3 PARK PLACE New York. 











MIGO 





Houde 


































THE CREAT 


ONE BOTTLE 


the dose is small. 


tem five or ten years, 
i . _Whether it be 


or Contagions, 
BE IT BEATED IN THE 
Nerves, 


THE FLUIDS. 





Sold by Druggists. §1 per bottle, 


R. R. 
RADWAY’S 





One 50 Cent Bottle 
WILL OURE MORE CO 
CONT. 


or 8} OF with or 
application of RADWAY'S READY 


yy ~F 
* Sold by Druggiste. Price Fifty Cents 


purge, orify, sleep. and 
8 Pills, f ee f all disord f 
ry, or ‘Sidgmes ° Nee 


a ng Poustpation. ogre 
Bilio ena indent 


Vegetable, coptaining no mercury, 








rders. 
Cents per Box FOLD B DRUGGIE 
Rea: 





OF tI Fe, 
DR. RADWAWN’S 


SARSAPARILLIAN » RESOLYENT, 
BLOOD. PURIFIER! 


will make the Blood pure, the Skin clear, the Eyes 
bright, the Complexion smooth and transparent, the 
Hair strong, and remove all Sores, Pimples, Blotehes, 
Pustules, Tetters, Cankers, ete., from the Head, Face, 
Neck, Mouth, and Skin. It is pleasanfte take..and 


It Resolves away Diseased Deposits; it Purifiés the 
i Blood and Renovates the System. It cures 
re | , with certainty-all Chronic Diseases 
that-have lingered tn the sys- 


Serofuis or. Syphilitic, Neredllers 


pees er Stomach, Skin or Bones, Flesh or 


CORRUPTING THE SOLIOS AND virtirine 


77 up rakes Fever Sores, Scal 
aon, ay > ~-y a8 


ee ee eae 
of disease tes potent powerto cure Sie, 


READY RELIEF, 


The Cheapest. and Best Medicine for 
Family Usecin the World! 


_ turer) 


AND PREVENT 
¥ ey D ATTACKS OF 


a 
ier ibis ap ule XEENDED | 70H 


MENT RADWA READY RELIEF 19 
Mibyeai iy age RES Re 
Waar EVER CAUSE, om TO aa. : 


an tog ts Gara eco where tt ie dimcalt 

4 secure the se of a. iW. 

2} HEADY BELIEF is inval It can paz 
i positi in all he 


WERDEN tan C0, 


550 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 


Tra 


Silver 


Whi 


Factories; weer ce Conn. 








Water 





ewe 


 -BOYNTON'S 
FURNACES AND RANGES 


ARE THE BEST IN THE MARKET. . 
MANUFACTURED BY . 
RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & CO., 





Send for Circulars. 232 & 234 Water st., N. ¥, 











vane te B 


by the fede ; LA 
‘ FICERZER, and. not wor forbs Bp 


506 ate street, ‘Philadelphia. 





HORIZONTAL 
ICE CREAM 
FRE 


SPRING OVERCOATS, 
_ Alt the newest Fabrics, Colorings, and 





Lovejoy’s New Style 


\ALVAN L: LOVEJOY 
‘999 Washington 8t., 
Boston, - - - Mas.“—= = 

Also senda $2.00-for one of LOVRIOY'S 1 c 

HOUSES; and be prepared for changes in the aul 

Piease state in what paper you saw this. 


Also a large stock at our 


sang sg trea 


Steamboats, Hotels, Churches, Public Halls, and Private Houses furnished throughout at wholesale prices, 
The Floating Palaces—the steamers of the People’s Line, on the Hudson River—were furnished by us. 


PRICES DEFY COMPETITION. 
Second and Third Avenue cars pass our stores. © 


o* Entrance, 87 and 89 Bowery, New York. — 


[April 80, hile : 








‘ AND’ MATTHESES, 


| WHOLESALE AND RET AlL. 
_ MANUFACTORY AND WanteHlobxs, 


H 87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Curistie St, and 
| 180 and 182 Hester Street, N. Y. 


_ CONNECTED UNDER ONE ROOP. 


stosk of entirely, new patterns and designs for furnishing ane through. 


city and at a great reduction in prices. 





LP yy BRANCH STORE, 81 FOURTH AVENUE, 
Ibp 


near A. P. Stewart & Co. : 












$6, $10, $12, $15, $20, to $30,:. 
= 
“90s 03 ‘oss ‘G1 ‘EIS ‘01S ‘BS ‘as ‘es 


Mixtures, 


ie) 


"$10, $12, $15, $18, $20, $25, $30, $40, to $50. 


‘he stock for the present season is of unparalleled extent 
and variety, and embra¢es all the most fashionable 
ad approved of prevailing styles for all oc- 


at Moderate 
Prices. 


a 









ORDERS BY LETTER ATTENDED TO 
with CARE and punctuality. Frexuan’& Buin’s 
* NEW SYSTEM for Self-Measure, of which thousands 
have availed themselves for many years, enables parties ata dis- 
tanee to order from them with the certainty of receiving the most pers 









SUITS. SUITS. & 


sions and 
ORDERS to measure neatly 
and promptly executed 
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BY MAIL. 








fect it attainable. . Y 


——- 


RULES FOR SELF-MEASURE, "ais i Sth,2emtof futon, nt Pas 
hoch 4 BURR, 2 Sere 











the : 
Cholera Morbus, orl nr ; or with Burns, Scal 
Bruise: F ne 


— 9708 of the worst of these complaints in afew 
drops in half a tumbler of water will ina few 


wirayelers ay 8 bo 
spe RAs rs 
DR. RADWAY’S 
REGULATING PILLS, | =<: 


‘ perfectly a owed Bh aggre =A ted with sweet 


ushess, 
els, Piles, ~ hy Berangem ents amet of 0 
Viscera. Warranted to effect &@ positive cure, ~ 
ous 
rve the following sym resulting 

penne of the Digestive Poms from 
Constipation, Inward Piles, Fullness of the Blood in 

f the Stomach, Nausea, He 
Disgust of . Fulluess or W = t 





of the Head, H 
Breathing. wering at the Heart, Choki 
when in a Ly 
. or Webs before the 
Pain“in the Head, Deficiency of 
ness of and és Pain in 
and sudden ew gh leat. Burning In the Fi 
RADWAy's 8 PI will 


a FALSE J AND TRUE.”’ 


Warren Be New iiss pope to RADWAY AOA B00 te 
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WwW. P. PHEL . 
© Randolph pidge 2. 





THE NEW 
AMERICAN 
SEWING 
MACHINE: 
Self- 


Livktregutig. 


af Se Saale Es: 


cs 


It makes the least noise 
It 1s the most simple and 
durable. The best for families 


ok OF MAGNESIA 


ex sia, wi 
& } Superior to Caloined and Pasbe: im a hg me ete « eouneay as th as 
paniie. ~~ hoa and 


or 
iring 0 persuasion ion to induce them to take 
pregnancy. pute prevention against the fooa Pit 80) 








to use. The Ban for agents 





GOOD AGENTS WANTED 
For circulars address 


Samples from 
B. Ei Hale &CO.,, 











MEARES PARAGON SHIRTS. 


INQUIRE 


for the LADD PATENT WATCH CASE for yous . 
movement, if you want to purchase an elegant : 
durable GOLD WATCH and make a handsome sa’ ae Sat a responsible Agent in nearly every city and tows. 





‘nape Manx, st. 
mw’ 
Patentees & se ne Mie 38 18 MAIDEN LANE, N, Y. 











and Stem Winders. Ct 4 eof the man- 
process, advantages, ete. sent, on applicas | | ne a aera a 
tion tothe Manufacturers, ., . aie — 
J. A. BROWN &©O., BADLET: a 








Made to order. of best materiais, and 
— Anapep Cc. 0. ie to any part of 

“6 rts, Wamsutta muslin We Yory | 

6 Sh New Yi wipe 

BOYS’ SHIRTS > 
| Esent : 

~Sixth avenue 

a AN 2 cat 

tts the moet noted 


Foor fanple SORT Aen one 9 White St., N. Y. 








JAMES W. QUEEN 4 CO., 
924 Chestnut street, Phila.; 601 Brogdmar, New York. - |) Bi Tire, oad 
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. United States. fy ReaNSR ASE | Vala 
“Addreas, wegen praia tac Instead of —, use Sweet Quinine. 








pANTED.--The United States Life Insurance Company is now reorgantetng éts Agency 
Department, and is prepared to negotiate with gentlemen of business ability to act a8 
‘Agents. Previous connection with the business is not considered necessary. Apply 


| at the Home Office; 261 Broadway, Mi, 





JOHN #£. DEWITT, President. 





